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The limited edition of my original Monograpli on 
tha Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Hindustan (London, 

1 847 ), has long since been exhausted ; the still more 
restricted impression of a Supplement, chiefly designed 
to redi^oe ^.nio type a record of perishable materials, 
in, as it proved, a very unsafe locality (Dehli, 1851), 
can scarcely be said to hai^ been before the public. 
Its compilation, however,, pointed consistently to a * 
future revision of the general subject, which hal been 
postponed, from time to tiaie, till the* accumulation 

of new and very ample materials Jias forced mew to 

• . . ’ f 

recognize m^ obligSiiohs to an inquiry L had in a 
measure made my (^vn. • ^Jje* result appears in the 
following pages. . 

• The two essays ^oves, referred to were essentially 
technical and limifed in their scope to antiquarian 
objects ; an almost identical disadvantage attended 
a later cognate inemoir, “On th§ Initial Coinage 
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• ^ 

of Bengal,” whicli was devoted to the description of 

seldbtions from^the 13,OO0 coins of the very instruc- 
tive Kooch BahaKfrotti>ai7Ze! 

• ^ C. f ^ t 

In the present work I have asserted my freej^'oin 

t « * 

from conventional toamm^ls^ and endeavoui^e^ to make * 
Numismatics applicable* in their larger and better 
sense* to *^he many collateral quettions they chance *10 ~ 
touch, equally pressing into the service all available 
external aids to history, for which the laxity of 


Oriental tradition gives even too many openings. 

It would not become me to say anything in favour 

f 

of my own production ; indeed, I am fully ,alive to 
its imperfections ; hut I may frankly say I have 
learnt many things, whicji I did not know previously, 
during the course of its composition. On the other 
hand,*^ ! have to meet!, by anticipation, two objections 
which may strike an English reader. Tlie first of 

^ f. 

these is the still open contest as to how Oriental words 
should be reproduced in Eomdn«i^pe. At one time I 
was disposed to be ped^tit 01 / the subject, and even 
went so fan a§ to dfiyise an elaborate scheme for the 

(9 i . f . . 

discriminative representation of Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets ; but the difficulties attending the innova- 
tion ‘seemed far to outbalance any advantages that 
might possibly be gained by the public, and the 
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author liimself* thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in bauds of b pnnter whose resoiffces 


enabled* him to reproduce SSnskri^r Arabic in their 
pr^iper characters, with equ^l, i^ not greater facility 
than*the aaflmalous dotted. and ajcente(riiybrids our 
curi:pnt type would, at the best, have admitted of. 
^The system I*haV(*now attempted fb follo'^has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized Yorms, and 
ftt Jthe same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dehli, which severe Continental 
Professors* somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per- 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand, 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor* in the adapted words, 
the criticism of an Arabic grammarian, I have fur- 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in^y qutjations, lo the method,, of spelling 
favoured by the original buthor 5 so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of ^seeming in- 
novations for which I could not cite, from my Own 

% 

extracts, previous {fud competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of boin legends ahdi illustrative texts. 


Till 
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It has been generally confessed „ from the first liay 

( 

“Aladdin ” appeared Ai a European dress, that Oriental 
names would noV hear 'crasislation, and the inflated 

, V ■ % t « J 

titles of the East, r§nderpd in the subdued langujige 

of the 'W^st, woi^d jar^ even more hasshly upon • 

English ideas. My leading object in this work, has 

been ^to Collect Materials for histofy, ' in the form - 

document^ which it was primarily desirable to retain 

in their most authentic fonm, or in the nearest possij)]# 

approacfi to their original integrity, — translations in 

such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions ; but 

wherever these documents have any referen*cc to the 

immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 

the context are given. ■ * 

I The compiler of a record like the present is more 

than ordinarily dependent upon tlui aid of his fellow- 

< 

labourers : it, will be s^n that the numbdr of my 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon- 
siderable, Jia's been compensated, <by the^ fullness and 
freeness of their gifts*. My obligations are due to 
the many collectors cof coins whose ‘names are indi- 
cated, in more detail^ in the hotly of the work and 
in the subjoined note, upon the despositories of 
emstkig cabinets.* I am indebted to Mr. Eergusson 
for the use of the effective archifectural engravings 
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whick illustrate tke text. The Y®o<icuts of coins, 

*» * 
as may be gathered froni their treatment, are* the 

• * t 

work ot different hands, -and vary ^ their execution 
• » » ^ 
tc% a marked degree. The A)est shaded examples are 

• by Mr. J. Cchnorr of Sti^ttgart/ the engravings of 

Mr. Adeney are next in merit ; but it is confessedly 

•fiifficult to gel firsft-class artists td undertake such 

complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 

'that I can scarcely bring- myself to reproach the 

authors of my numerous disappointments* in this 

direction. 

The ^ground plan of Dchli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious “ Old Mortality” style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the» 
Pathans* as we received it ffom the hands bf the 
Mahrattas after Lord Lake^ action in *1803. It has 

been red need in photography, by I}r. Forbes Wat^n’s 

• * » * • 

establishmept, froi?ifthe original Survey Map now in 

the Mackenzie Colle&tioir ih the India Office. 

. - 

* Lomdox, 

February 25, *1871 


Note on the OwA^ship and IPeesent Depositoeies of the 

■^AEioEs Collections of Goins quoted in this Woek. ^ * 

• • • • “ 

1. Marsdeii Collection, in tlic^ British Museutn, fiil;f described 
in his work entitled Numismata Orientalia. (London, 1823.) • 

2. The collection ito the India Office, mjgiy Specimens ofVhi^Jj^ 
are noticed ^nSl engraved in Professor Wilson’s Anana Antiqua. 
(London, 1841.) 

3. My own original collection, comprising the coins figured iij 
plates i.-v^ of this volume, no^ in the British Museum. A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my, own possession. 

4. Mr. Edward Clive Bayley’s collection, which formed the 

ground- work of my Supplement, printed at Dehli m*1851. In 
the owner’s possession. (In England.) • 

5. Colonel Stacy’s collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. (In Calcutta.) , 

6. Mr. George Ereeling’s colkiction, partly in the Bodleian at 
•Oxford, with the Bardoe Elliot be(|uest, and partly in the hands of 

his widjw. • 

7. Colonel Guthrie’s collection, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bahar irouvaille (plat^vi.) j and the choice Pafhan series, 
so often quoted in* these pages, whidi now embraces the accumulated 
treasiyes of General Cunninghajp and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few years. (In EhgtoEd.) • 

8. Sir AYalter Elliot has «ome^ciiriou# specimens of the local 
series of the ^khan, and Sir*Bartle Erere h^s a large collection 

• of Indian coiiw, jrhich fjbave not yet had an opportunity of 
exalRining. , • * 

-9. There are a few Pathan coins in Eus^a, descriptions of which 
will be found in Erachn’s ‘^Eecensio Nunjorum Muhammadanorum,” 
anA Mf Dorn’s Supprement to that work. Many dispersed speci- 
mens are also quoted, J'rcmi continental cabVets, in the posthumous 
collection of M. Soret’s Essays. 
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SIaco the compU lv)ii of this wovk, the author has f-ually satisfied 
himself that the true value of tlic {Jdui (or money of ^^count of the 
"Mughal financiers^ is -j-U auj not of a rupee. Under these con- 
diffionr the table at page 44d inay be modified and amended as 

* ij 

follows. lint in ^adopting these results, it will be necessary to 
enlarge iliehard Hawkins’s ambiguous definition of crown land” 
(No. 6), ruKk admit that he designed to refer to the State revenues 
derived from all sources. 


Total Eevenue 

T.arul Revenue. from all sources. 


Finiz Skah, A.n. lddl-lo88.^. £6,850,000 


2. Bitbar, a.n. I;j2(ai.')b0 

... £2, 6 00, 000 


3. Akbar, .v.u. 1593 


32,000,000 

4. Akbai* A.T). 1594 

... 1(0574,388 


5. Akbar; a.d. 1()05 

IT.^laO.nOO . 


6 . J ahan gi r, a.d. 1 6 09- 161 1 _ . 


50,000,000 

7. Jaluingir, a.d. 1628 

... 17.500,000 

t 

} 

o 

8. Shah Jaluin, 1st ret rn 

22,000,000 


9. Sluih Jahan, later return ... 

.. 36,000,000 


10. Aurangzeb, ad. 1697 

38,719,400 

77,438,800 
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.^- THE PATHAX, KIN'GS OF DEHLI, 



ThE‘ history of Muhammadan nations is especially open to 
illustration and rectification from Numismatic sources. 
iicient as all mintages imitating the early Kufic models of the 
Khalifs may be in artistic effect or variety of device, they 
conpensate for tuese imperfections^^ on the other p^rt, in 
:le voting their ectt - -uri'aces to legends which, among other 
oic'asiorially sr,„;nif]caTi iiidif*ations, record at length the style 
and titles of li e rnonarch, ilie date of coinage, and the name 
of the mint ; thus affording direct evidence to three distinct 
facts — ti'e existence of the sovereign as such, the epoch at 
V liicli he reigned, and the country over which he was king. 

The value of this species of \hastration, as applied to the 
Medieval Indian annals now nnJor review, is greatly en- 
lianced by hhe cxctggerated importance attaejied by the 
jVlusiims themscives to that d<*partment of the conventional 
regal functions, involved iiie right to coin. Among thelse 
peoples, the recit.etion of the public prayer in the name of 
the aspirant to the tl]r(me , associat/^-d with the issuf^ of money 
bearing bis superscription, was nnhesitatingly received as 
the overt act of accessioi*. t"n question ably, in the state of 
civilizaiion here obtaining, the production and facile disper- 
sion of a new Kp/al devif‘(T was singularly well adapted^ to 
make manilest to the couiprebension of all classes the im-^ 
mediate change in the supre . c ruling power. In places 
where men ^ did not prints these stamped moneys obtruding 

" 1 
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into every Bazar constituted the most effective manifestoes 
‘ and, proclamations human ihgenuity could have, devised : 
readily multiplied, they were individually the easiest and 
most naturally transported of ajl official documents ; 
veriest FaMr, in his-^ semfmude costume, ‘might carry* the 
ostensible proof of a new dynasty into rfgifcns ^here even 
the name of the kingdom itself was unknWn. In short, 
there was but little limit, to the range of these Eastern 
heralds; the Numismatic Garter Eing-at-Arms was recog- 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted the gold, and inter- 
preters could be found to designate the Caesar whose “ epi- 
graph" figured on its surface. So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sultan’s titles were ostentatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
announcement of the fact that they themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain. Equally, on the other 
• hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supreme power. There are 
but few instances of abstention from the exercise of this 
highly-prized prerogative in the present series, but in all 
such cases the guidinfg motives 5 ire^‘ sufficiently ascertained. 

The epoch which the piefont -series of medals illustrates 
extends from a.d. 1192 to 1554, or a period of somewhat 
‘ K>ore than three centuries and a half : during this interval 
six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dehli. I purposely avoid any attempt 
*,at k general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at all 
times uncertain i'l extent, varying from the extreme limits 
of Eastern Bengal on the one side, to Kabul and Kandahdr 
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on the west, with Siadh and. the §outhem Peninsulq, to 
complete* the ciAle; occasimially reduced ^to » few districts 
around the capital, and intone instance confined to the single 
^pot^nclosed witWn the walls of lihe metropolis itself. 

The materiale at present available suffice to determine, 
with some 'accuracy, the thecft-etiiAl standards of the cur- 
rency of the Pathan^ Sultans. Some new, evidence on the 
subject has lately come light in the journals' o4.Westem 
traveUers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Hijrah, which coincides in a singular manner with 
, the data afforded by the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins; so i^at we are now in a position to main- 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsb from possibly conflicting native traditions, re- 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the m«tal in each case being as ^ure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten- 
tional Mint standard must ha\e ranged very closely ugon 
the 175 grains, Tro\> which amount can be nearly told in 
the balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also* for which there was high 
authority in the Safara/.-ha,- or “ 5ne -hundred rati,” divi- 
sional term, which appears’jn eivly pogt-Vedic commentaries. 
The most important . elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid Veces of s*ilver ani* 
copper, combined in the proportions ’necessary to consti- 
tute the equivalent sub-ffivismns of the ruling sUver TanM, 
which, although it was anomalously compoM of 100 Indian.* 
Gunjd seeds {Ahrm prccatlrim), was never’divided in practice 
by any other number than 64. The favourite sub- divisional 
current piece, in more advanced* times, seems to have been 
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-i- or latter denominfition it preserved in the Easht 

Kdni, or “ Eight-Kams,” the counterpart and correspondent 
of eight Jitals, 64 of which dlso'fell into the general total of a 
Tanhah. And here it would .?eem that more purely indigenous 
traditions had, to be reconciled to intermediate, ^A-ryan innova- 
tions. The new Tanliah might rule and reguHte ils own sub- 
divisions,, but it does not seem to have been able to emancipate 
ifeelf from tile old silver Purdna of y2 Eatis of Manu s Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 56 grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak. So 
intuitiv'e in the native mind was the idea of reckoning by 
fours, the “ Gunda” of the modern indigene, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically, whatever the current rate, may have 
been at any given moment, at 1 : 8. So also the silver 
piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8x8), and the 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fals to 
the of a Tankah. The Quaternary scale, in short, was 
all-pervading ; there was no escaping the inevitable 4’s, 16’s, 
32’s, and bd's, the heritage of the masses, which; having sur- 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still 
flourish undisturbed ,by Ifne presence of British decimals. 

The modiflcations effected in the coinage by Muhammad 
bin TughlUk are highly ilistriictive, and seem to determine 
,beyond°q<iestion thee ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the period. No^ less*' worthy of study is his attempt to in- 
troduce a forced currency of coppet tokens. The amplifi- 
c cation by Firuz.Shah of the "divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver *is also of impi'Ftance, as leading-up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Buhlol Lodi and his sorf Sikandar, and, finally, m the 
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• • 

reforms perfected by* Shir Shdh,— the production of the** 

• • 

‘‘ Eupee^* (of P78 grains),# and the jyibstitution of copper 
coins for the fallacious mix5d-4ietal pieces, — may be seen 
• thOi almost unchanged conditiop of the lower ^currencies of 
Her Majesty ’s^Government in India at the present day. 

^ 0 t * 

Amid the ge^^eral series of ^he ooins of the Dehli monarchs 
I hate also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 

more or less directly identified wfith their rule, such ^as 

*• 

the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
absorption of the kingdoms of, the Hindu potentates: off- 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from the Aints of 
the Muslim conte^nporaries of the early occupying con- 
querors, who held, in their own right, outljfing provinces 
in India.,, And, more consecutively, reference has been 
made to the currencies of their fellow- warriors for the faith 
in Diengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
the Sultans of Hindustan. And, lastly, advantage has been . 
taken of an analogous species •of illustration contributed by 
the inscriptions recorded on the public monuments oT the 
Imperial d\^asty, which, in ea?ly days, weiti largely and 
effectively employed in the dd'oration of J:he walls and gJ^jte- 
ways of mosques, pala'-es., and •tomJ)s. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, wheth^r^ as regards the ornamental 
form of the Arabes^que, or ^he more stern chiselling of the 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with the Jb*est specimens of Sar|- 
cenic art extant. • * 

I now proceed to eshibit a complete list of the sovereigns 
of the Pathan dynasty, with the dates of accession of Sachb. 

I must premise that ^ have intentionally retained the 
Hijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where the precis period in Muhammadan 
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j months or days mis uncertain, it would have been' impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era. * Hence 
I have adopted tha plan oJ^. annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each king, the day and the year of 
calendar adsw^ring ‘co the*^ initial day of the Hijrah year 
so quoted. The note at the foot of this* page, giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
'^x^alculatiAg the ivregularities of the Muhammadan y&ar, will 
efficientlj- supply the references to intermediate periods. 

^ The Hijrah era commenc^ed on the 15th July, a.d. 622.^ The 
year is ^purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month being 
reckoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter- 
calation. In practice, months of 30 and 29 days are made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days : ‘eleven times in 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, making 355 days 
in that year. So that the average length of a year is *S54{-o days, 
a month, or tV, being 29-^-J‘, The intercalary year of 355 days 
occurs on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, lOt^, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
and^29th years of every tthirty years. 

The Muhammadan Months are as* follows : — 

» y y €■ ' 

1. » Muharram, 30 days. 

• ^ 2. , Safar, 29 ,, 

3. feabful'awN^al, 30 ,, 

4. Eahi’nl akhir, 29 ,, 

^ JumadaT awwal^, 30 ,, 

r ^ JumadaT akhir, 29 ,, 


7. 

Rajah, 

30 

ft 

8. 

^ Sh aban ^ 

29 

tt 

• ‘ 9. 

Eamazan* 

30 

tt 

* 10. 

ShawwH, • 

29 

ft 

11. 

ZVl k’adah, 

30 

tt 

12. 

ZfT*hijjah, 

29 

tf 
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LIST OF THB PATHAN SULTANS OF piNDLTSTAN. 


^ KO. 



1 

DA'i'E^ 0 
ACCES- 
SION. 
A.H. 

- -ft 

F INITIAL DATE 

OF THE 

HU UAH YEAR. 
A.D. 

— — • — — — — 

• • 

• NAMESi OP-SULinNS. 

• t ^ 

• .1. 

589 

Jan. f, 1193 

Mu’izz-pd-din Muhammad bin Sam( 1 st 
Dynasty). * 

2 

602 

1^, 120^ 

Kutb-ud-dm Aibek. • 

3 

607 

, June,25, 121C 

A'rai)^ Shaji. 

4 

.607 

u n 

Shams-ud-di'n Altam.sb. 

5 

fi33 

Sept. 16, 1235 

Rukn-ud>din Firuz Shah I. • 

6 

634 

Aug. 14, 1236ft Sultan lliziah. ! 

7 

637 

„ 3, 1^39 

j Mu’izz-ud-dm Eahram Shals* 

8 

639 

July 12, 1241 

: Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah. 

9 

644 

May 19, 1246 

I Kasir-ud-dm Mahmud. 

10 

664 

Oct. 13, 1265 

Gbias-uri-dm J3alban. 

11 

686 

Feb. 16, 1287 

Mu’izz-ud-dm Kaikubad. [D^^nastv). 

12 

689 

Jun. 14„1290 

Jalal-ud-dm Firuz Shabll. A'AeT/z (2nd 

13 

695 

Xov. 10, 1295 

llukn-ud-din Ibrahim. 

14 

695 


Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 

15 

715 

?.cnl 7, 1315 
Mareli26,1316 

Shahab-ud-din ’Umar. 

16 

716 ■ 

Kutb-ud-din ^lubarak Shah I. 

17 

720 

Feb. 12, 1320 

iS'asir-ud-din Khusru. [Dynasty). 

18 

720 

u u 

Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah (3rd 

19 

725 

Dec. 18, 1324 

^luhammad bin Tughlak. 

20 

752 

Feb. 28, 1351 

Firuz 8*11511 III. hin Salar Rajah. 

21 

790 

Jan. 11, 1388 

Tughlak Shah II. 

22 

791 

Dec. 31, 1388 

Abubifkr Shah. 

23 

792 

J)ec. 20, 1389 

Muhammad Shah bin Firuz Shah., 

24 

795 

Nov. 17, 1*392 

Sikandar Shah. [(Timur, 800). 

25 

795 

ft 

Mahmut? Shah bin Muhammad Shah 

26 

797 

Oct. 27, 1394 

JN^usr^t Shah, Interregnum, Mahmud re- 
stored, 802. , , 

27 

815 

April 13, 1412, 
Mareli23,1414 

Daulat Kiian Lodi. * 

28 

817 

,Kliizr Khan ^ijud (4th Dynasty). 

29 

824 

Jan. 6, 1421 

^lu’i^z jad-din Mubarak Shah II. 

30 

837 

Aug. 18, 1433 

Muhamijiad Shah bin Farid Shahr 
’Alam Shah. * 

31 

847 

May 1, 1^43 

32 

855 

Feb. 3, 1451 

Buhlol Lodi i^th Dynasty^. ^ 

33 

894 

Dec. 5, 1488' 

Sikandar bin^uhlol. » 

34 

923 

Jan. 24, 1517 

Ibrahim bin Sikandar (Eabar, 932 a.h.) 
Muhammad Humayun, Mughal. 
Farid-ud-din Shir Shah, Afghan. ^ 

35 

937 . 

Aug. 25, 154*0 

36 

947 

May 8, 1540 

37 

952 ; 

March 15, 1545 

Islam Shah. • • 

38 

960 

Dec. 18, 1552 

Muhammad ’Adil Shah. * 

39 

961 

Dec. 7, 1553* 

Ibrahim Sur. ft [962 a.h.) 

40 

962 

• 

Nov. 26, 1554 

Sikandar Shah. (Humayun, restored 

• 



I 


tll^TEOBTICTOEY Li6T OF* THE RULERS ^AND KIFGS 
* I. • OF BENGAL. ' 


NO. 

DATE OF 
ACCESSIOJ 

A.H. 

INITIAL DATE 
r OF THE 

eSjEAH YEAR. 

A 1). 

.. ^ 

’• * * • f 

NAMES OF EULERS AND KINGS. 

t 

r A 

1 

600 

Sept. 10,1203 

• Mulfammad Bakhtidf Khi^i, 
’Izz-ud-din MuRammad Shiran Khilji. 
'Ala-ud-din ’Ali Mardan, Klihji. 
Husam-ud^din Awz KliUji {Sultan 
Ghias-ud-diif). 

2 

602 

Aug. 18,1205 
Julyrie, 1208 

3 

605 

^ 4 

608 

•r 

June 15, 1211 

5 

624 

Dec. 22, 1226 

IS’asir-nd-din Mahmud^ bin Sultan 
s.Altamsh (Coin, IN'o. 60). 

6 

627 

!Nov. 20, 1229 

j LAla-ud-dfn Jani. * | 

7 

>> 

yy yy 

Saif-ud-din Aibek, Yuglidn Tat. \ 

8 

631 

Oct. 7, 1233 

’Izz-ud-din Tugbral, ) 7 poa ^ 

Tughdn Ehd^i. j 634-7 

9 

642 

June 9, 1244 

Kamr-ud-din Tamar Khdn^ Kiran. 

i 10 

I 


yy yy 

Ikhtfar-ud-din, YuzlAg.^ Tughral 
Ifhdn. 1 

11 

656 

Jan. 8, 1258 

Jalal-nd-din Mas’aud 3fululc Jdnu ' 

i 12 1 

657 

Dec. 29, 1258 

’Izz-ud-din Balkan, 2 JJzbegi. 

1 13 1 

1 i 
j . j 

yy 

)) yy 

Tj^j-ud-din Arslan Khan, Sanjar, ; 
Khwarizmi. i 

i 14 1 

' - - i 

659 

Dec. 6, 1260 

Mujiammad Arslan Khan, Tatar Khdn ‘ 

15 1 

676(?) 

. i 

Sultan Magliis-ud-din Tughral. 

: 16» 

681 

April 11, 1282; 

Biighrd Khdn., ?^asir-ud-airi Ilahnud, \ 

^ second son of Sultan Balhan. ' 

: 17 

691 

Deo. 24, 1291 

liukn-ud-dfn Kai Kdiis. 

! 18 

702 

Aug. 26, 1302 

Shaijs-ud-din Firiiz Shah. (Reigned ■ 

1 

# 

9 

t 

in Lakhnauti till 722.) 

19 

* 

iShahabt^ud-llin Bughrah Shah. 

1 20 

710 

May 31, 1310 

Ghias-ud-din Bahadur Shdh. 

1 21 

733 

Sept. 22, 1332 

3Tulf\mm,c$d bin Tughlah. 

j 22 

737 r 

Aug. 10, 1336 

Pakr-jid-din M%hdrah Shdh. 

' 23 

742 

June 17, 1,341 

Ala-ud-diii ^Ali Shdh. 

€24 

f 

751 ^j] 

March 1 1, 1 3J>0 
« 

— 

Ikhtfar-ud-din Ghdzi Shdh. 


^ 2^Tliese contrasts in the orthography follow the Persian text of Minhtij-us- 
S^aj, who seems to have Assigned to mark a difference in the pronunciation ; but 
I should be unwilling to rely upon any such ch|nce discriminations, in a text so 
obviously at the mercy ofignorant Oriental copyists. 


1 


I 



The Minaret of Mas’aud III., .>h.’492-508 (a.d. 1099-1114), at GhaznI,^ 
Jrom a Sketch b)*G. J, Vigne, Esq. ^ 

Fergusson's IIan<jJbook of Architecture^ vol, i. p. 415. 


First King (a. h. 589-602; a.ea 1193-1205). 


The man who, by the force of his own energy, ,or that 
which he imparted k) his generals, ^was enabled to change 
^ Inscription on thb Minaret. (From Jour. As. Soc. Bengal.) 
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the destinies of InjJia towards the close ot the twdfth cen- 
lury ^.D., came 6f a royal hohse, dating from an o1;}scure 
principality in •the 4 mountains ^south-east of Herat.^ The 
great Mahmud of Ghazni, some two (^nturies previously, had 
penetrated frequently and % varied routes* into the rich 
plains of India ^ his aim, with but scant affectatien of the 
Muslim cry of a ‘"holy war,'^ was in truth mere plunder, 
and with this he, returned, plentifully gratified to* his 
noi^hern capital. ^ 

The later scions of the dynasty of Subuktagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ^Ala-ud-dm Husain Jahansoz.in 
A.H. 550, retired to Labor, and had already, in efiect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns; so that as Mu’izz-ud-din 
pressed down and around them, the occupation 9 f» the more 
advanced provinces of Hindiistdn followed as a* natural 
sequence. MiC izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, or Shahcih-ud- 
din, as he was called in his^ youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghori, the founder of the Pathan dynasty of 
Dehli, ^is first noticed in Jiistory on the occasion jf his no- 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, |jhias-ud- 
din, to the charge of a province of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notoiapus Ala- ud- din Husain Jahdnsoz, After the accession 
of Ghias-ud-din to the throne of Ghqr, in 55S a.h., Mu'izz- 
ud-din, acting as his general, stiMued*portions of Khorasdn ; 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni,* in 569, Tie was nominated 

J ^ , 
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by bis Suzerain ^ro|ber to the government of that country. 
From .this time his incursions inl;o India commenced: in 
571 he conquered Multdn; in 674 he expA-ienced a sanguinary 
dpfeat in an ex:pedition%gainst the prince of Nahrwak; next, 
Khusru MaHk, the last of the Gha 2 !havis, Vas assailed ; and 
at length, in 5 ^ 2 , captured by stratagem. In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was 
totally routed on fhe^memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Chohan leader, Brithvi Haja of Ajmir. Aftei"*a year’s re- 
pose, the disgrace of thJs defeat still rankling within him, 
h^, on the self-same battle-ground, again encountered his 
former adversary, now supported by the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes. * This time fortune favoured the Ghoris, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host. By this single victory the Muhammadans may be 
said to have become the virtulil masters of Hindustan. The 
ulterior measures for the subjugation of the country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
the Indixn empire of Muhai^mad Ghori were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustan, 
and eventual successpr on the ^throne 6f Dehli, Kuth%iid-din 

* I 

Aibek. Ghils-ud-din, who] had long retained little beyond 
the title of a king, died in 5^9 a.h., and shortly afterwards 
Mu’izz-ud-din was installed in forni.^ An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest in the north, in itself attended by most^cfisas- 
trous results, was , succeeded by the revolt of the governors 
of Ghazni and Multdn : this outbreak, however, '^as soon 
suppressed. In the» month of Sh’abdn, a.h. 602,^ Mu>ham- 

L* ^ 

And tlie Manzil of Damik** became' a proverb in the land. — Tabak^t-i-N&siri, 
p. 124. ‘ 
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mad Ghori was slain in his tent, in the centre of his own 
camp, by a band of Gtkkars. At his death, the Muslim 
empire in Indih eSlteUded generally over nearly the whole 
of Hindustan Proper, Sind, and Bengal. The sovereignty" 
was, however,- held by very exceptional tenures, and was 
most indeterminate in its inner geographicaPlimits.*^ 

^ Muhammad hin Sam. 

(Similar to h^'o. 2. Plate 1.) 

Gold. WeigM, 93 grs. Very rare.' Ghazni, a.u. 692. Col. Gutbcie. 
Circular Areas. 

4_LJ , 

4A 

c 

1.^ 

I ( 

— Suruli Ixi. 9. Kuran. 

t 

la. There is another imperfect specimen of this gold issue in the 
Masson Collection in the? East India Library, weighing 99 grs. 

1^0. 2 t^ig. 2, plate i.). Silver. Weight, 68 grs. Similar tvpes. 
Masson Collection. Dates observed, a.h. 590, 596.* 




A U 1 


cr 






^Margin, J Ajji , . 
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No. 3. ' (1^0. 1, Plate L) :> 

Silver. *74 grs.: Yery rare. a.h. 596. {Prinsep Collection/^ M,) 
Legends arranged in concentric^ circles. 

Ohv . — * > 

h 

^^\ j^Jj\ m\ dSi ^ 

* ^ ^ A/Ksr^ 

Rev.— " 

iU ^ j ^ ^ 


jj\ J 

I^L jjj 

Translation. 

Oh.— It 's he that hath sent his messenger, with guidance^and the 
true ^aith, that he might exalt it above all religions, though 
the infidels be averse thereto. (Kuran, Surah ix. 33.)— There 
is no god but God. Muhammad is the prophet of God ! ^ The 
most mighty sovereign — Ghias ud dunya wa ud din, Abill Path. 
— Muhammad bin Sam. 

^^r.— This Dirham was struck iii the city of Gha-jiah, in the year 
five hundred and ninety-six. — -A1 Nasir le dm i]lah (the Khalif). 

The mighty sovereign, Mu’izz—ud dunya waud dinAbulM’iziffar. 

— Muhammad bin Sam. 

The above coins in the joint names of Ghms-ud-din and Mu izz-ud- 
din, bear testimony to the associated regal jpowers of the two brothers. 
It is to be noticed, iTowever, that the superlative The 

greatesJ,” is applied to the one king, while jja*^ “ Great,” is all 


c 
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c 

tt>t M extended te the eonqueior ot India. It „U 1 beobaerred ' 
^ the eehaa ,hieb f,U»e. thati ,n the death „f hi..I*,a..r, 
Mu’izz-ud-din Umself#adopted the superlative ^ 

3a. Silver. • Weight, ] 33 Similar coin. ’ Col. Guthrie ' 

• ■ ■> ' . 

(No. 3. Plate I.) 

Stiver. Weight 59-4^8. Squafe areas, a.h. 598. Col. Guthrie. 

'■ , Obverse. 

<< ! <t im I e.Stt I I , ,, 




^Lk-LJl 




Margins illegible. 

. The above coins are in effect merely introductory to the 
DehK series proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 
_ first occfapying Muhammadan conqueror of Lidia, they in some 
degree formed the models upoil which the phraseology of the 
legends of the new currency was based, though, it will be 
seen, that they in no degree ‘affected tile system of weights 
or values obtaining in the qorthern provinces of India. 
Indeed, the old.issues of “Dehlivdlas ” composed of a mixture 
of copper and filver, retailed their place throughout the land, 
and were imitated and adopted, with ‘^altered legends, by 
Altamsh and his feudatories, Kubdchah of Sind, and others • 
audit k not until the year 630 a.h.^ that any silver pieces 
of the new empire make, their appearance (No. 28 m/m), and 

then their standard of weight equaUy follows the Indian 
system. „ i 


t 
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■) 

5. , ‘ ^ (No. 4, Plate I.) 

Mixed silver and copper. 49 grs. Pare. (Sind Mint.'^ 

Ohv . — ^ S! ^ILLJ}} 0 

Bev , — Horseman iji outline (conventionally styled TugJira 
Mndi legend ^ Sri JSammiraL 

No. 6. " ' (No. 5, Plate I.) 

* ^ Mixed silver and copper. Weight, 49 grs. Pare. 

Ohv . — Same as Iy\). 5. 

t uk 

Bev . — Pude figure of a cavalier, with lance at the charge. 


^ 0 ^ 7. (No. 6, Plate 1.) 

Silver (impure). 46 grs. (Ghor Mint?) 

Ohv . — 

Pude representation of a horseman, with lance at 
- the charge ; but the contrast is marked in the adher- 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
^ combination of letters and material forms affected in 

Muhammadan Tughri^. 


No. 8. (No. 7; Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. (Labor Mint ?) 

Ohv . — ^ IjjJl 
Bev* — 1411-? ^ ^ 

No. 9. -i (No. 8, Plate f.) 

Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Labor Mint.) 
Ohv . — j 

Bev . — ^ y'] 


No. 10. . (No. 9, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 49 grs. (Hehli Mint.) 
Ohv.—^ Sri Mahahad Same. 

Jlev. Sri Hammirah. 


Hlfciiu Lf%rto 

..It. 


» 


f 
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No. 11. Silver and copper. "Weight, 48 grs. (Sind Mint.) Similar 
Hindi legends, both obverse and reverse, to No. 10^ The 
device qf the Bwrseman follows the same tracings as the 
figure on No. 5, and the forms of the letters are nearly 
f identical, approximating closel/to the style in use on the 
coins of Kubachah. 

No. 12. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Nev type. E. I. 
Collection. (Peshawar Mint.) 

Ohv. — Bull in Tughra, greatly aib^jrted. 

* • • Mahamad Same. 

Rev. Horseman, well-defined. Similar in design to No. 4, 

^ Plate I. 

Legend — Sri Hamnirah. 

In a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, in 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the word Parshdr 

(Peshawar). On the horse’s quarter may be read the le1:ters 1:?^ 
Jaldl} (See Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 20.) 

No. 13. (No. 10, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 46 gvs. (Gwalior Mint.) 
iOhv. — ^Mahamad Sami. *■ 

Rev . — Eigure of the Hor&'^man greatly debased. No legend. 

No. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. My cabinet. 






Ohv. — j4Lo ^ 

Rev . — A rude figure of a Horse. - 
Similar to thos^r depicted in Prinsep’b Essays, p . xxv. figs. 8-13; 

Ariana Antiqua, pL^xix. fig. 14, and pi. xx. fig. 6. 

> C , ■*> 

1 The reading of Parshor is confirmed by later specimens from the mints of 
’Ala-ud-din Muhammad, Khivdrizmi, who was criti’cn’ in Jus geography, inserting 
the i^mes of his mints in all corts of odd corners, wherever space was to be found 
in thd general design ; for instance, Bam'idn on r ‘hie witli the spear, Karmdn 
(imitating Ilduz) on the sideOf the Bull, and^^^^» in the same place.—Journ. 
K.A.S. lii. pp. 205, 206. See also Elliot’s Historians, i. 47, andii. 397. 
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I do ifot propose It) review in any detail flie general 
series of*^*Muliammad Ghori’s • Indian cpmages, but there 
is a single specimen which, I ^am anxious to notice on 
mccount of the umisual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though I have frankly to confess tlfat the ^imperfect and 
obscured reverse •epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a* doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that may now ibe ^ pronounced.^ *The f^pearance 
of the joint names of Muhammad bin Sam and Prithvi 
Raja on one and the^same coin is certainly startling, but 
there* is nothing in the 'fact that need militate Sgainst 
local probabilities. ^ We find that ^^the son of Rai Pitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection ^of the 
sublime cqurt/’ was left in charge of Ajmir,^ in which 
case a numismatic confession of fealty would be quite ap- 
propriate, or this coinage may even have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula- 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, mpre the appearance of Dehli Mint art thaff of 
Ajmir manipulation. Many othef explanations* of the asso- 
ciation might be given, but ftiat it is useless to enlarge upon 
such imperfect data; and I only publish this curious piece 
that attention n^ay ibe drawn tq the possible existence of 
similar specimens other imperfectly examined collections. 



^ Generi^l Cunningliam lias alsfli examined tlis coin at my request, .and, while 
expressing surprise a^'^^^-ie combination o^ names, does not at all (Sbntest the 
obvious reading of the letters still visible on tli? Coin. 

2 Ttij-ul-Mahsir, Elliot’s Hi^.orians, ii. pp. 216, 219, 220, 226. Tod, ii. 451. 
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No. 15. Silfer and Copper. Weight, 36 gra. (My cabinelf.) Unique. 


^ Horseinai^. a 

IT" 

. . Prittvi . . 


BuU." 

^<Rf*T^¥R 

Sri Mahamad Sam. 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bin Sam were, as may 
be seen, jwowedly adaptive, and. hitroductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors. One of 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols, and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Chand, the 
last of the Rahtors of Kanauj,^ in a.d. 1194. A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
afiected under the Sword of Islam, is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid the commerce of the indigenes.^ 

' The intermediate coin (No. 17) of Prithvi (Varmma) Deva, 
a' contemporary of Govinda’s (No.- 16), indicates that much 
of the doxmnion of the Rahtors had already passed away 
from them, though the successful Chandel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the a§sault8 of an 
alien race.^’' * a 

1 He is called Jai Chand of Benares by the Tkj-ul-Ma&sir. —Elliot, ii. 223, 300. 
SO' also Minhaj, p. 140, text, ^e Bard Chand also mentions that the Baja of 
K§.si was a feudatory of Kanauj (Tod, ii. 466). The Bahtor capital was latterly 
removed to Bari, east of the Ganges. 

* Only ene of these coins of IVlliharamad hih' Sam seems to have fallen to the 
share of James Prinsep’s numerous (Rjntributors (Essays . 289), who found the 
older issues common enough. • The twenty-six specimens of the conqueror’s 
coinage now noticed seem all to have been obtained by Masson in Afghanistan. 
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The nfbdifications ike name and titles of Muhammad bin 
Sdm undergo in the contrasted specimens a»e curious, and 
may be supposed to indicate tLe several stages of recent 
•victory and moFe fixed dbcupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. * • 

• • 

; KAKAUJ COINS. 

Govindci* ChanSra, a.d. 1120-1144.2 ^ 

No. 16. Gold. (Prinsep- pi. xxiv. fig. 2; Ariana Antiqua, xx. 22; 
and H. dl. Wilson, Asiatic Pesearches, xviii. ) * 

Obverse— The God^lcss ZaMmi seated. The figure holding the 
cornucopia isjmitated from the earliest types of the Gupta coinage 
(Prinsep’s Essays, PI. xxiii. 18, 19, etc.). 

Reverse — Legend in three lines — 

^ II 

Srh. mad Govinda Chandra Bern, 

• • 

Prithvi (V armma) Deva Chandel i^aja of Mahoba, etc.^ (ad 1125- 
1130). • • • 


No. 17. Gold.^ (Prinsep’s Essays, 1 . 292.) Conwnon. 
Obverse as usu^. 

Beverse-^* 

Sri Mat Prithvi Beva. 


1 The Thj-ul-Mahsir has a regprd of this imntage, “and the«face of the diiidr 
and the diram was adorned with the name ^ind titles” of the king. — jEJJliot, ii. 22.3. 

2 Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. • 

3 See Gen! Cunningham’s List, quoted below, p. 65. 
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20 * THE COINS OF MOHAMHAD BIN SAM. 

« 

mVhaMI^UD 2IN SAM’S KANAUJ COINS.^,, 

, (Date of ' Conquest a.h< 590 = a.d. 1194.) 

IN’o. 18. Gold. (5 specimens. E. i. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxiv. fig. 3, vol. i. 292 ; Ariana Amtiqua, pi. xxi. 25. ' * * 



Obverse as usual in the Kanauj series^. 

VJywrss— ^ ^TR II Sr( Mahamnd bene SdmA. 

^^ 0 . 19. Gold. (21 specimens. E. I. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
i. 292 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 25, 26, 2^. 

Obverse as usual. 

Reverse—-^ f ^TTR— Ham(r Mohamad Sdm. 

<1 

In further illustration of these Numismatic memorials, I 
propose to insert, as occasion offers, selected specimens of the 
monumental inscriptions of 'the Pathdn dynasty, which I had 
prepared fof ^publication so long ago as 185 r. For the 
majority of these records I was originally indebted to Syud 
Ahmad Khan’s excePent* Archaeological History of Dehli, 
the Asar-us-Sunnadeed,” } but the moje tomplicated epi- 
graphs were re-examined and patiently tested, both by that 
^nthusiastif antiquary and myself, under the ^ery shadow 
of ‘the buildings upon whose walls they are engraved. 

^ The first edition of the jUT (written in Urdu) appeared at Dehli 

in 1846; a second and greatly improved edition, illustrated with numerous fac- 
similes, was^ published in 1854. A large portion of this latter has been repro- 
duced in Flinch, by M. Garcin de Tassjj, in the Journal Asi^tique, vols. xv. (1860) 
p. 508, xvi. 190, 392, 521, and xvti. 77. This series of articles extends over 
nearly 200 pages, 8vo. 



$ 



The KtA-B MinAr at Dehli.* 

^^ Theminarisi^ft.^in.in diameter at the base, and, when measit^d in 1794, u af; 
2^ ft. in height. JEvef^ then^ howei^er, the cap^al was ruined, so that ten or perhaps 
twenty feet must he added to this Jo complete its original elevation. It is ornamented hy 
four boldly projecting ba%omes ; one aUfiO, the second at 140, the third at 180, ajid the 
fourth at 20S feet tfrom the ground; between which are richly sculptured raised belts con- 
taining inscriptions. In the lower story the projecting Jtutes a% altern^ely angular ami 
circular, in the second circular, a^^d in the third angular only ; above this the tninffr is 
plain, hut principally of white marble, with^elts of the red sandstone, of which the three 
lower stories are composed.'^ —Fergusson^s Handbo^ of Architecture, i. 421. 


A. Inscription of Muhammad bin Sdm^ on the 4th ^circlet of the 
lower stiy of the Kuth Minar. • 
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_. ^jLu».^! k-sU <_>l^ ^UV £»1’1 J«'i^ ^Ua!! Ar^li 

jU ^\ j \ ,oy ^Ui J jk j ajyi 

4X-«^ _jj1 UjJI iUl CJiU^jjS.'* <dl\ 

f * 


E. The jecond band or belt of Inscriptions (counting from the J)ase- 
ment upwards) is also filled in with a nearly similar enumeration » 
of the titles of Muhammad bin Sam^ concluding, however, with 
the hitherto novel designation of ^ 

Inscriptions of Kuth-ud-din Aiheg. 

C. The second line of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Kutb Mosque, at Dehli, dated a.h. 587^=1191 A.n. 


^ General Cunningham, on, his last visit to Dehli in 1862, critically examined 
this inscription’ Aith a binocular, and was inclined to tlpnk t^at Syud Ahmad had 
been in error in reading this date as 587 instead of 589 (Arch. Report, p. 28)1 
As I have, I believe, succeeded in satisfying General Cunmngham that 587 is the 
co^ect sculptured date, I|ishoul^ not have entered further into the (fuestion, were it 
not far the historical importance of the numbers ii^ question. I stated with some 
confidence in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays (Vol. i., p. 326) that the true date in 
this epigraph was 587 a.h., and my justification for so positive an assertion was 
that I had, in January, 1855, very carefully studied the original, even to the 
extent of assuring myself of the bearing of every line and letter, by means of a 
scaffolding e^'ected for the purpose, which was ijecessary, as the inscription was 
high up, andl moreover, obscured ordinarily by the arch under and within which 
it was placed. In this examination I took eye tracings and papen^ impressions 
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of all such parts a^ presented ^iny difficulties, and thi^ enabled me to correct, 
without hesitation, S}uid ft.hmad’s reading of ^ 

jSb ^UlrsTU 4]^ 

into ihe text given above — but the date was to my apprehension so obvious, that 
I did not either copy or take a rubbing of the words. However, to set the 
question definitely at rest. I have now sent out to Dehli, and have had the doubtful 
passage examined anew by a most competent authority, and the reply received is 
that there i^??9 doubt that the unit is and not points are of hut 

little conscciiience, the position of the elongated up-stroke settles the question, in 
these cases, and as for the “two dots,” even supposing them to exist, the dots 
arc sc^scattered at hazard in these legends that but little reliance could be placed 
upon their referring more directly to ^..,V than to the penultimate letter of 
which is immediately over it. Ihn Batutah, during his residence at the 
Court of Deljli (a. 11 . 734-743), fead the da^e on the original monument as •84 a.h. 
(French edition, iii. pp. xi. 146, 161), |jut the mistake of^ substituting ^ 
four for « sfveriy in the decipherment of the intertwined tuglira writing, 
would readily occur, even if the»error is not due to the ftill more probable source 
of the careless coppng of his autograph MS. • 

As regards the Bistorifeal evidence to ibe date of 587 a.h. for the capture of 
Dehli by the Muslinjs, it •is coraj)lete and consistent in the best authorities; 
Hasan Nizfimi, a so to sgy contemporary, places the event in 587 (Elliot, ii. p. 
216), and Minhaj-us-Sirfij repeats in various forms, wlnle trealfcg of the lift of 
Aibeg, the confiirmation of the same ^ate. (Elliot, ii. p. 300 ; Calcutta text, pp. 
139, and at p. 141, in noticing Kutb-ud-dinis death in 607 a.h., it expressly adds, 
“from the first conquest of Dehli years”). 

The discrepancy which it has t>een attemptq^ clumsily to correct in some versions 
of the Persian text seems to hSve arisen^ut of the faulty narrative^of the life of 
Mu’izz-ud-d£n himself (Calcutta text, p. ItO and note, p. 139). 
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D. Inscription over the northern entrance to the Mosque, dated 

• A.H., 592=1195-6 Afb. 

Cl^ j ^ J (Puran, x. 26) |*JcuuJl LLa , 

U'Jl Jbo 

I * I 

, 

E. Date on the Centre Gateway of the Mosque, ca.h. =A.n. 1197-8. 

<t;U i ti'' u4r^' 

I consider that all these inscriptions were executed under 
the direct auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibe^, though he em- 
blazons his own name and title in a single e.nd special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa- 
tion in the erection of these buildings on the defaced lower 
band of the Minar, immediately over the foundation co'arsc, 
where his recognized titles of^l ‘ are still 

legible. I may remark, incidentally, with reference to the 
much-debated question as tc the assumed Hindu origin or 
the secondary"adaptation b/ the Muhammadans df the par- 
tially prepared Kutb Mindr, that General Cunningham’s 
arguments, tending to prove- the independent inception of the 
design by Kufb-ud-din Aibe^ are to my-'micd conclusive,® 
and this determination asserts itsplf aLogether apart from 
the internal evidence of, the inscriptions themselves; for, by 


•^Asar-us-Sunnadeed, p. 13, ^ . Syud 

Ahmad Khhn, who has had great experience in these matters, restores, with some 
confidence, a continuation of the legend, thus; 1 \ft ^ 

» Archmological Eeport, Season of C862-3, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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* t • I 

parity 0/ reasoniog— the Minar had been a mere adaptation 
of Eai /Pithora’s one-storied builditig— yould not a similar 
boast have decorated its largely sculptured Vails ^to that sq^ 
triumphantly engraved on* the mosque of the same period, 
•where the twenty-seven Idol, temples,’^ the very pillars of 
which are |een in their varied omamontj^tion aroifnd the 
square •of the court-yard, are monumentally recorded as 
ha’^ing contributed to the erection of the dominating reli- 
gious edifice of the CoAju^ror’s faith ? * ^ 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Kutb, was avowedly biiilt of the materials contributed by 
thtf local idol temples,^ also bears an epigraph date^ during 
the reign of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam. Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation^ of this inscription, to the 
following effect : — 

(This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of Akbar, the 
son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, five hufidred and ninety-six.” — General 
Cunningham, Archmological Report, 1864-5, p. 9. 

* f * 

Tuj-ud-iVin Ilduz, 

• • • 

Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam a»e the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Uduz^i comprehending the varidTis series in 
copper, silver, gr g^ld, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative j)osi|ions of the master 
and the trusted slaye, who had so won upon his lord’s 
favour that the. latter, before ^his death, had designed to 

^ At Ajirifr the Sultan “destroyed the pillars and foundations of the idol temples, 
and built in their stead mosqiies and colleges.” — Thj-ul-Ma^feir. ^Elliot, ii. 215. 

* The text is not appended? » 

3 Prop^lyj jJj yildiz, “a star.” Elpfinstone has “Eld6z.” 
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appoint Mm Ms successor in Ghazni.^ 5he earliest coins 
bearing the name ^ Ildnz, are those apparently struck at 
Jiis original seat' of governm^t, Karmdn, a most important 
and vital position on the main ^ine of communication be- 

tween Ghazni and the Indus, ^on the Bungush route.^ On* 

« * 

1 Minli5.j-iis-S]r5.j says the Sulthk gave him a a blacf ensign,” 

* •• fc 

T. N. CaMutta Text, 133. etc. 

2 The approximate position of this place is Lat. 33^ 40', Long. 70° 20'. A 
village of the name still exists to mark the ancient site*. Ibn Atlur refers to ^t as 

J}}^ 3 J'^. (*y j 

Other notices are to be found in Yakut’s Mushtarik, siAt voce. ; Elphinstone’s 
Cabool, i. 420; ii. 421 (362); H. T. Prinscp, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xi. 553; 
Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 150-158 ; Briggs’s Fcrishtah, i. 200; Price, Mi>hammadan 
Hist. ii. 309; Masson, Baluchisthn, etc. i. 114; Wood’s Oxus, 151; Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. 221, 551. 

Our knowledge of the geography of Jhis part of the country has been largely 
increased of late by Major Lumsden’s << Mission to Kandahar” (in 1858). His 
party pursued the direct route from Koh^t towards Ghazni as far as Piwar. But 
little in&rmation is given in the report with regal’d to the particular place now 
called ^‘Kirm^n,” which appears to be situated off the main line of communica- 
tion^ in a long darra^i or glen, extending fo| 15 miles to the W.N^.'W'. between 
two bold spurs, parallel to the general run of the “ Safid koh range.” The 
true dominating position of this keytof India se*ems to have been the fort of 
Kurram, Koormx, or Ktirum, as it is variously written, or Kkrm^ as it is pro- 
nounced ; and here arises a minor question of orthography, and a doubt 
whether, amid all these various renderings #f the name^from oral data, the 
corr|ct etymology ^s not be ^und in the extant “ Kurram"' and the plural 
KurreAhdn with the double Pushtfi r, the term for the whole 

division, instead of the ^^Kirmdn^'' which is\>ccasionally made use of. We have 
the -generic Kurram river for the naain stream, and a tributary known as 
the Kurramana^'* from the Arakzai mountain (p. 50), also the district Kurram 
khas,'* The omis^on of the short «vowels in Stmitic writing, and the im- 
perfection of tjie system of duplicating consonants, has always caused an un- 
certainty in the definition of geogr^hical terms; but all the materials in 
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these niDneys he ^yle| himself simply JjL ^ On his sub- 
sequent ^sues, when in charge of thfe metiopolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to (JsUaLsl^ ^ Ij i^\ — Ij 'iyt ^ 


the present case go to prove that the* survi^ng local pronunciation should 
rule in detenniitng^he question. On the other hand, j;he name of the Persian 
province of Kinndn^ under which general denominational head this place is 
clas^d by the Arab geographers, is itself unsettled and indeterminate, the 
Krimi ^ ^ “ a worm,” of th§ Sanskrit interpreters, fe altogether against the 
Greek Kap^awa, or the Latin Carmania ; moreover, our latest commentators on 
the Arabic form of cannot pronounce decisively whether it should be 

traq^literated as Kerman or Kirman (Diet. Geogr. de la Perse. C. B. de Maynard. 
Paris, 1861). The Pchlvi orthography of the oflScial Sassanian coins is 
w’here the simple ahr,?nce of the expressed e presupposes the short a. The 
fort of Kiirram^ situated in about 30^ 50' — 70^ 10', some 118 miles by road 
from Kob^tt (p. 51), standing at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is described by Major Lumsden “ as the residence of the local 
governor. It is a square mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long, 
haviflg hurjes^ or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of each face. 
There is but one gateway, towards the west ; and around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a bhzar ; while a second square, with faces 
parallel to tliose of the exterior*5vork, forms a citadel, containing the mag^ines and 
the quarters of the commandant ; a covered way, and ditch which can be made wet 
or dry at pletsure, runs all round the worts ; the latter is croSfeed by a drawbridge ; 

the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 

ample to present an insurmountable obstacle to doif ordinary irregular Affghhn 
force” (p. 61). The direct route to Kurman fronf Ghazni is varipusly stated by the 
Medieval Geographers at three or fou:l^ days’ march. We have no account of 
the intermediate st(%es, or the mature of the passes ; but, even assuming it at 
four days’ journey, the marching must have b^n gogd. Lumsden’ s map would 
make the distance, as the crow flies, al5out 82 miles. • 

' J.R.A.S. ix. 380, No. 9 (with the Karmdn Bull reverse). A binominal 
coin, without the usual figured device, \^ith ornamental Kufic letters (Ariana 
Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 
U jJl Similar titles, but omkting the preliminary 

and in his own sole name, may be seen in No. 8, JJ^.A.S. ix. 380. 
These last coins have the Horseman reverse. 
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but in either case reserving the place of hohour for his sove- 
reign’s laudatory designations (No. 23). There arc several 
(Varieties of these mfntages/ <hut ‘i^^he most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregaF issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous medak (for such their unusual weight 
implies them to J)^), in the sole name of the ‘^Martyred” 
Monarch, some considerable interval after his death (Nos. 20 
and 21),^ followed by Ilduzs first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with xhe recognition of the 
^UaLuJ^, the Martyred Sultan, but marked by the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of 

^^The great Sultan, Sultan of the East” (No. 
23). But the more direct bearing of the monetary ar- 
rangements of Ilduz upon the Dehli series, with which we 
are chiefly concerned, commences when, having been driven 
out of Ghazni by ’Ala-ud din Muhammad Ehwarzim Shah, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he , fell 
readily into the manners and customs of the country, and 
coined Dehhicdlas, both in metallic alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of miyed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is^^ven now 
but imperfectly determined. The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted.® They may, however, be safely 
transcribed as now printed (under No. 24). 

* J.fl.A.S. ix. p. 379, gold, No. 5; xvii. p. 197. sr’ver, No. 42. 

2 The western tradition speaks of a reserve, on the part of the ' marnci, to 
rec<%nize a slave king, but home testimony disposes of this fiction in the affirma- 
tion of the immediate manumission and recognition of Ilduz by Mahmild, the head 
of the family ^nd direct heir of Muhaifimad bin Sam (T. A. p. 134). 

3 Professor WUson suggested the readiifg of ‘‘Bulbun,’* A.A., p. 433, but the 
tenor of the legend and the mere use of Abul Path, the special at^bute of 





iL-UI 




J — LJi^^ 

[♦' cr^ 


Margin, i’ji^j^jJUjjb c-^ Margin — in four divisions — 

containing portions of 8ura£ 
• cijlj Ixi. 9. Kuran. « 

• . • 

No. 21. Gold. M'eight, 96^grs. Size 7. Ordinaiy current form 
of coin, but with identical legends. B.®. Ghazni, a.h. 603. 
J.R.A.S. ::ivii. ^96. ^ • 

• • • 

No. 21a (No. 4, p. 14). Silver coins sknilamto No^^ S, pi. i., d^ted 
a.h .*604 a.h. Col. Guthrie. 


the elder Muhammad bin Sam, would alone determine the association of the 
coins with the Ghori scries^ the final j*ofjjJj which is frequently omitted, 
and ordinarily distorted even when define^ is quite obvious on soifie of the more 
perfect cofns in the British Museum. 
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iN'o. 22. Qold. Weight, 61 grs. Uniqve. *E. I. Collection. 
Crhazni, a.h. ? 

CentrahArea, ' FuU Surface. 

f % l 


j-Jh.. 1 -n 

^ 

Margin, Ijjb 


# 

j — jjJt UjuJI 
n . , 

, jfcX--L_j 


Abu Eihan, in his Kanuriy fepecially designates Ghazni as 


!N'o, 23. Silver, Weight, 108*5 grs. Ghazni, a.h. 610. 
Col. Guthrie. 



Small square a, Tea, with a broad 
margin. 

^ , ^LLUl ' ' 

J— 

Margin—-^ Ij jJl ^ * 




d iA^) jjb 





taJI-ud-din tlduz. 
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• Ko. 24. Silver and Copper ‘Weight, 55 ^rs. 


X 

12 X 


r 


The Choftan Horseman in out- 
lin^ with Ilduz’s special 
• •symbol, a •star,’’ bilow 

thtt horse. 

\ • » 

^ ^ Legend » 

For engravings^ see Prin?^p’s Essays, xxvi. 45j and Ariana Antiqna, 

• • XX. 9. 




Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion with India, it 
is well to complete -the series by a casual notice of the 
coins of Mahmud bin Glnas-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
who succeeded on his father's death (in a.h. 599), under 
the apaeintment of his uncle, Mu'izz-ud-din, to the charge 
of the '‘provinces of Bust, Furrah, and Isfarar. On the 
great Sultan's assassination in a.h. 602, Mahmud became 
the* virtual head of the hous% and nominally supreme over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most pow^ful and effectively independent rulers 
in the various sections of the empire. 

The general type of Qp;ecution of these .pieces, their, die 
sequence following thQ coins of Mu'izz-ud-din (I^o. 5, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix thefn to any special locality. The 
letters of the SS-nskrit tilie follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punjdbi alphabets in the reversal o^ th^lowei^limb of tjie ^ 
and the open top of the jFf. But whether these coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local goniernors opposed to his preten- 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im- 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, fci the outlying 
districts of Labor, it would Jbe premature at* present to 
attemj^t to decide. 


f 
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No. Silver and Copper. 'Waiglit'J 48 grs. * 
Types nearly ,’dentidal with those of No. 4, pi. 


The Chohan 
^ Horseman. 


k_j — ji 
— = 31 


Legend—-^ 





Traces of a 'Jotted outer margin, peculiar to the Labor coins, are 
visible on the better specimens. For an engraving of a coin of 

Mahmud, see J.E.A.S. ix. p. 177. (See also J.ll.A.S. xvii. p 
198).' . ■ 


SecoisT) King (a.h. 602-607; a.d, 1206-121 0.)^ 

The narrative of the life of Kutb-ud-din has a more im- 
portant bearing on the traditional histgry of India, during 
the time he continued to act in the capacity of General of 
Muhammad bin Sam, in the preliminary conquest of the land, 
than attaches to his career after he had attained the honours 
of kingship. K^om his actual accession, in 602 a. if., till his 
death, m 607, with the exception o'l his momentary conquest 
of Ghazni from Ilduz, but litfle worthy of note occurred ; and 
the eastern section of the empire remained muc];« in the state. 


> The czact orthography of the name has, up to this time, ref, mined an open ones- 
tion. MinVi^n* snrG A. 


tion.^ Minhhj says-^ljj,^ 

t,, — p. 138. 




P- J 38. This passage has been so mutilated 

m henAtah’s text as to make it appear that he was called by “the name of 
Edmk, from having his little finger broken” (Briggs, i. p. 190 ; see also Elliot's 
Historians, m p. 299 ; and Col. N. Lees, J.R A.S. vol. iii. N.s. p. 435) ; whereas it 
IS clear from thepassage now given that foe J-i disjointed,” “ maimed ” is 

the epithet, andoli.% the real name, derived from the Tfirki. “the moon,” 
and “Lord.” Modem Turkish Hegh. 


KUT»-TTD-DiN AIBEK. 
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to wWh ho huo«,Tf b, ..id to h.™ hwgli, it, i„ ^ 

M mTe.titaie «h the emblem, of re^l dSg^^ ^ 
the nephew mid hereditw shcceW of iCdml^ Qbori ' ' 

•fheV *“ Pwliminmy notice, of 

tabnl W fd^ . »ne.,, outline of the more prominent .cent, 
m which Kutb-ud.dm.wa,.conceAed, derived chiefy from 

XTh?vt‘- 

• •• 

, .... 587. Cptuie. M,mt „d Dehli. (i... 588, the overthrow of 
^ Pnthvi Eaja bj- Muhamfiiad Ghori.) * 

• ^ f, Koel. (a.h. 590. The Sultan defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Kanauj.) ' 

” (Biana). 

„ 593. Expedition against Bhfmadeva of Nahrwala 

(Muhammad Bakhtfar Khilji operates against Behdr and 
Bengal under the auspices of Kutb-ud-din (pp. HO, 

„ 599. Capture of Kalinjar (Taj al Maasir) 

„ 602. Proceeds from DehH to Labor (in ZU Ka’dah assume, the 
. title of Sultan in form). Contest B-ith Taj-ud-dfn 
IWuz and captuis, of Ghazni, from .,^'ch he retreats 
alter 40 days’ occupation (pp. HO, 134-5J. 

, 607. KJIled by , 6,11 from hi, how, ,t Idhor (T4j „1 Maiui,), 

Kutb-ud-din, whild acting ?, Viceroy for Mub.mmad-bin- 
Smn, naturdly „,ued the money of hi, government in the 
name of hm maater. No. 10,of thi, ,eri* bear, rign, rf 
be.^ the pwiuce „f the Dehli mint, and pnibably mp%. 
tont. the ordinary coin, produced under hi. au,pice«. L 
onentol^^verence attoching to the right to coin Llitote, at 
eight agamat *ny infmnnce (bit Aibek .truck no money 

nTTflwr” “l* »nie rimS, it i. 

poMibU that in. enperienco in the reditie. of kingly power. 
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before he prived at the nominal raLik of an in^pendent 
t sovereign, may have rendered ‘him careless of the mere out- 
ward forms of royalty; among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the sole purposp of proving ^the 
existehce of the power of coining.^ 

But many oihev reasons present themselves tj^accoxint for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, tke absence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to* glorify himself, the 
Dehli .Monumental Inscriptions have already shown ; that, 
Vassal as he was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious.^ ^ But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Dehli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander, 
whose first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coining money in his own name, specimens 
of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very speedy transport of 
Indian runners.^ When he himself at last ascended the 

<r 

^ The coin attributed by'Marsden to^his king i^ from the mint of Kutb-ud- 
din-Mubkrak. ^ 

2 Tabakat-i-Nhsiri, p. 147 ; Tuj ul Mahsir, in Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 332, 366. 
Some vague rumours of Aibek’s wantc of f^ith in respect to his full allegiance to 
kis master, seem to cA^p-up Kiciden tally, in the local traditions which reached 
Ibtf Batutah in his journeys in the land at so long an interval after the incidents 
involved (iii. 163). 

3 In Persian history, during the Sassanian period, we have a curious example of 
wlat coins could do, where it was derired falsely to prove an act of rebellion- 
nothing more was necessary than to stamp coin in the name of the suspected 
party. 

The origin of this incident was as follows Bahrhm Chobin, the general of 
Hormazd, the son of Naushirwhif the Great, of ^ersia, after defeating the Tdrks, 
under Sabah and his son,^near Balkh, sent a portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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throne afrLdhor, his circumstances db no* seem t* have been 

very prosperous ; all the avail^blftwealth o? India had already * 
een concentrated at Gh*azni,> and he himself was possessed 
-bf an exaggerated propeiisify to Eastern* munificence, which 
earned, for hiy the titles of Zai Bakhsh, “ gijrer Jf Liks,”* 

“-d doubt, 

ere oJtated by hodWe counsellors *s to the good faith of Jlahram in the matter 
and harsh measures were conteftplated against him; ac^rdinglvVo meet thi^ 

ZT:Z:1fZT disranrcamp bet 

thLlhts of rob I Parviz, who had himself no 

others f t ”■ in large sums.to Madain, and 

. irrmt It T"’ “ di-ctly led to suspicion in the 

frl r “’"V^ compromised Khusrh 

rom the capital into ..zarbaijan, and ultimately resulting, afto certain inter 
mediye phases, m the absolute dethronement of the reigning monarch. 

Taban s account of the details is as follows :-Bahram Chobin- 

y ‘V-y ^ ^ 

J cb<U jS J^y 

rWr’ J -H- .-y ^:y y 

• * ^ V .. V. 

MS. Asiatic Society, Bengal. * 1*1,15 is not a*very first class text but it ' m 
ciently intelligilde. See also Be Sac^ Mem. sIr Biv. ti St ^ 

895 , Masaudi, French Edition, ii. 214. * 'I uc la i crse, 

tyyc/-?^ j\ t * 

1-2- J ‘^yry* t-lX ci-y.4 Lay>yr 

*. _ _ ly^j lUJb y 

Tabak4t-i-Nasiri, Calcutta text, pp. 133, 149^ lee. 
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and ndtinfSdni, a second Hdtim Tai/* whicli was ‘anything 

* t 

but calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury. 

I revert to Muhammad bin Sam’s coinages in order to 
notice his more peculiarly Indian issues, '^v^ith reference to 
their beaftng .upon the present inquiry. His^ ^onqu^^cs, it 
may be remarked, were always associated with an adapta- 
tion, more or less complete, of tlie local currency ; hence we 
find the ^peculiar type of the Gho'i Horseman retained in 
its own locality the distinctive Kurman outline of the Bull 

of Siva maintains its identity through succeeding foreign 

^ « 

dynasties ; ^ the Ldhor mintages of Khusru Malik had already 


lost their typical emblems, and subsided into the use of 
simple literal legends in the Persian character ; ^ but mir, 
Dehli, Multan, and Sind each preserved, but lictle modified, 
a Tughra outline of the early device of the first Bradman 
kings of Kabul,^ — the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacred 
Bully a tjq)e which survived in full distinctness at Bamian 
to the days of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khwarizmi, and in the 
Herseman obverse descended to Jelld-ud-din, only to dis- 
appear under his MoghuJ. conquerors.^ The Indian cur- 
rencies of the four localities above mentioned varied less in 
the typical details than in the forms of the alphabet ruling in 


1 No. 6, pi. i. ; also J.R.A.S. xvn. pp. 198, 205. 

2 The Kurman Bull was peculiar^ instead of the recumbent posture of the pro- 

^totype, it is represei^-ed as ^standing up, the legs ha’vdng a very wooden appear- 
ance. The word Kurman is •occasionally intr^uced on the side of the 

animal. J.R.A.S. xvii. 205. 

3 KhusrdjSh§h (a.h. 547-555) is the last king who uses the recumbent Bull 
on thtf L^hor coinage. J.R.A.S. vol. ix. pi. iii. No. 153. — Khusru Malik’s coins 
may be seen in Ariana Antiqua^ ph xx. fig. 16, and J.R.A.S. ix. pp. 373-4. 

* J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177 ; Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xiv. Vol, i. p. 299; Ariana Ant. 
pi. xix. figs. 1-14. ^ 

® J.R.A.S. ix. plate p. 177, No. 23, and pp. 381-2; J.R.A.S. xvihp. 203, 
fig. 10, illustrative plate. 
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each divteioi^of the countrj’, and th« carg and a’ljtistic effect 
of the die execution. • • 


I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
*ut.I wish to briftg prom’fl.eBtly to notice that up to the date 
of the. death, of Muhammad bin Sam (in a.h.^ 602 ) this heUi- 
wal or CUtal currency sufficed for all the want’s of the Indian 
population, and that, a? far* as can be discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newlj? conquered pro- 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ejihe- 
mCTal sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aibek really issued coin in his own name ? or* if 
be contented himself with the ample circulating media he 
had already,* as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ? 3utb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 


wealth of India had recently gijne to enrich the foreign in- 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually fo'hnd 
its way into the Imperial tteasury. His fellow Sipahsal^ in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Kh'lji, seems to have uttered* 
no coin ; and we have seen, the reserve exer(nsed by Taj- 
ud-din Ilduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to the extent of ‘perpetuating* his.master’s name on the 


currency long afte» hts ‘assassination. Minhaj us-Siraj, writ- 
mg as a contemporary, has *eft us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tel J us that Mu’ia- 
ud-din m speaking, on one occasion,* of the failure of his line 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance as a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “have I not thou- 
sands of children i«. my Turki sla'veS who wiU succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will gontinue the Khutlah (the 
public prayer) in myn^meP” And the author goes on to 
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relate how^ up to ^the ^ate of his o\\^n writing in ^i.H.^58, 
• such respect h&d been shown to the great Sultan’s memory.^ 
There is no doubt that the most* authoritative historical 
statements concur in represen ting, that Kutb-ud-din Aibekr 
did coin money in his own name, but the assertions come 
only in the conventional^ association of the right to coin as 
one of the cherished and sentirfiental attributes of royalty.^ 
The removal of his court from Dehlij^to Labor ^ may have had 
something to do with the non-aj^pearan^e of money marked 

c 

^ ^1# 

^ i'Uj 

f 

^bi) jb 'sLSj^^ loi] ji JkA 

j ^ ^ JuJi) 

*> liabakat-i-Nasiri, p.*132, Calcutta Text. — 

. 9r 

^ (J^ J j ^ V ^ jy 

T. N. p. tf l .—jy 

^lkL*j C::-^b C^lb j^U: iXi^sr^ ^IkL*: ^ * 

/ f 

ij\j j^|y ^Lj 
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by bis lame, and tbef extreme crudity of tbe very rare pieces 
of Aram Sbdh,^ with their exeeptional Persian legends, might 
also be taken to imply a disused or unpracticed metropolitan 
t mint, were it n§t that there is cause to ^assign these dssues to 
the provincial governments of Gwalior or Kalinjar. • 
Kutb-ud-Sin had so long effectively wiefded the powers of 

king that the death ^$f the Suzerain Sultan made little real 

_ ^ • •• 

change in his position^ and holding the tessentials, he may 
well have extended# but slight attention to the mihor demon- 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Kutb-ud-din left behind him numisipatic re- 
cords in thejiigher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile oj)position to Ilduz,^ which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quile consistent with probabilities ; but the absence of purely 
Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now* stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 

• 

• ** * • 

T.K p. (f' 

• • 

^ ^1 os. 11^ 12, pi. i. The other face of these coins is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment a ready prepared die of one class of Muhammad bin 
Sams’ Hindi money. 

2 The period extended over forty days,— Minhhj^us-Sirfj, p. 135, Calcutta Tgxt. 


Third ^^King (a.:i. 607 ; a.d. 1210). 

Ardm* succeeded his father, Ail^^ but after a reign, cir- 
cumscribed in its geographical limits, of barely one year, dur- 
ing which he lost many of jbhe provinces of his nominally in- 
herited kingdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time goveriior of Buddon. M^nhdj-us-Sirdj mentions 
that at Aram’s death Hindustan was divided into four prin- 
cipalities — Sind, in the possession , of Nasir-ud-din Kuba 
chah ; Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh ; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
chiefs, ’Ali Mardan having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb-ud-din ; and Labor remained a subject of con- 
tention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli, and Ghazni. 

^0- 26. (No. 13, Plate I.) 

i Copper, 54 grs. Yery rare. (Kalinjar Mint ?) 

Ohversej in imperfectly formed Persian letters — 

The victorious Aram Shah, the Sultan. 

Reverse — Eu(!e traces cf the figure of the horseman, similar 
to the outline^ of the devia'? ojji the jNarwar coins. 

27. ^ (No. 14, Plate I.) Copper. 

Obverse — The same ao that of No. 26. 





• » 

Path AN Tomb at Sepree, near Gwalior. 

From a Bketcli by J. Fergusson, Esq. « 

“ As a general rule, the Pathan toTubs are complete example^ of the Saigicenic style, and 
show but slight traces of Hindu design. But this §oas not always the case ; for, as in their 
earlier Mosqu%s, they sometimes appropriated the remains of Jaina architecture to save 
themselves the trouble of e’^ctMgthe whole building from original tnaterials. These com- 
pound edifices are frequently composed of only four pillars, supporting a small dome ; but 
more generally of twelve, arranged, as ti)e Jaina domes usually are, in an octagon worked 
into a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed formP — Fergusson, ii, 654 . 

• ^ 

Fourth King (a.h. 607-635; a.d. 1210-1235). 

Shams-ud-din-Altamsh, the greatest of the SlavQ Kings, 
the slave of a sla%e : rising, howt^v^r, to be general and son- 
in-law to his master, he finally si^perseded that master\s son 
in the legitimate succession to the thrjne of Dehli. From 
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his accession, in 607, w\th the exception of his viciibry over 
tllduz, who was* in possession of €rhazni and other provinces, 
and an attempt to subdue his own brother-in-law, Kubd ^ 
chah, king of Sind,, his reign wj,8,^ for som^ time, compara- 
tively tranquil, and remained, in effect, imdisturbed by the 
threatened advance of the Moguls under Changiz Khan! In 
614 he finally overcame Kubachah, and annexed Sind to the 
empire. Subsequently the Governoj; of Bengal and Behar 
was brougnt to acknowledge the supremacy of the central 
monarchy of Dehli, which had been disclaimed by Bakhtiar 
Khilji^^ successors since the death of Aibek. The Sultan 
was employed for some years in the sulyection of those por- 
tions of the country which had remained independent, or, 
having been conquered, had revolted ; and, before his death, 
Altamsh reigned over all Hindustan, with the exception of 
some few insulated portions. The powers of Muliammadan 
Sultans, as rulers, as indeed those of all lordships of Hin- 
dustfe, from its earliest history, seem to have been most 
indeterminate : at times, and in certain districts, extending 
to absolute possession of sdil and people on the part of the 
king, and full^'j^d perfect subjection on the part of the local 
governors ^d those they ruled overj liable, however, at any 

moment, to endless fiu^tuafions, as the strength of the Sove- 

♦ 

reign, the power of the provincial GovfcHioi’s, or the spirit of 
independence of the people rose or fell. In other cases, alle- 
giance confessedly!? exteijded only so far as a nominal recogni- 
tion bf supremacy, or even n tacit abstinence from direct denial 
of such ; suffice it to say, that among the multifarious tenures, 
and the. many changes Imperialism was constantly liable to, 
one general rule of absolutisln prevailed — that the length of 
the sword was the limit of the sway. During the course of 
Altamsh’s reign, he received a diploma of investiture from 
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the Kha^if of BaghdM, a most important recognition to a 
Muhammadan Sovereign, and one that is » remarkable as^ 
being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant Court of 
t Baghdad of thi« new ^jndo-Muhammadan kingdom.^ Mu- 
hammad bin Sam,* though he adopted the titles of the Khalifs 
on his coins, did so probably not so muchVith reference to 
his Indian dominions as in virtue of his succession to the 
throne of Ghazni, the monarchs of which dynasty had for 
centuries been acknowledged as orthodox Musaknans, and 
their subjects recognized as part of the flock of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The Indian conquests constituted, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad bin Sam, only a secondary 
portion of the whole Ghazni emj)ire. Shortly after his death, 
however, ^rhen the Indian provinces were erected into a 
separate kingdom, they ceased to have any dependence on 
the rulers of the countries whence the line of their newly 
installed kings had come. Altamsh died in 634, and was 
succeeded by his son. , 

Neither Oriental authors nor Indian moneyers seem to 
have had any very definite idea* of the correct orthography 
of t£e name of this king. W^assaf gives it as Alitmish. 
Eashid-ud-din, Mirkhond, and the author of the Khuld- 
sat-ul-Akhbar, all difler slightly in ^ their mode of spelling 
the word ; and tjie * masters of^ the Dehli mint will be seen 
to have been as little cr?»tical. The indecision of these last 
is somewhat to be excused, seeing tbj^t th j origin of the title 
in question, in its Turki form, is^ still indeterminate. •Gen. 
Briggs supposed that the name was derived from (in 

modern Turkish), sixty,^’ which number of I^mdus he had 

1 “Chems eddm Lalmich i. p. 363) fut le premier quijregna dans la 

viile de Dihly avec un pouv(»r independanf. Avant son ave'nement an trone, il 
avait I’esclaye de I’^mir Kothb eddin Aibec.” — Jbn Batoutah, iii. p. 164. 
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once realized^in the slave market; but Badduni giy^ a very 
different version of the derivation of the name. 

Outline of oue Bise of Altamsh. 

(Following the Calcutta Persian text of Minhaj us Siraj, p. 1 68, et seq. f 

Pfirchased with another Turk, called Aibak Tamghaj, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by^ Kutb-ud-din, at Dehli. 

Governor of Gwalior on its capture in 592 (p. 169). 

,, of Bam (Bulandshahar). 

,, ofBudaon. 

^ 1 1 have submitted this passage, with the entire range of variants, toCVIr. Eedhouse, 

in the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the origin of the name. Ilis reply 
is not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to promote an 
eventual solution of the enigma. Taking Badauni’s paragraph as text, I may point 

out that though J\ means ‘moon,» aiTd may stand for ‘ he 

took, seized, ecHpsed,’~the latter word, in the passive form, dt was 

echpsed,’ etc., being always employed express the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 

‘the moon is or was eclipsed,’ ‘an eclipse'of the 
moon, still the J of our word is out of the required place Bad&uni’s remark 
may be one of those eastern guesses one so often meets with, and really beside the 
mark^b^taking it as it stands, and weighing also the Sanskrit tianscription 
f^frlfdfil(%, I would suggest that the (J has become misplaced by the tran- 
scribers, and that the name was really ore of the two passive compounds shown 
abova, they being dropped in w?.'cing, as i^ often found in Indian Turki Lexicons. 

IS would make or ; this latter being nearer to the 

Sanskrit4ranscription, and to the Persian viz., eclipse 

of the moon.’ To be correct, this shouM be written in two words 
and more correctly still, with ay, as 
2 See also Elliot’s Historians, ii. 322, etc. 
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SUMMAET OP THE E VENTS OF j^iLTAM^h’s IIeIG^. 

Accession. Taj-ud-dm Muz sends him, in delegated' 
sovereignty,* a (EmbreUa and Baton). 

Nasir-ud-din Auhachah disputes his title to Labor, 

’ -Jibarhind, (Sirhind), and Kohram.^ 

Taj-ud-d(n, driven into Hindustan by the Khwarizmis, 
is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
where he cRed, as his tomb tesfified. , 

Kasir-ud-thn Kubachah defeated. Government of Labor 
confided to Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, the heir apparent. 

Jelal-ud-din Khwarizmi, defeated by Cha^iz^Khan on 
* the Indus, attempts to estabKsh himself in Hindustan, 
but is f(?rced to take refuge in Sind. 

Altamsh proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 
of Ghias-ud-din Khilji. 

Eantambhor captured. 

]^Iandor (in the Siwalik Hills) captured. 

LTchh surrenders. Kasir-ud-din drowns himself at fehakar • 
(pp. 144, 173). 

(In Eabi-ul-awwal) th^ Emissary of the Khalif A1 Mus- 


tansir arrives at Dehli. 

„ 626. (Jumad-ul-awwal). Keys of the' death cfx the Sultan’s 
' eldest son, Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, reaches the capital. 
,, 627. Disturbances in Bengal in conse(3^ience. ’Ala-ud-din 
Jani appointed to Lakhnauti (p^ 174). 

,, 629. Siege of Gwalior: captured,*' in Safar 630, a^er eleven 
^months’ resistance. 

,, 631-2. Expedition to Malwa, Bhilsa,^ and Djain. 

v> 

,, 633. ,, towards Multan. 

,, „ (20, Sh’aban), Altamsh dies. 


1 The Butkhhna, the work of 300 years, noticed, its partial destruction, etc. 
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No. xxviii. • I' 

, Stiver.' \\^igh*t, 149-7 grs.. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 
(Prinsep coin. B.M. "Weight, 164 gre.) 



I had, from the first, supposed that these exceptional coins 
were primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
o^thd Khalif’s diploma, recognizing the new Muslim Empire 
of India at Dehli, on the 23rii of the first month of a.h. 626 ; 
but the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote in 1§46, , aniE the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the pieces giviirg^ the fuU and com- 
plete titles o£ the Sultan, mado me hesitate to assume 
that these coins, hearing the sole and isolated name of the 
reignln^Khalif of Baghdad, colistituted the Veritable com- 
mencement of the silver coinage of the Dehli Pathans. I 
now advance the idea with more confidence, not only on 
the ground of the absence ctf hll examples of any local silver 
pieces anterior to a.h. 626, .but upon the relative testimony 
of the writers of the day, as I observe that TTflH nr. Nizdmi, 


« 
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the author of the •Taj-ul-Maasir, refers his mraey values 
nearly exclusively to Dilliwdls, while MLlhdj-us-^iraj, who 
had more extensive and latet experiences, reckons his totals 
^n chitals and tankas of silver (pp. 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclude to be merely a continuation of the (AA'J^indu 
Dehliwdls unSler the more popular and less exclusively me- 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necesfary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account. 

It is quite true that the Taj ul Maasir alludes to Dirhams 
and Dindrs,^ hut these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was jnerely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as jnay be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproductioit of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabric and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it -belonged. Moreover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the Tankali was th§ accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmud of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
mint ^Resignation of Dirham^ in the Kufic legend, of his 
new Labor coinage of Mahmudpur,” * admits the corres- 

^ Hasan Nizami says, for instance, in rcfe’;ence to the occasion of the capture 
of Benares bjj Muhammad bin Sam, that the face of the dinar and dirham was 
adorned with the name and Mifssed titles of the king (Elliot's Historians, ii. 223). 
And again, on Kutb iid din’s accession, “ From Peshawur doAvnwards the public 
prayers and coinage of dinhrs and dirhams, throughout the whole country, full of 
rivers, received honor and embellishment from his n xme an^’ royal titles” (ii. 23S). 

2 Albiriini, M. Eeinaud’s^^bfep Fragments, pp. 88, il4; 

Albirilni, MS. Sir H. Elliot’s copy ; Elliot’s Historians, i. 62 ; 

MSS. BaihaU j Sprengcr’s Map, No. 

Post und Reiserouten des Orients, Lei^ig, 1864; JuynhoU, Lex. Geo. 

These coins have such specJ&l claims upon our attention, under many varied 
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ponding word taka (or ^ tanka) in tne Sanskr t legend 
on the reverse^ ' 

aspects, tliat I transcribe tbe latest revised version of the legends, and reproduce 
an illustrative wood-block of tbe Hindi face. 

Silver. Size, 4| ; weight, 45*4 grs. Struck at Mahmbdptlr, a.h. 418, 419. " 


Obveese. 


Abyaktamek, 

Muhammad A— 

o • 

vatdr Nripa— 

ti MahmM, 


“ The invisible (is) one, 

“ Muhammad incarnation. 
“ King Mahmdd.” 



Beveese. 

g s 'i\ ^\ 

* ^1 II 1 iH 

i jJmS- 


Margin— ^ Hen 8H= 

AhyaJctiya name ay am tanham tatd Mahamudpur Samvaii 418. 


In the nai^a of the invisible (B’ismillah) this tanka, thus [corresponding with 
the Arabic Persian ^‘in”]^ (struck) at MahiaMptir, Samvat 418. 

Other examples, with the Kufic dale of 419 A.h.,.7ar^' the marginal legend as 
follows ; — 

e Ayam tanJ^m Ma’knMdpur ghate tatd jikiyera Samvati 419. 

^ This tanka struck at Mahmf dpdr then [in] the victorious Samvat 419. 

I do not attempt either to correct the orthography or endeavour to reconcile 
these Temacul^r transcripts with the demands of Sanskrit grammar. It is obvious 
that — as%s the case with records in the areas — the local legends on the margins 
are intended to be reproductions of <!:he ruling Kuhe context ; as such, the Hindi 
version may be said to have its intentional meaning already declared. The 
singular orthography of fca and c^fTT for ITSTT > which even thhs 

amended is scarcely intelligible, as well as the somewhat forced meaning that 
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In conpecutive acco»iance with this suggestion of an 

• • • 

has to be applied to are all ope- \o criticism; and still more so is the 
rendering of as victorious ; but the f^is in its fit place, and there are 

inflexions of ^ *‘to do^» ‘‘an act,** Hindustani “to do” 

(U kiydy “done,*’ etc.), which might fall in.with the present loose conditions 
in so popular aif expression as “Victorious Samvat.” An association which is 
the more natural, as this particular type of money seems to have been introduced 
for the purpose of marking Mahmdd’# final triumph, in getting possession of 
Lhhor, a conquest which was not achieved so early as has usually been supposed. 

On previous occasions, when I hid fewer specimens to depend upoi^ and none 
that gave the written Kujic counterpart of the Hindi figured date for 4l8, I read 
the unit figure as ^ =2. I now see that it is in eflfect an oddly shaped =8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of dur modern figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus ^ ; the ^ is the ordinary form, and the 9 f^ows 
• the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure. The Kufic dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted* to a fi st-class artist, for they are uniformly excellently 
fashioned and correctly marked in the details ; whereas the legends on the Hindi 
face of the coina|>e vary considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the •forms of the characters themselves are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme. Nevertheless these brief records contribute several valuable indications 
of ‘■ho advance made in the Sanskrit paleography of the period. 

The derivation of the term Tanka is uncertain ; Erskine (whose note on the subject 
if. appended) supposed that it came from the (Jhaghatai Turki for white, but this 
is scarcely probable. The word may have been of Turanian origin, very early 
identified with Indian speech ; we have it in various forms in the modern verna- 
culars. Wilson remarks that taka is “ in all the dialects laxly used for money « 
general,” as tanhi is “a stamped coin in genera!, but the latter word also meant 
a weight of^ilver equal to four yndshas. In Telugu, tankam is “ a*coin formerly 
current, but now usee only in account, equal to four silver fanams. There was a 
gold iankam and a copper coin similarly named, both obsolete. Hence* we have 
tanka^dUi, “ a mint^ ” but, on the Sther iiand, we have and 
tanka {(^msxQ?>Q),*tincal, “Borax, ’’.which may re-associate the term with “white.” 
Erskine says, “It may be add?d, fhat the word ta7ika or tanya is of Chaghatfii Turki 
origin, being derived from tang, which m that language means white; having the 
same origin as the asper (from white) of the njpdern Greeks, the Ak-cha 

%f the Osmanli Turks, the tdtari of the Mingrelians, and many other monies, a|| 
originally signifying white (Josa fa Barbaro in Ejfmusio, ii. 96). The tengi of 
Khwfirizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (Astley’s 
Voyages, iv. 484). At the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 

(J. B. Fraser, Travels in Persia, p. 81).*’— Erskine’s Hist. India, i.*546. 

“ 21 tongas ^tiUa, or lU. 9*097fl?.’* (Bokhara Mragy Tables, J.A.S. Bengal, vii. 
89.8. On the other hand, Vambdry gives a totally different word for “ whj,te*' in 
Chaghatai, keeping the tenge the simple m<^ning of “Monnaied* argent.” 
The Russian /(CHhrn Dengi, 
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initial era* for the purely Muhamm^dafl coinage the new 
DehJi empire — incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad — there foiiows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in determining 
thetapplication of the titles of Khalif and Amir ul Miminm, 
expressed in Hindi characters on certain classes of Dehliwdh,^ 
which are now seen io refer to the “ Commander of the 
Faithful/^ whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 


' The primary intention of the words Sri Hammirah occurring on 

the newly adapted currency of the local SoTercigns of India (Nos. 5, 10, 11, 12, 
etc.), has been the subject of controversy since the first publication of specimens of 
these^]|3ieces by James Prinsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1835 (vol. iv. pp. 679-682, the original text of which is reproduced in his Essays, 
vol. i. pp. 305-310). Prinsep himself was disposed to identify the name (as he 
supposed it to be), with that of the Hamira of Mewar, who succeeded to the 
throne in a.d. 1300. Prof. Wilson, on the other hand (Ariana Antiqua, p. 432), 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “ Hamira of Hfinsi, in the time of 
Prithvi Eaja” (p. 60, infra). My own early impressions induced mo to infer that 
the title was intended to replace the conventional Amir al Mumininy so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Mujfammadan issues (J.R.A.S. ii. (1846), p. 191 ; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. 331 ; Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 8, 428). This conclusion 
was contested by Sir H. Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliot’s Index to the 
Muhammadan Historians of India, published at Agra in 1849, p. 152), and formed 
the subject of a second Note by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my duty to publish exactly as it was found among his* papers, un- 
altered and uncommented upon (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 403). In now reviewing 
the whole question, finder the new evidence, in its varied a-pects, that has been 
imported into the inquiry fi)y coins, inscriptions, end the large accession to directly 
contemporaneous history, I have no hesitation in surrendering' my early theory. 
Much of the incidental testimony latterly brought to light, and which seemed, at 
first sight, calculated to support the identification with the titular designation of 
^ the Khalif, when examined more closely is found to admit of a directly contrary 
interpretation, as I myself kad suggested in 1858. ^ I allude especially to the 
appearance of the term Shaliphuy which succeeds to the exact position 

on the coins previously occupied by the Sri Hammiray and to the altered aspect 
that coincidence bears, when taken in connection with the more clear and emphatic 
definition of the title of the Pontiff, at a more opportune moment, under the im- 
proved orthography of Sri Amir aim,” etc., above described. 

The coin No. 18 definitively connects the prefix Sri Hamira with Muhammad 
bin Sfim, and the Pfil^am Inscription {infrd) conclusively determines the continued 
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world, e^n to the* Delta of the Ganges.^ The earHest 
pieces of this description, whi<;h were* designed to convey 
to the subject races of i^industdn, in the letters of their 
ojm speech, the ti^Je and designation of the supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, bear oa the one face,, above-the 
conventional horseman of the first Brahman kings of K4bul 
the words ^ ^ Sri 8ha%ha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of ttte later 
tughrm), the curtailed l<5gend ^ . . 8ri Amir aim . . , 

an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic 
• To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of Ri'milar 
fabric issued during the reign of Ald-ud-din Mas’aud,^ which 
retain the Shalifa on the one side, while the more 
ample title of the » Chief of the Faithful” is replaced by the 
Kings own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff, 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage? I am now able to quote 
the recoifl of Mustansir’s name in*Hindi as the counterpart 
of Ae Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nitiun on the Silver Cohjs, No. 28. , 


use of the royal title of Sri Sammira^in its application to the then rcio-ninv 
monarch .n contradistinction to the various hofiorary epithets associated with the 
names of his predecessors. And, on the other hand, th*e seembg anomaly of the ’ 
inditoont employment of the higher and lower Sties of Sultan and A.nirZ 

end V the times of Mahmud of Ghazni 

imotrffistorTans.ii.pp.t5?r 

,, Mahmdd of Bengal, and numerous specimens of 

the Lakhnauh mintages of Riziah.-Plate i. No. 27 of this work, and Initial 
Coinage jf Bengal, pp. 38, 42, and win 28 supra* 

2 Pnnsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, vol. i. 332 ; ElUot’s Historians, ii. 248. 


The Khalif Mustansk billah. i* 

No. x^Yuid, Copper. Weight. 53 grs. My cabinet. 

No. 28 J. Copper, with a' sm^ proportion of silver. General 
Cunningham. Two coins. Weight, 52 grs. 


Hoesemai^ . 

o • 

Sri Shaliphah. 




Bull. ‘ ^ 

Mustansir billah. 


These legends are very imperfect, and^^have only been 
restored from the three specimeis cited above. The com- 
pound letters <5^, must, are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two coins, and the si is legible on both General Cunning- 
haifi’s examples; the concluding is so far conjectural 
that the ^ alone is positively apparent oj^ one coin; and 
what I have given as r may perchance ^tand for the short 
i in billah. * 


Shams-ud-dm Altamsh, 

No. xxix. (New variety. No. i. PL vii.) Col. Guthrie. Silver, 
Weight, ,158 grs. A.n. 632. 

Square area, double lines. 

I ^ 

.. ^ c 

mJ (AJ j 


Circular area. 


idll ^ * 

Margin — ^ J 




Ma/ gin, four small scroll orna- 
ments. 


< No. XXX. (No, 13, pi. i.) 

Prinsep collection.^ B.M. Silver. Weight, 163*5 grs. 
Thre^j new specimens, weighing severally 150*, 160*, and (an 
oxydized coin), 145* grs. Col. Guthrie. 

Legends similar to No. 29, with the exception of the jJatlSl 
^^the greatest, which replaces the ‘‘ the great,^^ of the former. 

Many of these Qoins concur in the faulty rendering of the real 
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name of tBte Khalif <df\j AI mustansir hillahf by <d!l 

Vamr illah. The place of mintagj is illegible •but Jwo* specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, thus 

• • No. xxxi. Silver. Weight, 168*5 gr^ a.h. 632. 

Obveese as No. 30, omitting the Nani* Amir Al Muminin, • 
Eeveese as No. f 8. Square area. • • 

Maegins, alike on both faces, , 

Tlie fourth trial-piece of Altamsh seems to have Satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been oflBcially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued^ to be issued in the same form, and with but 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken •sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 

:3 clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though neceasarily slightly reduced .in 
bulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 

are obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 

• • • 

expectec^ in the issues of a newlji organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both the gold and silver coinages— indeed; as far* as the 
metallurgical science Ox^the day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of th^ time-honojed, and widely 
dispersed billon money, and the subordinate copper piecos, 
which the Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from the local princes. In addition to the continued gssue 
of but slightly modified types of J)ehliwdls with the tra- 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small change. *I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these no^eltihs, though* many of 
^ them are now for^the first tinj.^ published ; but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on §ome of the provincial cur- 
rencies illustrate, in a curious degree, th^ slow progress of 
the efiectiv^ conquest of, 'or real submission by, the native 
dynasties, and occasion^ally disclose an inconVeniently pre- 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invading 
race. One of the most instructive series, in this respect, is 
the coinage of the heads of the Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tribes, and whose folk-lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col. Tod,^ who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races. Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquarian 
remains, extant inscriptions, and legendary history of some 
of the older states of Rajpatana has lately been materially 
advanced by the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
and the resulting comprehensive archaeological reports of 
Gen. Cunningham, addres3ed to the Government of India ; 
the best testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 
in the numerous extract? and references incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The coinage of northern India, \ve have seen, at and 
prior to the fnvasion of' Muhammad bin Sam, consisted 
of* Billon money, of a ^ type imitated from the less alloyed 
Silver coinage of the Brahmanical kings ^ of the Punjab, 

"■ t 

c 

^ Annals of Eajasthan, by Col. J. Tod, London. 

f 

* Albjrani uses the words ^ 1 ^ and jA\ 4 Juc 

The Jam’i al Taw^rikh has which certainly seem to 
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I 

whose ea#*!}" seat of*goyeriimeiit had been located at Kabul. 

Albiruni’s account of this dynasty, anfl the resistahee offered 

• • * 
by its later members to the advance of the great Mahmud 

of Ghazni, concludes witK the narrative of the extinction of 

. • ^ . . 

the race in the person of Bhima Edla in a.h. 416 (a.d. 1^025). 

Whether Albiriini has preserved the full • a.nd continuous 
succession in the eight nam^ he enumerates is doubtful ; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terqiinology between 
the four leading names on his list and the desigiijfWons pre- 
served in the second 'division, while the variation in the no- 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap- 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession " 
of a more g^uthern and definitively Rajput race, unaccom- 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra- 
dition or the unwritten law, wj^ich so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the time being, as the Suzerain Mahd 
raja, wherever he might be domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con- 
science. I was originally imder the impression that the coins 
of Anangpdl and Sallakshcinpdl (Nos. 32, 3*3, infra} belonged 
to the si:^th and se\*enth kings of Albiruni’s consecutive 
series, supposing fha^^^^^he one* name being identical, the 
other might represent tlm designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the mai^^ 
varying forms of M. Reinaud’s '‘ISTardajanpal.’' I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces bearing the 

epigraph of ^^AnangpM’’ to the king of that name, who 

* • 

point to absolute caste in contradistinction to mere creed. The IMrk kings 
were«Buddhist8. • * 
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completed Ldl Kot, and reedified Dilli, •about the imiddle of 
tbe eleyelitb cen«(:ury';^ and, while seeking a new owner 
among the closejy contemporary sovereigns for the coins of 
Sallalcshanpdl, to restore to the jjecond JaijKtl the tribt^ 
prefi;^ of Tudr? The general style and fabric of the 
mintages of ^nangpal remove them, in a n^afked degree, 

^ “ In Mewar is Samar Simg, who takes tribute from thf mighty. . . In 
the midst of all, string in his own strcngtlj. Mundores prince, the arrogant 
Nahar JRa§* the might of Maroo, fearing none. In Delhi, the chief of all 
Ammga, at whose summons attended the princes ,of ^Mundore, Nagore, Sinde, 
Julwut, and others on its confines, Peshawur, 'Lahore, Kangra, and its mountain 
chiefs, ^with Kasi, Priag, and Gurh Deogir.”— From “^hand’s” Chronicle, 
Tod’s translation, i. 224. “ The author adds, the Chohans of Ajmer owed at 

least homage to Delhi at this time, although Beesul-deo had rendered it almost 
nominal ; and to Someswar, the fourth in descent, Anungpal was indebted for 
the presen'ation of his supremacy of his kingdom against the att^v-mpt of Kanouj, 
for which service he obtained the Tuar’s daughter in marriage, the issue of which 
was Pirthi Raj, who, when only eight years of age, was proclaimed successor to 
the Delhi throne. Jeichand of Kanouj and Pirthi Raj bore the same relative 
situation to Anungpal, Beejipal, the father of the former, as well as Someswar, 
having had a daughter of the Tuar to wife.” i. p. 225, 

2 M. Reinaud and Sir H. Elliot have collected together numerous variants of 
the initial portion of this name, as it appears in the different iirabic and Persian 
' MSS. General Cunningham has • also quoted many possible readings of the 
Persian letters forming the name Q^Budah, the King of Sind, of Mal’audi ; in 
illustration of which he contributes three several Hindi versions of the name of 
Tudr^ viz., and Colebrooke gives some eight variants 

of the authorized orthograpljy of the name of Chol^&n, and nearly as multifarious 
a list of the Hindi versions of the name of D/ihli (Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1827, i. 137). See also Memoir;. ,.7 Races N.W.P., Sir H. Elliot 
(London, 1859), i. 63, and ii. p. 294^ where ^ue quotes the well kno'wm passage 

“ First in Dihli was the Tfimar, then the Chauhfin, 

' And afterwards Mogal and Pathan.” 

Of course, if this interpretation^ of the prefix to the second Jaipfil’s name is to 
be accepted, we must either sunrender the previous suggestion that the great 
Jaipal waS a Bhatti (J .R. A. S. xi. p. 184 ; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 426, 440 ; Tod, 
i. 251), or else adopt a not improbable alterJative, that Rkjput Princes had 
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from tht category of t*he more finislied monetary specimens 

of the first section of the Kabul dyna^y, pven as their 

* • . • 

treatment in tughra, size, and metal approximates them to 

pthe^more purely Jndianicurrencies of the later epoch. The 

• • 

absence of any coins of Jaipal Anandp^l \.^Tudr daipal, 
or Bhimpdl, fieed scarcely create surprise, nbw that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s owa. historians^ what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty ; so that, 
when Bhimpal retired to his last stronghold at Kangra,^ he 
had already become but of small repute in the political comity 
of the Rajas of northern India. ^ 

Abii Rihan A1 Biriini’s list of the Brahman kings of Kabul 
and their Indian si.ccessors is as follows : After Kank, 

family designations indicative of the Got or tribe of the mother. I am not at all 
sure that such a supposition would not go far to explain the difficulty environing 
the name of “ Gola^'’ which has been made into ‘‘slave” (Tod, i. 179), “natural 
son,” etc. etc., but which would more reasonably answer to some of the vernacular 
renderings of Gthlotc” (“ Someswara, Originally called Prithvi Ilaja, \vas a 
Guhila by the mother’s side.” — Cunningham, Arch. Hep. p. 14) ; equally as*some 
of the prefixes to Fur Jaipal and Ftrou llibal” (Elliot, ii. 47) 

may chance to accord with the classical IJramar. The Muhammadan atthorr* 
seldom ^mcify, and probably but imperfesitly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes; but the Tfij ul Maasir, in speaking of the investment of Kalinjar in 
A.D. 1202, mentions that “the accursed Farmdr, the Rai,^fled into t^e Fort,” etc. 
(Elliot’s Historians, ii. 231, and p. 228 Edi SolanJih pdl^ of Gwalior, a.d. 1196). 
Parihar dynasty at Marwar from a.d. 1129, “ the last Parihar Raja,” escapes from 
Gwalior in a.d. 1232, T>n ^^capture b/ Altamsh (Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 
1864-5, p. 29). The Parih5x ^i^^ty of Gwalior extended from 1228 a.d. to the 
final capture in 1232 (pp. 50, 55, ihid^, &f coun^e, thes^are merely suggestive 
speculations, but it is clear from the numerous quotations concerning piffal 
divisions among the Rajputs preserved by Col. Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
vrould be as likely to be kept prominently in view among individuals as among 
the clans themselves. In referring to an earlier period, Col. Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each State, “ from Ajmir the Gor^ Dehli the Tmr 
Putun the Chawura Rijdhur, Kanouj the RahW, Jesulgurh the Bhatti, Lfehor 
the Boosa^ and from Nadolaye the ChohanF i. 248. * 

1 Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 19* 22, 24, 33, 4*^, 50. * Elliot, ii. p. 34, 48. 
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‘Hhe last of tlie Kuturman kings/' cgme* in succescion, the 
Brahmans—l.^Kalara,^; 2 . Samanda, ; 3. Kamliia, 
4. Bhima, / 5,*Jaij?ah ; 6, Anandapa/a, 
JUjcJI; 7. Nardajana/)a/a, 8- Bhhnapala, .* 

I subjoin notices 6f the coins erf such of tfie Indian king*s as 
are connected similarity of types with the later members of 
this dynasty. A summaty of such pieces as can be attributed 
with any confidence is subjoined. * ^ , 

No. 1. Tua^ Ahangpala of Dehli ...f a.d. 1051 — 1081. 

2. Chandel.. Sallakshanpala of Mahoba a.d. 1085 — 1105. 

3. Ditto Madanapala of ditto a.d. 1130 — 1163. 

4. Chohan... Someswara of Ajmfr a.d. 1167 — 1169, 

5. Chohan... Prithyi Raja of Ajmfr and Dehli, a.d. 1176 — 1192. 

6. ? Chahar Deva of Ajmfr a.d. 1234 — 1254.-^ 

^ I may as well reproduce the latest revised readings of these names, 
as obtained from the coins. • 

a. A king of the old dynasty, with the Elepliant and Lion device, 
Sr/ Verha deva. 

Kabul dynasty — 1. "5^ Sri Syala pati deva. Arabic 

equivalent of A1 Biruni (revised),^^L.j . The name of Syala seems to be 
connected with the Syala Jdts in the Punjab, Syalkot, etc. 2. 

Sri Samanta deva. . 3. Sri Khvada- 

vayakali. , (The initial in this name might possibly be* read as 

sv. The interchange of ss, sys, with ks and kal^s is unlimited. The 
letter, on the other hand, may possibly prove to be an a, as a very 
similar outline is given to the indubitable Ij’s on some qf the Indian 
coins of Ald-ud-dfn Mas’aud, fnfru.) 4,* ^ Sri Bhlrn 

deva. To show how early the M ufmmmadans began to trespass 

. upof. the rryal stamp of the Kdbul kings, I annex a cut 

of a coin of ]V5as’aud of Ghazni, wl^di his name in Kufic 
letters clearly legible above the horse’s head. 

Mr. Bayley, who owms this piece, has a similar specimen 
bearing the naipe of Muhammad Mas’aud’s 

brother and predecessor on the throne of Mahmdd. 

2 M. Reinaud, Fragments Arabia et Persans relatifs a ITnde. Paris, 1845. 

3 There are four novelties in this series, the names on which can be but im- 
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No. 32. i • 1.^ Ananga pala deva. 

Silver and copper.* Weight, 48 grs. (Ariana Antiq«a, xix. 15 ; 
J.E.A.S. vol. ix., illubtMwe plate, figs. 5, 10.) 


Horseman. • 

' * ^ * . 

Sr{ Ancmga pdla deva. 


Bull. 

Mddhava Sri S^manta devcu 


perfectly read and for which we are unable to find positive identifications. They 
may be tentatively.transcribed as fojlows : — 

No. 1. n 

(Three coins.; J.R.A.S. ix. figs. 17, 18. 

Horseman — 

Sri Killi . Deva. 


Bull— . TiT^ ^ • . 

. Pdla Sri Sama . . . 

Asdwari Sri Samanta Deva 


No. 2. (One coin only.) 

T • • 

Pachimlfp Deva^ Raja I 
• or Pithimba Deva. 

Pitdmhar']. 

No. 3. (Three coins.) 

^ TT^ ^ 

Sri PipaJa Rdja Deva^ 
or Pipana Rdja Deray 
There fas a Pipanjar Efija, a Khichi ChoSan, a contemporary of Prithvi Eaja. 


Ditto. 




Horseman. 
Legend illegible. 


No 4. Silver and copper. (Three coins.^ Gen. Cunningham a. Mr. Bayley. 


My cabinet b. 

Bull. • 

Sri Kalha deva ? 

On the saddle cloth of the Bull 
'‘light.’’ 

This last coin differs materially in the details of the design from uTos. 1, 2, 3, 


and t)ffers the peculiarity of giving the name on the Bull Eeverse, as in the in- 
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In some of the more finely executed coins t})ere*are traces ofi the word 

'^TWT alter the Anangapdla deva. The introductory title on the 

$ 

troductory series, instead of over the Horaeman cfa the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations. The outline of the Bull itself is^^comparatively archaic, following \ 
the trea^tment observable in the coins of Bhima (A. A. xix. 9, 17), and which I 
should, on other ^ouijds, attribute to a Kangra or proximate sitS. The Hindi 
writing is comparatively more for^sied and developed than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Kufic lettirs denotes an early period; and the 
monogram of associates the issue indirectly with the coinage of Mas'aud III. 

of Ghazni, affected the title of iJullU-j h-E-A.S. is. 367, and coin No. 
czxxr.), and occasionally placed the abbrevated on the top of the field on 

his silver money. But the connexion is more difcctly established by the fact that 
I am abk to quote a small coin of Mas’aud III. with his fidl titles in Kufic on 
the obverse, combined with the identical on the J/iul of the Bull. Mas’aud 
III. (a.h. 492-508), it will be remembered, wms the first of his lace who occupied 
L^hor as an occasional capital, and whose generals attempted to annex the 
country towards the Ganges.— Nasiri, p. 21 ; Ibn Asir, x. p. 353 ; ‘Briggs, i. 143 ; 
Elphinstone, 355. 

As the ifknsi Inscription, which may chance to illustrate some of the doubt- 
ful names above transcribed, is but little known, and but imperfectly accessible to 
modern readers, I append an abstract of its leading historical sections. 

Inscription from Hansi (copied by Captain E. Fell, from a stone in the Fort). 

1. Salutation to Deri, etc. 

•• 2. The Prince Prithiri Baja was korn in the race of the descendants of the 
moon : his maternal uncle was named^Kirana, an increase! of his fame. 

3. He was as an autumnal moon, for an ornament to that firmament, the tribe 
of Guhilanta, ,ric. 

4. Having slain the warripr Hammira [“ Hamma,” or Amir, according to 

TFilsonj p. 466], who was an arrow to the earth ; the king, who wat a serpent to 
the riches of his enemies .... presented to hirf^oshessing pure virtues, the 
strong fortress of Asiki. #•' 

5. Having, for the p^trpose^of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress .... 
Travellers describing a celestial, and highly finished road, ^which he (Kirana) had 
made, and which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth, thus ex- 
claimedf ** Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and majesty.” 

6. By ^ew revenues, arising from his rictories, first the high road was finished, 
near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, etc., and also an apartment for 
the wealth of his enemies .... 

7. But what can be said of the greatness .... of the fortunate Kilba^a, 
divinely seated, broad-chested, strong-armed, whMc festivals are far-famed . 
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Bull suAace of these coins varies from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Krishna), to the biliteral ^ cha |md the more ample Asdwari 

(a title of Durgd), 

* 9 . Oh thou hero! fianuman thus writes, ‘‘that y(5u possess wonderful valour, 

and that witl^ut a doubt the illustrious prihce Prithivi Eaja is^Rama.” * 

10. Being hofn in the line of Guhilanta, etc. • , 

11, 12, 13, 14 [conventional glorifications, elc.]. 

15. And, again^ Kilavalha, born *m the tribe of Tfida, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee ta.the lotus feet of the for- 
tunate Kilhana ; his son Upaga was called on the earth Lakshmari^ 

16. He was an excellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three-eyed god. This fortunate. Lakshmana was always the chief of those com- 
posed minds- 

In the year of Sambat 1224 (a.d. 11G8), on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of thewnonth A Magha.”— As. Res. xv. (published in 1825), pp. 443-6, 
455. 

Col. Tod hm published, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiiftic Society (1827), “the substance” of this identical inscription, which he 
states he obtained at Hhnsi Hisfir, in 1815. “ The stone on which it was engraved 
was presented to the Marquis of Hastings in 1818,” but is not now to be traced. 
Col. Tod’s version differs in many respects from that given above— (1) In the 
name of Kirana, which he uniformly mates into Kilhana, as it appears in para- 
graphs 7 and 15 of the Fell translation; (2) Hammira, instead of being slain, is 
himself invested with the charge of the strong fortress of Asi ; (3) The road said 
to have been constructed in the one versioii becomes “a gateway” in the*othei*; 
(4) “ ’^o halls : the victorious treasury (Jf the foe’s wealth and his own abode,” 
replaces the words in paragraph 6, above given; (5) and Tada is corrected into 
Doda [Bor). , » 

It would be rash to arbi^fate between these twp authorities in the absence of 
the originaf document in dj^pute, with the witnesses on either side in their 
graves ; but certainly (5aptf fell’s version*is somewhat obscure and disconnected ; 
while Tod’s, though only an absitact, seems more simple and consistent. Prof. 
Wilson, however, who publishes the posthumous >work ^f Capt. Fell, whon^ he 
designates as that “distinguished scholar,” possibly had the transcript text avail- 
able to check the translation to which he lends his authority. Tod's case is 
not so clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the complete Sanskrit transliteration in his posses|ion. 

See also Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 43J, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “He was more probably the 
Hamira, who was governor of H5.nsi in tho time of Prithwi Rai, and was killed 
by^he Raja’s uncle Kilhana, as recorded by an inscription found in that Fort.” 
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JTo. 33. 

c 

* Silver and copjfer. 

Horseman. 


2. Sallakshana pala deva.^ 

Weight, ^0 gis. (J.E.A.S. ix. figs. 11, 12.) 
1 Bull. 


Sri Sallakshana ^dla deva, 

Q 


Sri Samanfa deva. 


34. ‘ 3. Madana P^la Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. (J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. XXX vi. 
fig^. 16; Prinsep^s Essays, xxv. fig. 16, xxvi. fig. 27; Ariana 
Antiqua, xix. figs. 19 and 23; J.R.A.S. vol. ix. illustrative 
plate, fig. 13. 

Horseman. j 

^ ^ WPeT? ^ ^nT*?T ^ 

SH Madana pdla deva. * Mddhava Sri Samanta deva. 

In order to bring under one view all the coins of this class 
appertaining to Native States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the ]5,ajput 
tribes, I append a, notice of two coins of Mahipala, the one 
having traces of the bid Brahmanical ‘ Bull and Horseman 
device, the other approxima'ting, iip„:;'*lninor degree, to the 
Narwar design of Chdhar’s local issues. 

C ® 

> There is a name identical with this, of an approximate period, on the Golden 
Lit, at Dehli (Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 325) ; and another very similar in form, in 
the Buddffa Ghya Inscription (J.A.S.B. vol. v. pl.iix.), which has been read as 
^ Srimat LOKshana Sena deva. The name of Sallakshana 
also occurs* in the Chhndel list, .quoted bdow.-Cunningham, Arch. Eeport, 
1864—5, p, 89. * 
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Ko. 35. Mahipala, kitig of Gwalior, etc., a.d. 1093.^ 

• ^ 

Copper, or copper with a very sAall .admixture of Silver. Weight, . 
46 grs. specimens, my cabinet.) 


Horsemati. 

The Ofi^inal figure 
is scarcely to be traced. 


Bull. 

• SH MaMpdla. 

In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the mdtrds (or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
Muhammad Sdm’s coin No. 13). 


No. 36. • Mahipal. 

Silver and c'^per. Weight, 43 grs. (J.R.A.S. ix. plate, fig. 15., 
• pp. 188, 198. 


Sri Ma- 

hi pdla 

Devah. 


Imperfect traces 
of the Chohan Bull. 

(No legend.) 


No. 37. • 


4. Someswara deva. 


Silver and copper. Weiglijl^ 53 grs. (A.A. xix. 28 ; J.E.A.S. ix. 


fig. 16. 


Horsematf. 

Sri Someswara deva. 


^ Bull. 

Asdwarlt Sri Samanta»deva. 


' Cunningham, Gwalior Inscriptions, p, 62, a.d. 1093 and 1103.* Kajendra 
Lal^Mitra, J.A.S. Bengal, pp. 12, 16; Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. 
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^0- 38. ^ 5 . Prithvi R4ja Der/a. ’ 

^ Silver and copper. SVeiglit, 52 gr^. (Ariana Antiqna, xix. fig. 18 ; 
Prinsep’p Essays, i. pi. xxv. fig. 21 ; xxvi. 30.) 


Horsemao. 

f 

^ 


. Bull. 


Sri Prithvi RSja (leva. 


Asdwariy Sri ^amanta deva. 


It will be seen that in this new arrang’einent of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con- 
tinuous sequence, as well as any theory of limitation to one 
family or to one locality : in short, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramoimt among the Rdjput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledgecj Rdjddhirdj 
(TTWrftnj^) King over Kings,’’ or the Lhirdp of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supremacv.^ 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


^ “We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthan at this epoch, and 
'for (Centuries previous to the inva^ons of Mabmdd (four great kingdoms)— 
1. Debli, under the Tuars and Ciohans; 2. Kauouj, under the Itabtoreg ; 
3. Mewar, under the Gbelotes; 4. Anbulwara, under the Cbauras and Solankhis.’ 
To one or o%r of these states the numerous petty princes of India paid homage 
and feudal service. The boundary line between Delili and Eianouj was the 
Kdlinadi, or black stream. Debli claimed supremacy over all the countries west- 
ward to the Indus, embracing the Ibnds watere^y its arms from the foot of 
the Himalaya, the desert, to the Aravulli cbaiiff ' The power of Kanouj extended 
north to the foot of^tbe Snowy Mountains; eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
across the Chumhul to the lands of the Chundail (now ^Bundelkhund) ; on the 
south its possessions came in contact with Mewar (or Medya-war), “ the central 
region,** which was bounded to the north by the Ara\Tilli chain, to the south by 
the Pra^aras of Dhar, westward by Anhulwara, which state had the ocean to 
the south, the Indus on the west, and the desert to the north.”— Tod, ii. 9, and 
i. 248. At p. 443, vol. ii., Col. Tod gives Chand’s picture of the Chohan 
dominion— “ From the seat of government {Rajasthan) Mdedoti (old Gurra 
Mundilla).the oath of allegiance ^kn) resounded in fifty-two castles.** * 
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highly pro]^a!hle,^ but among these heroic races/ who were 
sensitive to a degree on qiiestionis of honDu\' and precedence > 
an assumption which coul(f^not bo defended by the sword 
w^as likely to be of brief c#ntinuance. The old Kabul device 
of the Bull and Horseman, with it^ special Hindu associ- 
ations, was ajTparently revived by Anangpa*!, at Dehli, in 
the days of his power ; as other potentates came to the 
front, and other \?lans secured a temporary .dominancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time* Dehli became 
a mere king-ship subjc(5t to Ajinir. It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order d){ date, to 
Sallakshanapala I., the Chandel monarch of Mahoba,^ who 


^ Have any thing in European cliivalry to compare with tlie act of the 
Suktawut Chief, who is related to have voluntarily submitted himself for impale- 
on the spikes of the gate of a beleaguered town, to enable his own elephant 
to force an entry? — Tod, i. 150. 


* ClIANDKL 

7th King, 
8 th 
9th 
10th 
llti. 

12th 
13th 

14 th 

15 th 
IGth 
17th 
18 th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 


Dynasty (Mahoba, KiViinjar, etc). Cunningham, Arch. Rep., 1SG4 -5. 

A.D. 

% 950, Dhanga (Khajuraho Inscriptions, a.d. 954 and 99^, 

99.9, Ganda (Xanda Rai of Feris&tah a.d. 1021). 

1025, " ddyadhara deva. 

1045, Vijaya Pala. , <i 

10G5, Kirtti Yarraina deva. Coins. , 

1085, Sullaksliana Yarmma deva (Mhow Inscriptions). Coins. 

1105, Java Yarn.ma deva (Khajuraho Inscriptions, a.d. 1116). 

Coins. [Priiisep’s Ess. :'.s, pi. xxiv. 7, 8, p. 291. 

1120, Sallakslmna Yarmma deva? brothergaf Jaya. *. ' • 

1125, Prithvi Yarinma. Coins. 

1130, Madana Yarmma deva (Imscriptions* 1131, 1163, a.d.). Coins. 
1163, Kirtti Yarmma deva ? 

1167, Paramarddi deva (Inscriptions, 1167 and 1183 a.d.). * , 

1202, Trailokya \arrama deva. Dilkijdi Ferishtah ? a.d. 1247. 

1205, Sandhira Yarmma deva (Copper-pfate Inscriptions, 1280 a.d.). 
1280, Bhoja Yarmma (Ajaygurh Inscription), 1288 a.d. 

•Yira Yarmma (Maisey’s Inscription, No.*ii.), 1315 a.d. 
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we learn from inscriptions extended liis coi\q^udst^ into the 
f,Gangetic"Doab ; aiid^to his grandson Varmma deva 

I assign the c«>ins hearing his leading name, in preference 
to the nearly contemporary Madam PaUiy of Kanaiij, whose 
territory was supplied \tith a different description of coin- 
age, as well as bn aCc-unt of the serial consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power he seems 4o have inherited in added stability . The 
assignment of fhe money of the Ohohan kings Someswara 
and Prithvi Eaja requires no confirihation ; but our special 

General Cimningliam adds, the coins of this dynasty are ‘‘ extremely rare, as 1 
have obtained onlv seven specimens in gold, and nine in cc'ppi r, during a period 

of more than thirty years The gold and silver coins are all of the well- 

known tx-pe of the Kathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated li-iire of the four- 
armed goddess Durfjd or Fdrvati on the obverse, and, on the rev(;rscvtho king’s 
name in three lines of Mcdheval Kdgari characters. The copper coins bear, on 
the obverse, a two-armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Eanumdn\ and, on the reverse, the king’s name in Nagari characters.” 
Arch, Eeport, 1864-5, pp. 85-88. ^ 

General Cunningham was under the impression that the Trailok^ a \ annma 
Deva, of the Chandel list, might be identified with the “ Dilki and Milki” of 
Ferishtah. The more complete details of the actors and events of this period, 
furnished by the work of Minhaf m. Siraj, seem to show that thoimb the associa- 
tion of Trailokya with the Milku or Milkdeva of Vimla^ 

of Gwalfor (Elliot, ii. 327, Tersian text, p. 174 or 

^ ; the Tarikh Mubarak Shaui, which copies Minhaj us Siraj, 
has eL<-!U MS. Sir H. Elliot, 629 =a.I). 1231), might be 

j)ossible, notwit^ystanding the obscurity of the patronymic, tbe name of Dilki 
and Milki a.h.,.645^a.d. 1247, can scarcely 

apEly fo the same individual, who is described as residing “ in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, between Kalinjar and Karra,” whose dwelling place no Muhammadan 
army had ever reached.— Tahakat-i-Nasiri, pp. 211, 291. See also Elliot, ii. 
348-366; in. 76. 

1 Inscriptions at Mhow, translated by Lieut. Price, 2 ; KMinjar, Lieut. Maisey, 
No. iv. and 11 others.— Cii^ningham, Arch. Eeport, p. 83. 
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^ • 

concern at present is with the;'issues of Chahar Deva. We" 
have independent evidence, of his supremacy’at Isarwar, in 
a.b.^ 124G;; and in 1234 we first find hin^ encountering ’the 
troops of Altarnsh, under Ts'usrut-ud-din Tabasi. (Jn this 
and subsequent occasions of Ids conficts with the Muslims, 
extending up to^A.n. 1253, ndth the capture of Narwar, by 
Ealban, in 1251, he is.doscribed by Mii^aaj us Siraj, as 
“This Eiina Achari,” who was -j 

“The greatest of ibe kings of Hindustan,” etc., 


In my account of toe ancient coins of N.arwar, I have brought forward 
.sjAcimens of Cli.^}iat.Ia Deva wliich are dated in various years, from S. 1303 to 
1311, or AA\ l-iO to and speeimens of bis son Asda Deva v. hicb range 
from S. 1311 to 1336, or from a.d. 1261 to 1279. As these are corroborated by 
several existing inscriptions tliere scorns to be no reason to doubt that at least 
tliese two Ibijas must liave been independent princes. Blit there are abo similar 
coins of a third prince, imnicd Malaya 6'armma Deva, who, from the dates of 
S. 1280 and 1291), or a.d. 1228 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Ciiahada Deva. Uis coins w,,re found at Narwar, G^valiov, .and 
Jhansi; but as tliere are only live s,>ccimens, it is.not certnin that thev belong to 
Narwar. Inde.yl the name of Varmnia would*rather seem to point to Kaiinjar. 
It IS liossiblc, tliercfore, tliat Chahada liimself may have siijiiilanted tlie Parih,6r 
dynasty. But I am rather inclined to think that Malaya.Varmma Ilex'a must 
hav, dispossessed the I’arihars, and that lie was slior4ly afterwards ejected Iiy 
Chahada Deva, win, was most probably the founder of a new dynasty, as the 
g™e.alogy of tlie family opens with his name.*, . , Chahada was succeeded by 
his son As.ala Deva. . . . Dis money ah o is common. I found his name on .a 
Sail pillar at Rai, near Kulharas, S. 1327 or a'.d. 1S70, durifg the reign of* 
Sn-mai Asalia Bern. . . . Fr-ni all tliese various som'ces the chronology of tin’s 
Narwar dynasty may be arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot bo e,x.actly detcrmined- 1 . Chabad.a Deva, a.d. 1 038-^1 a.o t 
2. Asala Deva, a.d. 1254-1279. 3. Gopala, a.d. 1279-1291. 4. Ganapad, 

A.D. 1291—1298. As no corns of the last two prinpes have vet been discovered, 

I infer that they must have been made tributary by the Muliammadan kinocof 
Dehl..”-Arch. Report, 1804-5, p. 30. See also General Cunningham’s “ Coins 
of the nmc Nagas, and two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.”- J. A. 8. 
Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 116. * * 
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r , 

and othet similar .e:fpressioi^s,i showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Ilindu princes 
of central India, struggling to prese^-ve their kingdoms from^ 
the foreign invader. The term is susceptible of two 

interpretations, the e.iVJ as the correspondent of 



(a. 

,H. 632, A.D. 1234. 

ILl A.1! 

^ .^22' d 


y > 


^ ,J ..L 

> 1 


2, ..: .Oh .f-l 
J J J 

of Narwar 

, A.H. 6: 

■>>21 


FTlu' Sindhu of Narwar, a.h. 632 ] [Nusrat-ud-diii 

Tabiisi adds, in ids own person] y 


(p. 297.) Jeiil U 4 ^ 


^ i '—^4 c;''^ ' 

A.h. 646 , A.D. 124 S, p. 292 . * ) 

J ''4^ 4 J'^ i 

L::^Ab 4jb ilbO .w' J ‘Jy o'*” 

I ij , dj^t i-V ^4 ^ 4j44 ^ 

' L. V ^ 

*A.n, 649 , A. I). 1251 , p. 210 . ^ 

v' 1 ■ ■ ■ (a.h. 649, p. 290) I_i^ fjM.) Adlj d2 
C?- , 

j j <u«) JL ii\J t— jlh 
b- .xA J 


N- \ 4 I- y. N v' 


j ^ , (p. 296) iUUo-j 
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A chdray ** established custom, usage the other, and more 
probable meaning, as Achdri/ya^ A spiritual guide, 

under the vernacular vari irits of A'chdrj A'chdri, 

•We kno^y that many of the chiefs of '^hese Rajput tribes 


(a.h. 6 


•19, A.D. 1251) A 


A-J 


1 A ^ • I ^ f 




M.' A )\ ^ ^ A-'# li . f*. 

J y 


,,A ^ ^ i 1 A.* ' Ij 

W V V V , 

2>- ^ 1 1 • A ~j 1 • J (XxLj • 


J). 297. 


i c-'Vl' y..-^ w''y J 

r^,U:-^'] •'•''■ 1'-’^’'*) cs^* 


p. 299. Calcutta text. aAVa.^^ 
AU'o Elliot’s Historians, ii. })p. 351, )>ott 1, 390, 370. 


(A't 


a3A^; 


The Turikh-i-Mubarak Shalii, conii)ilet.l circa a.h. 838, ■^’liicli closely follows 
Miiiliaj us Sirfij, in the epitome of the earlier rei>rns of the SulCms of Dehli, 
in giving its version of the encounter with Chahar Deva, speaks of him as 

“ jk~ cA 

The other Ptajas, from Prithvi downwards, are merely , described severally as 
L^\jf or L-dU . • 

‘‘ In the very early periods, the princes oS the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
and Romans, combined the otlices of the priesthood with kingly power, and this 
whether Brahmanical or Boodhist . . . and ii^ ancient sculpture and drawings the 
head is as often adorned with the braided lock of the asceti?^s with the diadem 
of royalty (even now the Raiia of Me war mingl(^ 'spiritual duties with those of 
royalty, and when he attends the temple . . . performs himself all the offices of 
high priest of the day).” Tod, i. 27, 582.— 7iV// Jidjeswara, title of pryiee of Mar- 
war ; Rhj Raj Indra of Amber ; ii. 137. — Rawal, title of the prince of Jesswlmer ; 
ii. pp. 249, 277. — Ranas of Mewar dewdns cf Vicegerents of Siva; i. 517.' — 
Rana of Mewar, heir to the throne of Rama, called Hindua Sooraj, or Siyi of the 
Hindus; i. 211, 232. — The Achdriy however, may by some sort of possibility 
stand for Aharya^ a term derived from Ahar in Oodipur, i. pp. 213, 216. 
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in later days affected liierarclial honours, calling tnemseUes 
vM ah ants, etc., and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
• the “Regent of Mahadeya.’’^ 

The coins described below illustrate — 1 , The independent 
position of Clialiar Deva as Maharaja Adhiraja ; 2, His con- 
cession of supremacy to Altamsh ; 3, The establishment of 
Altamsh’s generals in Ajmir; Mid, 4, The contrast in the 
orthography of the Delili coins of that Sultan, and the trans- 
literation of the name current in Raj put ana. 

Coins of CiiAiiAR Deva. as paramoimt Sovereign. 

Xo. 39. S.C. (copper in excess). Weiglit, 50 grs. A. A. xix. IG. 

Horseman. Bull. 

'Wr^'O ^ 

Sri Chiihada Deva. Asdwarl Sri Samunta^Deva. 

CliAllAE Deva. as Trlhutari/ to Slionis-ud-dri) AttamsliA 
No. 40, S.C. (copper predominates). Weiglil,48 grs. (No. 15, pi. 1.) 
Ariaua Antiqna, xix. 31. 34, 3 1 . rrinse}) s Lssays. pi. xxvi. 31. 

.Horseman. Bull. 

.Sri Chdhada Deva. Astiwari Sri Suwasorala Der». 


Altamsh's diva projicr Coins, jtruck at Aiiinr ? 

Xo. 41. S.C. (of inferior Avdiie). A oi^ht, 50 grs. 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 333. 

Horseman. ^ Bull. 

r 

Sri Hamirah. Sri Samasorala Deve. 


1 lod, i. 257. Minhaj us Siraj, at p. 149, Calcutta text, speaking of Lakh- 
man'iah of Bengal, uses a curious^ expression in regard to his position as Khalifa. 

^Ju notice of “ Achurj Mali Bhadur,’* Elliot, ii. 547. 


t 
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• * ^ ltamsh’s Imperial Behli Coins. 

No. 42. S.C. Weiglit, ^.8 grs. ^Np. IG, pi. 1.) 
Samvat, 1288— a. ». 1231=:a.ii. G29. 


Ariana Antiqna, xix. 32, xx. 3. 

• ' II<friSEMAN. * 

Sri Ilfignmirah. 


Priiisep’s Essays, xxvi. 34, 39, 41. 
Bull. 

^ ,uritan *Sri Saniasadin. 

On the side of the Bull, 


These issues vary luateri-^lly* in tlu' intrinsic^ value of the dif- 
ferent pieces, ranging from nearly }>ure silver fo copper, with a 
mere trace of tlie higher •metal. 


The legends on these coins differ occasionally in tjie definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sultan’s name and titles : some 
specimens have Mf ^cTTW huritcni Sri SciMcisci din, 

and occasiunr^lly din. Among other peculiarities, coins 
with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 
under the hump of the recumbent Bull. The isolated num- 
bers hitherto observed extend only to 8 = J^nd ^ = 6, which 
may be supposed to indicate the years of the reign. Tl\e 
practice of inti’oducing the full Sanirnt date, in the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tn(jhr(t de\ice, seems to 
have been an amplification of tin's preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given. . 

The subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
and geographical ramifications of the ancient device of the 
Hindu kings of Kabul are other'vise intere^^ng, and may; 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to an im- 
proved classification of the different mintages. In the strictly 
initial section of these issues, comprising the silver mV)ne^, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is con^ned to his owm special 
trident or trisul. Anangapala introduces a sw^ord or club 
in place of the trident (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15 ; Prinsep s 
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Essays, pi. xxv. figs. 14, 15), and at times x'esoi’ts^to a four- 

petalled dower (J-Tl';A.S. ix. 9). Madana Pala retains the 
# . * 
tnsii/ but sliglitly altered (xxv. 16), though in other cases 

he varies the device (xxvi. 27), and in one instance reyert^s 

to thq best form of the old Lrahman trisnl (J.R.A.S. ix. fig. 

lu), with the exceptional adjunct of a clearly defined ^=2. 

Prithvi llaja and Cliahar Deva admit of a further alteration, 

and the ancient trident assumes almost the tbrm of an open- 
«> ^ 

ing flower (xxv. 21, 69, 61). iduliammad bin ^Sanl, without 
rejecting the modei'nised form of the old symbol, in some 
cases aflects a rose-like flower similar to that employed bv 
Ananga (xxv. 29). 

One of the most instructive exeinplitlcations of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types, is afforded by another mintage of Altamfli’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with the ca])ture of 
Ptantambhor, in a.h, 626 {Sdinrat 1283 = a.I). 1226), from 
C'hahar Deva’s predecessor, Mahitfa Varmma l)ecu (a.I). 1210- 
1235).^ The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
of the legends of the local (Narwar ?) money may be traced 
on the Hindi face of the Indo-Muhammadan pieces ; and the 
substitution of Ghaznavi Fenian legends for the imperfect 
design of the typicul horseman of the Kabul Bralimans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial states of the ilahoba 
Varmma dynasty, is also suggestive, and, taken in connection 
‘with the factKhat fnis new issue was not sustained beyond 
the single annual dateaiow quoted, would seem to show that 
the exceptional currency was designed to mark the event of 

1 General Cunningbani; J.A.S. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865) p. 127, and Archaeo- 
logical Heport, 1864-5, p. 30. [The name is not given in any historical account ; 
the identity of the owner of the fortress is assumed from the connection established 
by the coins.] * 
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tlie conqmcSt of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so vaunt- 
ingly reported by the contemporary h?sti)rian m short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
*as»a kimj of Numismatic Fateh Ndmah, or ''announcement 
of victory its superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 
languages i^d alphabets of conquerors avd conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur- 
render, by the’ repetitio^i of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality. These stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of tlie soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehension%of the primi- 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
(daborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
whiefi would have secured a short lived and less abiding 
expression of triumph. 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh’s Kutic or Persian coins and 
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jISjo yil j\ j 3 dzdj 

Tabukr\t-i~N{isiri, tVr ^ 


Elliot’s Historians, ii. 324 ; Ferishtah (ifriggs), i. p. 210 ; Elphinstone (edit. 
1866), p. 374. See also note to coin of Shir Shhh, from the same jhint, infra, 
for a* description of the fortress itself. 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of lii^ orrginal TMt 
name, the correct expitession of which is still undetermined ; 
and though th^ Hindi version* may carry but little positive 
authority in the matter, it gives us probably the jjronunq^a-^ 
tion as orallv delivbred bv his Turk I officials to the Indian 
Pandits who transliterate^ the name for the local die engravers. 

Malaya Yarmma Deva, of Kajinjar, Kanrar, etc. 

^ 0 , 43. Silver aivl copper. Weight, »5{) to 56 grs. Sainvat, 
1282— A.T). 1225.* 

Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 17 ; eTourn. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, 

( pi. xviii. figs. 25, 26, p. 126. 



Srl Mat Malaya , horseman. 


Varihma Deva. 
Saniivat) 12 . . 


ShanK-ud-dm Altamsh, on the conqxmt of Rantamllior. 

Ivo. 44. Silver and copper. ^Weight, 53 grs. Sanivat, 1283, 
A.H. f)23=:A.D. 1226. (No. J4, pi. i.) 


^ Cextei^ t • 




^ j^Iaegin. 

Srt Sultdna 

• 

Lititimisi. 

Samvaty 1283. 

1 Other dates extant on*coins, S. 1280, 

1283, and S. 1290. 
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• * Chahara Deva. Namar Coins. ? 

45. Silver and qppper. Weight, 50 to 59 gts. 
Samvatf 1303^=:a.d. 1246. 

• Engravings, J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, pi. xviii. figs. 27, 28, p. 126. 




Fign:^ of the 

• • ^ 

horseman. 


scarcely recognisable. 

• 

1 ^ 

Sri Mat^CMhada Deva. 

• 

Sar/fvaty 1303. 


ITo. 46. i^ew varietv. Silver and copper. eight, 50 grs. 

My cabinet. 

0 BVEIiSE \ I'l 

Ukveksf. — H orseman, as in Muhammad bin Sam’s coin, iso. 5, pi. i. 

Iso. 47. Silver and copper. M'eight, 46 grs. Common, 
iso. 17, ]}\. i. 

Obverse — \ -x! ^ 

Reverse — Sri Hammirah, Horseman. 

« 

is'o. 48. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Common. 

No. 18, pi. i. 

Ohvcf'se — ^ 

Reverse — Sri Hammirah, Horseman. 

* • • 

No. 49. Copi;er. Weight, 44 grs. Eare. Multan. 
Obverse — Square area, within a circle, with a dotted margin 

^ILUl Jj^ ’ , 

Reverse — Area, as in No. 19, pi, i., 


^ Other dates range on dowi/to S. 1311. 
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The orthography of Multan on the coin is" simply 
^ without any dots, .v^ich for a long time made me hesitate in 
, admitting the present reading, Imt which is now fully esta- 
blished by the legend on coins of U'zbeg Pai ; and I have 
singhiar confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of m 
and B, prevailing at this period, in the fact that many MSS. 
of the Tabahat-i-Xasiri— the original of which was of nearly 
contemporaneons composition — define the name as^/cl',' a cir- 
cumstance which has led to amusing confusion in the printed 
edition prepared in Calcutta by Maulawis Khadim Husain 
and Abd-al-Hai (1864), 2 whose geographical knowledge of 
Northern India seems to have been strangely defective. 

No. 50. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Hare. 

Olverse—RoTsemm, with traces of Ilammirah, in Hindi. 

Jtfverse— legend in square ^ ^ 

Aujic letters. ' ' j J 

^ There are otherwise many variants of the name.. Huen Thsang (a.d. 640 ) 
is said to give the Chinese transcript of Moulasidn (Paris edition, i. 210 ; iii. 173, ^ 

4l)l). Mas-audi (A.. 912) has^U^l (Paris edition, 

i. pp. 151, 375). Albiruni calls it (Eeinaud, 212). The 

astrolabe de^ribed by M. Dorn (St. Petersburg) g,ves “MooAro..” 

The Mara^id A1 Ittila’ supplies and a variant in , 

See for e^ly accounts of the place Elliot’s Historian,?, i, pp. 23, 27, 29, 35, etc. 

= Pages 176, 182, 270, 321. ^aUot’s Historians, ii. pp. 328. 
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No. 51. *I?ew *Fariety. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. 

Very rfire. ^ * 

Horseman, with the* word at the top of the field, 

as in No. 30, pi. i., of the succeeding issues. 


• • 


Reverse — Square* area. Legend 

# 

in crude Lufic. 


-.1 






\ . j ^ ^ 1 


No. 52. Copper. V'efglit, 26 grs. Bare. No. 19, pi. i. 

Obverse — • 

No. 53. Chopper. V^eight, 24 grs. Common. No. 20, pi. i- 
• Obverse — 

Reverse — 

No. 54. Copper. V’^eight, 28 grs. Bare. No. 21, pi. i. 

Obverse — ^. 4 - 1 . 

Reverse—'^ Sri Sarnasa din. , 

No. 55. Copper. Weight, 25i grs. Earc. No. 22, pi. i. 
Obverse — Jj^. Ornamental Kufic letters. 

Reverse — . 

t * 

No. 56. New variety. Copper. ^Weight, 40 grs. Bare. 
Obverse — in open Kufic letters, witli'*a six-pointed star abef^e 
and below the word, encircled with a dotted margin. 
Reverse — with ornamental tiighra scrolls and dotte^ margin. 


No. 57. Copper. 'Weight, 25^ ^’s, N'o. 23, pi. i. 
Obverse — . 

Reverse — , 
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No. 58. New variety. Silver and copper. 'Weigli!;, 38 grs. 

^ rare. 

Obverse in a circle with two stars and dotted inner margin. 

Reverse— -k modified outline of the j^ncient t3^pical ^ Bull, 
or 

I was on the pomt of /3^osing the long descriptive Hst of the coins 
of Altamsh, when Colonel Guthrie opportunely received from Major 
Stubbs, among his latest acquisitionh' in India, the most remarkable 
curiosity of the entire Pathan series at '^present known. The gold 
piece in question was apparently struck at the important strategical 
position of IS’agor,^ in the second year of Altamsh’s reign. 

No. 59. Gold. Weight, 70*6 grs. Unique. Nagur, a.u. 608. 



1 Jo 

Margin— 







The authoritative portrait of Alta;ash, on horscKack, is liighly interesting, 
giving, as it does, so many curious details of costume and eqaipment. As a work 
of art, the die is defective in the c«itreme ; but still it has its merit in revealing 
an briginal and independent representation of the monarch. The general design 
follows one of the exceptional lAodels of the coinages of Ghor and Herat, ^ where 
the horse is seen at full charge, and the rider with upraised mace, the special 
• 

^ Bat. 27° 10 , long. 73° 50 ; about 60 miles N.E. of old Mandor (Jodpur), and 
60 N.W. of Ajmir. Tod, ii. 15,^16; Elliot, ii. 326, 342, 370; Ain-i Akbari, ii. 
80. Minh5j speaks of Mundo/ as in the Siwalik, and he frcMjuently adverts to 
“Hhnsi®and the Siwalik” in conjunction, while, on the other hand, he seems to 
exclude Pinjore from that range. 

2 J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 2^05y Noi 57 ; and, doubtfully, No. 53 plate, fig. 9. 
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weapon of thegg*cat Mahmud. The form of the saddle, the seat of the horseman, 
the cMnfrein or hea(f-armour of the steed and his erect tail, all scem^ to point to 
Tiirki ideals. Tlic head-dress of the king* is likewise peculiar, hut the obliterated 
outline on this pit'ce does not admif of ovA tracing the crest, whether of helmet or 
of crown ; the flowing fall at the back of the bead is remarkable, and has some- 
giin^ of a Sas^aiiian air ; the wel-grown beard of the king completes the picture. 
It is, moreover, specially to be noted that as t|ie device follows Ghori ^nodels, 
so the coin itself aiheres to the standard of the Northem dinars, and has nothing 


in common with Indian weights. « # 

If the leading d(;vice is faulty in its treatment, the definition of the letters of the 
legends is still more imperfect ; the legends themselves are also clearly in the initial 
or transition stage, froTn the fixed tenoi*of the old routine to the adaptation of new 


associations. The points to a moderately early pc^'j^xl of the reign of the 

sovereign, but the hitherto unexampled use of the term \ Al-kutbi, i.e. the 

“Freedman,” or dynastic dependent of A'wi/y-ud-din Aib'ak, more distinctly limits 
the date to a period when .lltamsh had not quite emancipated hiuwjlf from the halo 


of his late mastt.r’s reign. The 
mandcr of the Faithful,^ which follows the ^ 




• 1 t-# j ‘‘ time of the Com- 

■ U cW jis also an unusual form, but the 


expression is quite legitimate, and is replaced later in the day by the more enduring 
synonym o]' “ in the time of,” or “ during the domination of.” The 

reservation in regard to tlie name of the Khalif is also suggestive,— conquest in 
iiidia had been to--) ([uick, and the new kingdom was still too isolated, for the Muslim 
adventurers in that uliinia thuk to have been taught the personal designation of 
the Pontiff, to whom all civilized Musulmaiis confessed allegiance. The proposed^ 
reading of the two words on the field may require justification ; the 

is certainly more like < j ^ but the superimposed dot settles the question ; the 

" ' -d ^ d' 

also might be preferably transcribed^ys,', and Nagor itself is i:*ually written 
with the long li . Moreover, if these W5\'o*words ran together in a full mar- 
ginal legend, the^prefix would be indispensable, but in the open held, in parallel 
cases, the name itself was left to stand alone in its mono^rammatic foam. The 
marginal legend, the most important record of all for the absolute determination 
of the history of tlfc piece, is not*only incomplete, but the outlines of the letters 
are unusually crude and ill f^^med. The diMiculties, however, are limited to the 
word preceding the obvious \ ^ and to the unit or decimal preceding the 

equally clear ^ . The former is but of Kttle jmport, ajid we may, for the 

present, admit ' Dinar, or some of its equivalents ; but the date is of the hrst con- 
sequence, and all things considered for optional alternative, best 

meets the requirements of the case. 


Inscriptions of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. * 

F. Inscription over the doorway of the secoifd story of the Kutb Minar. 
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G. Inscription on the Fppcr Circlet of the Second of the 

• , t Miivaret. 

^\-j ^ILLJl 

* • 

J (J^ 1*^**^ * 

^ Ja*! 1 k.-V J clfjUJI _b 

*UJ1 :yUKLU!.l J'J^ .U.oJi ^ 

UjJI 'lU-. v-'eJ. 

♦ 

^IkUl • 

4!j^ jj^ c^-V' 


JI. On the third story over the doorway, and on' one of tlic liands, 
similar laudatory titles are repeated, with the addition of 
and other minor variations; and finally ^ the epi- 
graph (i,) over the doorway of the fourth story attriliules tlu' 
entire structure (with obvious error'; to tlie tiinc of Allamsb. 
The modification of his titles and designations adont' would 
' indicate the deferred execution of this inscription. 


J-* r-- 

^ ^ \x.4 * 


I. Inscription of Altamsh on one of tlTe centre arches at the 



J. There is also an im^perfect inscription •>f Altamsh on the lowei- 
belt of one of the minarets of the mosque at Ajnur. (ien. Cunning- 
ham gives the following as the still legible portion : 

j-yei ^gui ^IkL 

Arc^SBological Iteport, 1864—5, p. 9. — The Emperor Bidiar hus preserved a 
notice of an inscription of Altamsh, which he saw on the gati' of the Urwdhi, at 
Gwalior, dated a.h. 630 (Erskine, p. 384; Arch. Rep. 18GR p. 56). ’ 
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t • 


• t • 

Xasir-ud-din Mahmud Sh^h; heir apparent of Altamsh. 

(See p# 45, supra,) 

tN’of 60. Silv*er. Weight, 163*1 grs. Unique.* British Mu^um. 



Margin, iHcgILle. 







^ Tlie incidAMital details of the legends restprict the Jfssign- 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altaush^ the laKer of whom was authori- 
tatively designated by the identical name ^nd title of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud^ in 626 a.h., ^^ter the* decease oiF 
his brother, the cherished heir apparent to the newly- 
established Muslim empire in the East. The introduction 
of the formula, “ during the reign of (the Khalif) A1 Mos- 

V 

TabaUt NOsiri, p. 181 ; P- 201, 
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tansir on the reverse, limits the ukimate date of the 

possible issue of the coin, not §o much to the fifth month of 
the year a.h. 640, when that Pontifl’ died, but with clear local 
efiect, to A.H. 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the 
mintages of the capital* of Hindustan.^ 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, in a.h. 644, after the in- 

u 

tervening reigns of Rukn-ud-din Firiiz Shah, Riziah, Mu’izz- 
ud-din Bahram Shah, and Ala-ud-din Mas’aiid Shah, in all, 
however, rxtending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of^Vltamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at ihis juncture, pro- 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, in no posi- 
tion to exercise authority in his own person, and "still less 
likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his father, 
should such motives be suggested in reference to the unique 
specimen under review. To the first-born, Kasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, no such objections apply : he was very early in- 
vested by his sire with the administration of the important 
government of Labor, and in a.h. 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against Hisam-ud-din "Awz 
(No. 4 in the list of Governors, p. 8), who had already achieved 
a very complete independence in the province of Bengal. 
tHere his aifns were fortuitously, but not the less efiectually 
successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the 
R^d I^mbrella and its attendant dignities,^ whatever the exact 

« 

^ ^Silver coins of A1 ^-ud-din Mas’ add, w/rd. 

2 Bis title is usually limited by Miubaj us Siraj to (PP- 177, 181, 201); 

but on one occasion crops out incidentally in the Court list, whore, in his 

place among the sons of tbe Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated (p!"l78). 
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^measure of power these heraldic insigniavarried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical* 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
t4ie ‘Khil ats for robes of investiture) forwdtded on themcca- 
sion from Bagdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
P ^ his career : tlie lowest range of the 

date, as its legend declares in indirect terms*, is antecedent 
to 641 A.H., but the technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kiific epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of thi? Imperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the Dehli 
series. ^AVe'have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name of the Khalif 
oil the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 30), in the irregular 
addition of .JJl- and to the name of Miistansir ; but 

the introductory coin A^o. 28 defines the title simply as* 

“ A/ 3f/oifr7j/s/r, Commander .of the . 
Faithful,” a definition which is .adhered to on the money 
of Eiziah and her successors. In this particular the pre- 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’s coirs, Ho. 30, and appends to* the name the ulti- 
mately discarded 5he impe'rfect arrangement of the 

legend, necessitating a filling-in of <he vacant*space, at the 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with’an extraneous word* 
also Identifies the piece with Altamsh’s* tentative issues, and 
the cahgraphic conjunction of the initial ! a/>/xvith th*e bo^ly 
of the succeeding J Idm in ind^ates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of ‘^cShah’’ after the name of the prince/ and# 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Suit an at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final ^ in lieu 

of thg imperial which fnay possibly refer to th 3 

still current employment of the simple of the days of 

his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s coins, pi. i. figs. 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEj^ COXTEMPORAEIES on I ]S"DIAN SOIL. 

The alion intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, who have left numismatic evidence of their pre- 
sence in or near the dominions of AltamsL, number no less 
than seven.2 Their careers can scarcely be made to follow 

N^ir-ud-din Mahmud, the second son of the then ruling Emperor, is called 
by his own special biographer, Minhaj us Siraj, 

(pp- 9, 177, 178, 201, etc.), which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so con- 
stant with his predecessors, Firdz Shah, Bahram Shah, Mas’aud Sliah. On one 
occasion only does the additional Shhh appear in a substituted list of Altamsh’s 
court (p. 178), where the text gives— 1. Sultan Nfisir-ud-din ... 2. Sulthn 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmdd ; and at the end, after the name of Rukn-ud-din Firuz 
Shah, comes ‘^Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shdh*^ 

i 

2 William Erskine, in his latest work on “ Baber and Ilumayun” (London, 
1854), gives a summary oi the various Mongohand Turki tribes, and their early 
seats, which has an important bearing on the successive invasions of India. 

‘‘ The tribes which we include under the name of Tatar (properly ‘ Ththr’), 
consist chiefly of ■ .hree great divisions or races, all differing from each other in 
Inanners, institutions, and language. 1. The Tunguses and Manchiis in the east 
of Asia, north of China. 2? The Mongols, or, as tiiey are called by the Persians 
and Indians, the Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibet, 
nearly as far west as Terfan, and part of the desert between that and Yaik ; and 
3. The Tdrks, who for many centuries have possessed large regions that extend 
on tlje west of the Mongols from the desert of Kobi, having for their southern 
boundary the mountains of Kflshghar and Pamer, Khorhshn, the Caspian and 
Black Sea ; the Don and Wolga on the west, and Siberia on the north. But 
some few tribes, both of Mongols and of Tdrks, are to be found in the limits thus 
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any very exact sequence, but the general order# of their 
action on the history of Hindustan will perhaps be suffi- 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted. 

• ^ I. Taj-ud-din Ilduz, already noticed, p. 24. • 
-^a-ud-din Muhammad Khdri^^^i. 

III. Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin. 

IV. Changiz Khan. * 

V, Hasan Karla^h. o 

VI. IJzbeg Pai. * 

VII. Nasir-ud-din Kubachah of Sind. 

I he d 3 masty of the Kharizmian kings, from •their first 
dawn of independence to their last scion, the heroic Jalal-ud- 
din, is as follows* — 


1 IT 4-'U J 1 * f'OMMKXCEl) A.D. 

1. -K.utb-ud-dinMuliammadbmAnushtagin,491 ... 9tli Dec. 1097. 

2. Jalal-ud-di'nAtsiz (j*j0 52i ... iTth Jan. 1127. 

3 . Taj-ud-di'nriArslan(^^L;^l Jjl)biEAtsiz,551 ... 25tb Feb. 1 156 . 

4. Sultan Sbab bin 11 Arslan . . . .567 ... 4tb Sept. 1172. 

5 . Ala-ud-dm.-4ii«7 J/ic^y/arTakasbbinri 


A rslan 


6. Ala-ud-din Mu’l Fath Mubammad, -bin 


589 ... 7tb Jan. 1193. 


Takasb 


■ . 596 ... 23rd Oct. 1199. 


7. Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, bin Ala-ud-din 

Mubammad 617 ... 8tb Mar* 1220. 


marked out as peculiarly bel8ngi»g to their* respective ranges. The Tiirks are 
the most extensive and numerous of the three races** (vol. i. p. 9, 10). 

“ Ala-ud-din*s troops were chiefly Tiirkmins and Cancalis** ?Q*Ohsson, i 196 • 
Price, ii. 405). ’ •> 

“ Chengiz Kh&n*s grand army was a mixed assemhlage of many tribes and 
races. The Tktar tribe formed the advance** (Erskine, i. p. 534), ^ 

Saif-ud-din Aghrak*s forces, during his governorship of Peshkwar in*617 *.h., 
were composed of “ Khoulloudjes (Arabs) and Tdrkmkns.** Yamin Mulik*s troops, 
the same penod, were Thrk <• Cancalis.*’— D*Ohsson: i. 299, 300, 303. 

• Ibn Asir, Kamil Altawdrikh, Tornberg*s Arabi(^teit, p. 103 ; Frmhn. Num. 
Muhara. 1^, and Opuscula postum, by Dorn, 1855, pp. 58, 252; Price, Mahom- 
medan Hist. ii. p. 389 ; Petis de la Croix. 
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, Coins oi Ald-ud~din Muhammad hiri Tahash. 

No. 61. Gold. Weight, 65 grsu ; size, 6. Ghazni, a.h. 623.^ 
India Museum. Similar to Muhammad bin Sam’s coin No. 1. 
Fraehn. Recensio. pp. 145, 595. Ariaha Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 28 e 


% 


! \\^\^ m 





Margin — Kuran, Surah ix. 33, 
and Ixi. 9. 


]\ j U jJllc 


^ 

Margin — 


l^iUJ 


i v L.j (i^ 1 1 


^ i ^ fMtJ 


|U>1 


The silver coins of this Sultan, of which there are three 

u 

varieties of types, scarcely affect the series of Indian issues, 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perwan,^ whose proximate silver mines contributed so much 
to the currencies of the south. The mixed silver and copper 
coins, on the other hand, are strangely identified with the 
early traditions of the Kabul Brahmans, and show how firmly 


1 Other dates, Ghazui 614, 616, 617 a.h. Badakhslian (undated) J.R.A.S. 
xviii, 202. “ 

4' * 

* Perwhn, lat. 35° 9', long. 69° 16'. J.R.A.S. ix, p. 381, and pp. 257, 301-2- 3 ; 
xvii. pp. 184, 186, 200, 201. “Between ^ Jariana and Panjhir,’ are the mines of 
^ ore, in which the people dwell, without gardens, orchards, or tilled lands.*’ — 
Onseley, p. 225. Erskine’s Baber, pp. 139, 146. Masson, iii. 166. 

Yakut gives more full information as to the produce of these mines. “ L’argent 
j estf dit-on, si abondant qu’une seule bottc de legumes coute un dracbme. La 
mine est au sommet d’une montagne qui domine la ville . . . et cette montagne, 
k force d’ avoir ^te' creus^e, ressemble a une vaste caveme.’’— La Persp. M. B. de 
Meynard. Paris, 1861, p. 110. 
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the dominS-nt her^dic device held its own, both among their 
own home tribes for succeeding generatiohs, and equally re-* 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invader^ of the soil. 


• , 62. ©opper. 

• 

t 

Obyehse. 

Horseman in Tughra^ to the * 

left. * ' I 

Legend arranged in v^ant Cor- 
ners of the general device. 


Weight, 68. grs. 



Eeveese. 
Bull iuTughra 

^L-kUl 


Some specimens have outer 
margins with , etc. 


No. 63.. Variety. No. 10, plate and No. 56, page 203, J.K.A.S. 
xvii. ; Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxxiii. fig. 2. 

Giver 86 — Horseman in Tughra. 

Re verse — Full front face in Tughra, 


The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in tlie 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingljj^ omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer e:j:amination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to be composed of 
crypto- writing, arranged with considerable skill, so*that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from 
the standard design bf the earlief mintages. It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to say what is and what is not^ designed to be 

conveyed in this elaborate monogram,^ *but I fancy that I to. 

• • 

^ These cyphers or monogrammatic enigmas found much favour with the Turks, 
as may be seen in the Ottoman Sulthn’s complicated Tughras composing the 
ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople. The earliest exanuple, 
in this series, is that of ITrkhan bin Usmhn, A.if 726 (Marsden, No. 379). The 
or monogram of ^ Ju^ (a.h. 1099) is Ascribed 

by Marsden “ as produced by a fanciful distortioif of the characters that express 
the namS” (p. 404). 
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^ * 

able to trace a considerable portion of the authbrizM Muham- 
' madan ^alimah ^ 

On the ry^verse is to be seen a most eccentric Chinese- 
looking pattern, which resolves itself, on examipation, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word Jjcc occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing’ downwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be- 
low the bow-string, one on either side of the arrow, answer- 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 

^ My comments, in 18 - 58 , on a parallel piece, were to the following effect ; — 

In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to speculate upon the true 
purport of this obverse, or the tenor or language of the partially-visible legend. 
The reverse figure of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

“ That the lines of which the device is composed were originally designed to 
convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can be 
little question. How' much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was 
cenceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say. But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow' the 
several letters of the full Kalimah of A!] 1 have no doubt that 

those words are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the general 
outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 

the butt-erd of the spear; portions of the may be traced along the spear 

itself, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed • 
and, lastly, the A!) may be conceded in virtue of its very obviofis final 4 J which 
appears over the horse’s hind-quarterS. » * * 

“ The practice of reticulating words and names into device embellishments for 
the coinage was in^^igh favour with* the Samani mint-masters ; and we have nume- 
ro4s instances of a similar tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
to much of the civilization of *ihe Bukhfirh empire, iCith the modified boundaries 
gir altered seats of government, incident to their progress towards the richer pro- 
vinces of tlfe south. To confine myself to a single exemplification, however, I 
may dlte the Ghaznavi (Lhhor) currency, with the recumbent Bull in Tughra on 
the obverse, and with a Kufic l^end on the reverse. In the lines of this ancient 
and revft-ed Hindd device may here be read, in all facility and in two several 
directions, the name of the pfophet of the Arabs, .’’—Prinsep’s Essays, 

pi. xxxiii. fig. 2 . < 
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ALA UD-DIN MUHAMMAD BIN TAKASH. 

writing ate tf) bf seen on the margin outside tbe square 
frame which encompasses the fuce. • 

Ko. 64. Silver and Copper.' Weight, 49 grs. 

For engraving, see AHana Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 4. 


• Obverse. 

N'o device. 

Legend in a square area. 



— i 


-;L.‘ n 


Obverse. 

« 

, ,1- 

1, __l ... !1 



• 



I 


^ s ]\ 

Ko. 66. Variety, with the Mint 


• Eeverse. 

•• 

Bull in Tughra, much debased, 
and similar in outline to the 
Peshawar coins of Muham- 
mad bin Saqj (Ko. 12). 
Traces of Hindi letters at the 
top ? at the foot ! liU } 

Copper. * 

Reverse. 

The Kurman style of Bull, 
with the word in- 

scribed on its side. 

introduced heloic the Bulh 


Ko. 67, Silver and copper. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Ho device. Horseman, to the left. 

Legend within a square. 


^ILLuIl 


B(iow the horse 


Ho. 68. Siiver^nd coppsr. Weight, 53 grs. 

Reverse. 

Horseman #o the right. • 

In a line with the spdar 

^ 606 A.H. “ On insera dans son monogramme (Tougra), ^ la suite de son nom, 
I’epithete d^ombre de Dieu sur la terre^ et Ton v^lut, selon la coutume, ajouter a 
ses titres celui de second Alexandre. Il pr^fdra le surnom de Sindjar* qui lui 
parut de meilleur augure, parce que le prince selc^oukide avait regne quarante- 
un ans.”~D’Ohsson, i. 182. 
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No. 69. Silver and copper. Small coin^DeMiwai form. 
•Obverse.** 





A ;,v 


j .* 

j 



L:? 

• 

1 

• 


No. 70. Yariety, in copper. 


Eeveese. 

^he usual IiiUian type of * 
Horseman Jo the right. 
Traces of 


Ariana Antiqua. 

Other varieties of Ala-ud-diii Muhammad^s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail,' bear the names of 
the mints Zaminddwar, i'lys Hirdt, Parshor 

(Peshawar), ^Ullb Tdlikdn, and Si(furkdn' (Shub- 

bergan). See J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, etc. 


, Coins of tfalal-ud-din Mankbarnin.^ 

No. 71. Silver. 'Weight, 47 grs. Unique. Masson collection. 
• E* I. Museum. 

Obvebse. 

l_- iJuJl JL- 

• • • 

i Almost all the Orient'll amborities concur in writing this name as Mankharni, 
and D’Obsson explains its meaning under that transcription m Mangou, “ I'eternel/’ 
hiriiou vim, “ donne.*'~Dieu-doniie, i. 19o. The final consonant, in the name, 
on this com is absolutely iden^cal in form with the terminal letters 
^ and , There are, however, no dots, and the last syllable 

may possibly be intended for ^ nin, which compromise I have adopted through- 
out, • 


Eevebse. 

. 


JV 


cr 


cr 
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^ CHINGIZ KHAN. 

No. ^2. "Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Rare. 

Obteese — Horseman to the left, jn broad lines. •» 

Revebse— “Legend in square Monumental Kufic Ji;;- . . . 

* 

• , No 73. Silver and copper. Weigjit, 44 grs. 

Obveese — Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 

* Traces of , etc. • 

Reverse — In ordinary Persian letters, 

Coins of Jalal-ud-dm Mankbarnin (minted in India). 

No. 74. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 


Horseman. 
Sri Hamirah. 


Bull* 

Sri Jaldladin. 


I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these coins 
should*be preferably attributed to Riziah, Jalal-ud>din Firuz, or to 
Jalal-ud-din Khdrizm Shah. I have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palseographic grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Piruz 
upon ihe typical evidence. — Patan Sultans, 1st edition, p. 30. 


No. 75. C<»pper. 


Obveese. 


. l a. 


I 


. NJV 


Reverse. 




. 1^ ^ 




Obveese — Dofted inargin wtthin double lines. 

Reverse — Dotted margin inside a single circle. 

• • • 

.Coins of Changiz Khan. 

No. 76. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Rare. India Museum. 




j_l3 clil 



J-J\ 




(j-i 
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J 


No. 77. Silver and copper. "Weight, 6b grs. 

(Similar iitreatment.! 

1 • ' 




Same le^^^end. 


1^0. 78. Copper. Kurman. 

LJLa- Jjl_£ 




Similar legend. 


The name of J^J, is written in precisely the same combinec 
orm as that in use on the later coins of Ala-ud-din; that is to say, 
With the end of the ^ run into the succeeding ^ . 

• Saif-iid-din Hasan Karlagh. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh,' one of the leading generals of 
• JaMl-ud-din Mankbarnin, was left in charge of the depend- 
encies of Ghor and Ghazni by that Monarch on his departure 

1 Lorsque Ogouz fils de Cara-khan . . . etait cn guerre avec sos parents 
il tnompha de ses ennemis, coLquit plusieurs pays,'et devmt un m^arjuc pui.,'ant‘ 

- TJenr/r ffie- sasit Jaction a 

es parents, a ses officiers et a ses tioupes, et donna a ceux de sa famille one 

avaient secouru, Ic-^nom d’OaVpaw-s, qui veut dire, en alius, auxiliaLs 
Ce nom demeura a ;ou8 leursv’.oscendants, quoique, dans la suite, diversos circon 
donner.des noms particuliers,. comme ceux de Corloucs 
CallMje,, KtpUhacs, etc.; niais le nom generique d'Ouigours ne leur en est nas’ 
moins_ reste.-D’^Oh.sson (quoting the Jam’i ul Tuwarikh), i. 436 On comjte 
encore namu les branches des Ogouxes : 1, Les Ouigoures ; I les CancaJk sT 
Kiptchacs, 4 , les Carlouks; 5, les Calladies • et 6 les Ao-q+pTio ■ n J- 
toques habitaient la partie occidentale de I'Asie’ centrale. Le territo'i^e’T 
Ouigours setendait jusqu’aux monts Altai; a test de cette chaine on trouvait 

onTnlderr^^’ ^ 
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SAIF-UD-D1| HASAN KARLAGH. 

from India, en ropute for I’rak, in a.h. 620.^ He is noticed 
casually by Minhaj us Siraj about the year a.h. 624, as secur-’ 
ing his possessions from the plundering Moghuk^of Oktai, by 
coming to terms with tjie invaders,^ and^he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an* unoertain way, till a.h. 636, 
when the Moghul advance in force final]y *drove him down 
tow^ards Sind and Multan.^ •This occurred during the reign 
of Hiziah, and his eldest son seems to have been deputed to 
a ttend the court of that^Queen, where he was •received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 


^ The following is the Arabic text of Abulfeda relating to Hasan Karlagh, iv. 384 : 

lii 

This is the Ilassan Carrac of Deguignes. “ Lorsque Dgelaleddin eut appri? qi?e 
les Mogols avoieiit repasse le Gihon, il vint a Labor dans le dessein d'aller sou- 
mettre I’Eraque. II laissa dans ses nouvelles^conquetes deux officier^ Peblevan 
Uzbek et Ilassan Carrac, surnomme Ouapha Moulk, Ce dernier dans la suite 
chassa Uzbek, et s’empara de tout ce qu’il avoitaux Indes” (I’an 627 de T Hegire). 
Book xiv. p. 281, vol. ii. — D’Ohsson says, “Djelal laissa a Euzbec le gouverneraent 
de ses possessions dans I’lnde, et a Vefa-Melik, celui des pays de Gour et^e Gbazua 
(^,/20 A.H.).” iii. p. 4. ^ 

2 Tabak^t-i-Nasiri (Calci^tta text) p. 388^ 

j3 


Khidmat is here used in the sense of tribute, as in the recognised Khidmatdng, etc. 
is a word the derivation of which is jiot quite clear, but the meaning 
here seems to refer to “ receivers ’* or collectors, rather than to Praetors, f>r “ the 
Police,” as Johnson interprets the term <4 ^ • 

® Tabakht-i-Nhsiri, p. 392. ’* , ^ 
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• « 

trict of Baran (now.Bulandsliahr) ; shortly^afterwards he dis- 
appeared, with little ceremony,* ajid rejoined his father. Saif- 
ud-din Karla^h was eventually killed, during this same year, 
at thp siege of Multan, by a trodjp d’elite dH Eiz-ud-*di/i 
Balban, Kisklu EJidn, th^ governor of l/chh^ aijd Multan, on 

i, 

* 

^ As the town of tTchh has of late sunk hito obscurity, I quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a description of LT^h-Sharif, in 1820, by Mimsh'i Mohan 
Lai: — “ Uch^ surnfjmed Uch-Sharif^ or holy Vch (lat. 31" 12', long. 72" 3'), 
which, being ncar^^the junction of the united streams Ilesudrus, Hyphasis, and 
Hydraotes, Acesines, and Ilydaspes, attracts the notice of gt’ograpliers, contains 
numerous sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints. The oldest of all is that of 
Shah Saif ul ^aqqari. A miserable wall without the roof ('iiviroiis the dust of 
the above saint. If I write the respective names of the saints of Uch^ along 
with their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks ; however, I presume 
to lay before you the endeavours of my feeble pen in regard to Shah Siad Jalfil 
and his reputed descendants. He died 600 years ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 150. His tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is elevated 
about five spans from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple building, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy. Both of his sides liave ten graves of 
his offspring. They are distinguished by one rising above the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room. Xono of them have any kind of inscription. 

^ “ The tomb where the body of the Makhdum r('sts i.s a very poor structure, 
but raised about seven feet high from the ground, which is concealed l)y numerous 
other graves. There is nothing admirable in the shrine of tlie Makhdum. 
Three sma^l openings give light iniide the apartment. The following Persian in- 
scription, written on the door, presents us with the date of the IMakhdurn’s death ; 

“ ‘When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the Shkh 
(or Makhdum). The date was 78li of the HijTi era.’ 

“ The mau.soleum<of Makhddm Jalianian Jahan Gaslit is annually visited by the 
pi]|grims of the dis tant couiKry. It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of 
the holy Uchj who possessed ^uch boundless reputalion and re.spect in days of 
old, have been not adorned wuth any kind of architectural beauty, either by their 
posterity o? believers, except that of ‘ Bibi Jind Vadi,’ (or the lady of the long 
life).* It is situate on the verge of a precipice, which commands the old bed of 
the Punjhb rivers, and gives a romantic view. The southern part of this magni- 
ficent s^ulchre has been unfortunately swept away by the late inundations. The 
door opens towards the East,^n4 has a sight of the other two cupolas. They 
excel in material and handsomeness the others of Uch, except that, of ‘ Bibi 
Jfnd Vadf.’ * Bibi Jjnd Vadi ’ was one of the descendants of Shhh Sfad Jalkl, 


\ 
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II| HASAN KARLAGH. 95 

the part of*Riziah.* Saif-ud-din’s generals, however, having 
succeeded in concealing the fact of his death, were able to*^ 
secure the surrender of the town.^ 

• • - Saif-ud-Mn Al-ll(isan Karlagh. r 

Ko. 79. Sil^r, "Weight, 169-5 grs. (Six spt^jimens E. India 

• • 

Collection.^ A.n. 633, 634. 










Dotted margin 








■ * ' i Margin — ^ 

I 

These coins are apparent!^ Camp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city : in thcii> weight ancj general outline 

they seem to have been imitations of Altams^’s new Currency. * 

» 

of whom I have already spoken. The dome in which she sleeps is erectgl of burnt 
bricks, which are cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
by various hues and lapis lazuli of the celebra^td mines of Badakhshdn. The 
size of this grand building may be estimated at about 50 feet high, Snd the 
circumference 25.” • 

* Tabaltht-i-Nhsiri, p. 270. , ^ 
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No. 80 . Copper (or mixed copper ard silver).^ 

P ( 

Rajput 
Horseman 
with 

Sri Hamirah, 

No. 81 . Silver and copper. 

Rajput 

Horseman. 

Traces of 

If this coin is correctly attributed, it would prove that 
Hasan Karlagh’s father’s name was Muhammad. 

. No. 82. The most curious coins of Hasan Karlagh, how- 
ever, are those of the ‘‘Bull and Horseman” type, with 
Hindi iagends, which follow the model of the Dehliwdlas of 
Kubachah of Sind. The tfame is oddly expressed, and the 
letters ^themselves are peculiar in their forms ; but I have* 
Kttle doubt that the correct reading of the legend is as 
follows : 

^ Sri Ha^an Kurla. 

^ These coii^sj'l be]ieve/have never either been figured or 
published. They are common enough, as I have some six of 
themrin my own limited collection.^ 

^ Chese are the coins entitled Dehliwtilas, following on to the previous models 
of Nhsir-ud-din Kub&.chah off’Sind. — Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 1-9; Prinsep's 
Essays^ pi. xxvi. 47. 

* After the above descriptive details of the coins of Hasan Karlagh and his 
son M uhammad had been set up in type, I discovered that General Cupningham 
had already put upon record, in his Archaeological Report to the Government of 




JjJI 




Coin in Che East India Collection. 

:) 
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• » 

Ndm-ud-dift, Muhammad bin Hasan J^arlagh,^ 

I anticipate the due order of* epochal sequence, in order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan Karlagh’s son in immediate 
ccmnection witl? those of his father. 

* 

India (1863-4), ceriiin speculations upon the attribution of these pieces, which 
are in many respects so opposed to my own deductions as to make me desire that 
the General should state his case in his'own words, without further comment on 
my part, beyond a momentary expression of dissent from the association of the 
Bilinj^ual coins of Ndtir-ud-din (Ar:Vn.Ant. 432; Prinsep’s Essays, j. 37, pi. ii. 14), 
with the other specimens, which, on palaiographical grounds, I should be disposed 
to sever, both in time and locality, from the rest of the crude Sindian issues. 

“ The first invasion of Indo-Scythiars must have caused a very general dis- 
placement of the ruling races. . . . The vanquished would naturally l?kve sought 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, therefore, I would 
refer the settlement of the Awdns and Janjuhai in the Salt Range to the south, 
and of the Galmrs in the*hilly tracts of Pharwala and Dangali to the north-east. 

Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; we know only that they 
were divided into ..^vcral branches, and that they had all become Muhammadans. 
In the time ot Baber, the ruling tribe, called tlie Earluhi Ilazdras, held the dis- 
tricts on both banks of the lower Suhan River, under their chiefs Sangar KhkTi 
k-onuki and Mirza Malvi Karluki. At a still earlier period the chiefs of this 
tribe, Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, had asserted their independence by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of theTather are of the well-known 
‘ Bull and Horseman’ type, with the legend in Nkgari letters, ‘ Sri Ilami Karluk: 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with Persian character^ only, 
and the third with Persian on one side and Nh^iri on the other. On the last 
coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounefed by the chief’s name, Edser ud 
dunid wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the reverse his name in three lines of 
Nkgari letters, Sri jiluhammad Karluk. On one of the Persian coins thA chief 
calls liimself Muhammad binllasan Karluk (jJ j), and on the other he takes the 
titles of ul-Malil til-Mua' zam Muhammad bin llumn. From the types and 
general appearance of these coins thjir date maj*bc dxed \vith certainty as coeval 
with those of Altamish and his sous, or from a.d. 1210 to 1265. Tlie accuracy 
of this date is strongly confirmed by Ferishtah’s adcount of the hrst campaign of 
Nhser-ud-din Mahmhd, the youngest son of Altamish* In Juty, a.d. 1247, 
Mahmhd proceeded to Multhn, and then to the bank ol the Chenab, from whence 
he sent his Vazir towards the mountains of Jud and the provinces on the Indus. 
.... According to this account, the rebellion lasted for about twelve years, 
from the yath of Altamish, in a.d. 1235, until the close of Mahmhd's campaign 
the end of 1247. It is to this period that I refer &e assumption of independ- 
ence by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The age of the coins, as 1 h'ave 
observed, corresponds exactly with the date of this rebiUion, and the coins them- 
se ves before are found in greatest number in the rebellious districts of the moun- 
tarns of Jud (pp. 8, 9). ^ 


/ 
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There j.s little .to be gathered concerning the history of 
’ N&sir-ud-din Muhammad, tbi; son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to hhve succeeded to his^ father’s dominions in Sind, 
and Ip have been held in considerati(m as a powerful monarch.^ 
He was still reigning «n the arrival of the Ambassadors of 
Hulagii Khan in a.h. 658.” • 

Msir-ud-d'm Muhammad bin Easan Karlagh- 
No. 83. Coiner. Weight, 53 grs. (i'jarse Persian legends cover- 
ing the entire surfaces of the coin. 

-.Li 




,L 


A.!' 




No. 84. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Small coin, with dotted margin^ 
similar to the pieces of Jalal-ud-din (No. 47, J.R.A.S. p. 383, 
• vol. ix.) and Changiz Khan (p. 385, ibid.). 


r 


Uzheg Tax, Commandant in India, on the part ot Julal-ud-din 
Mankbarain. 

t 

General Cunningham, who, in the course of his official 
•duties, wa# once permanently stationed at Multan, secured, 
during his residence at that ancient city, among many other 
local euriosities, some small coins hitherto unassigned, which, 
in spite of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in- 

^ Tabakat-i-N asiri, p. 320. 

- Ibid. pp. 316^-321. ^ee also Elptinstone’s History of India, p. 379. 


t 'ZBEG PAl. 
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dined to appropriate to Uzbeg Pai,^ the «coramani*laiit asso-^ 
ciated with Ilasan Karlagh cfff Jalal-ud-diii’s departure from 

India. They may be described as follows : — 

* 

P * * 

jNo. 85. Silver and copper (or*copper '/). Weight, 25 grs. 

• (2 specimens.) 



Circular area. 

Square area, with dotted lines 


and dotted margin. 

i 

* 

• > 


1 i 

Yushak PaV’ - 

* ■ 

• 

Marginal legend defaced. 

i ‘‘ Struck at Multan H 


Summary of tke Events of the Reign of Kubachah.' 

A.u. 600. Appointed to the Government of Uchh by Atu’izz-ud-din, 
shortly after his defeat at xVndkhod; takes posses^sion of 
the entire country from Sirliind, Kohram, and Sirsnti, 
to Duibal and the sea ; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty.-^ , 

1 Sue ante, p. ; and Elliot’s ^listoriims, ii. pp. 3i)5*-6, 55-i, 563. 

2 I pci/ for ^[j “a foot," is quite author.'V'cd. 

(w V "V • 

^ Ihe d(3rivation of this name, or rather hijcdb^ or nickname, is uncertain, 
taking it as coming from ^ “coat, cloak, orjackctf’ it wou%i mean “small* 
or short tunic, ’ possibly a post in ; but if* wo are to accept the Hindi 

transcription of KubdcJiah^ it would answer to “ rather fat,“ “plump.” 

^ The Tub fat ul Kiram (a.ti. 118S) gives the following details regarding ^he 
tributaries of Kubachah : “During the reign of An'im Slu'di his dominions were 
parcelled into four divisions : one of which, comprising Multhn, the whole oi Sind 
and Uchh, became subject to K asir-ud-diii Kubachah^ At that time fhe following 
seven Rhiias in Sind were tributary to IVIultan 1. rvhna Buhnar Sa’ta Kathor, of 
Dabra, in the district of Durbela; 2. liana Sanir, son ‘of Dhailiaj, of the tribe of 
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^.h/ 613. Labor tabsn by Sbam?-ud-diii Altamsb, who appoints bis 
eldest son, Nasir-ud-dfo Mahmud, to the charge. Kuba- 
cbab encounters the troops of Taj-ud-din Ilduz, and is 
defeated^' Many celebrated ^personages .take refuge at 
bis Court. Jalal-ud-din defeated on the Indus, in Kajab, 
618 A. li.. He subsequently enters Sind ; cud bis general, 
Uzbeg Pai, overcomes Kubacbab near U"cbb. 

,, G21. The Mugbals under Tuli Noicm besiege Multan for forty 
days. 0 

623. Army of Kbiljis, under Malik Khan Khilj, invade Man- 

surah and Sebwan. Kubacbab routs them. 

,, 624. ^linliaj us Siraj, the future author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
arrives at the Court of Kubachah at Uohh. 

624. Kabi’ul awwal, Shams-ud-din, presents himself before 

IJchh. Kubachah is besieged in the Fort of Bhakar. 

625. (27, Jumad ul awwal), Uchh surrenders (Jumad al 

A'khir), Bhakar taken. Kubachah drowns himselfA 


Ko. 86. Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver. 
Weight, 50 grs. 

86«. Silver and copper, the copper predominating. Weight, 53 grs. 
For engravings see Ariana Ant^qua ; Prinsep's Essays, xxvi. 28, 29 , 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. pi. xxxvii, 28, 29. 


Horseman. 

>Sri Ilarnirali. 

Subordinate Mint mark below 
the Horseman w. 

^ i., ^ 

Kureja Samma, residing in Tung, lying within the district of Rupfih ; 3. Jaisar, 
eon of Jajji Maclihi Solanki, of Mhniktara; 4. Makia, son of Pannun ChannCin, 
wh(r was established in the valley of Siwi ; o. Chaimun, son of Dita, of the tribe 
of Channa, resident at Bhag-nai ; 6. Jiya, son of Wariah, of Jham, or Hemakot ; 
7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-npgar district of Bhmbarwa.” — Elliot’s Historians, 


Bull. 

Sri Kubdchd Suritdn. 

At times, when space will allow, 
the final W is duly inserted. 


i. 340f 

I Minhaj ns Sir^j, Persia^ text, pp. 142, etc; Thj ul Mahsir, MS.; Elliot’s 
Historians, i. 340 ; ii. pp. 155, 201, 233, 241, 281, 302, 326, 396, 654, 563; 
Hesguignes, i. 414,*“Cobaa” ; D’Ohsson, hi. 4, “ Caradja.” 
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These coins seean to be direct imitations of the original 
Dehli'wdlas ; they vary in the ^apparent quality of *the metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a very close approach to simple 
copper, in th^ same way^ that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system o£ giving effect to the gra- 
dational vali^s of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver%and copper assigned to each divi- 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or starrip of the discriminated ipiecGS, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. ^ 

Kubacliah’s circulating media seem to have been exclu- 
sively confined V) inis species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sirhind to Bhakar, are invariably termed Behltwalas 
and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary use, as we find his son, ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliwalas as a peac§- 
offering ; and when the contents of Kiibachah’s treasury came 
to be examined by his conquerors^ they are reported to have 
found the large sum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 laks”) of 
this description of money. , 

No. 87. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

For illustrations see Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx! 19; Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxvi. 47 ; J.A-S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxvii. 47. 

Horseman. | 

With the local form of 

Below the Horse there is occa- j 
sionally a small device, vary- , 
ing from O to the star, so i 
frequent on the parallel Ilduz ! 

seriejv I 

^ M.S. Taj ul Maksir ; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 24i ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 326. 


j UjJI 

» 

Dotted margin. 
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The Hindi legends on these bilingual cains are inarked by 
reveral peculiarities in the outlines of the letters, which re- 
move th&m from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current in Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the. proximate localities of !?in(l and the lower Punjab. 
The ^ f) is formed like a modern ^ with a detain its centre ; 
the ^ r/i is similar to an ordinary Bengali in which re- 
spect it accords with Cluibar Deva’s Ajmir type of the letter. 
The f /i in tfie ILnarrah follows flie fashion of tlie Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter. 

f' 


himi Kixr, (a. II. ()33-(id4; a.d. 123o-I23()). 

Piukn-iid-din Firuz Shah, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (G25 a.h.) and Lalior (330 A.iy), became heir appa- 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmiid, in 020 a.h., and finally succeeded to the tnasnad 
in Sh’aban, 633 a.h. His* brief reign of six mouths and 
twenty-^ight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, \yth the exception of tlie various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to* defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of ^li*e Queen i^Iother (Shah Turkan), which in- 
directly led to the Sudan’s dethronement. 

The Persian coins of this king are rare ; engravings were 
givdn in my Original work on the Pathan Kings (see pi. i. 
Kos. 24, 25, 20), but the attribution of the pieces was con- 
fessed to be uncertain.^ New examples, however, have fully 
confirmed the assignment then proposed, and enable me to 
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improve fhe previous reading from 
lUJl ,.,i to the following, which is taken from one of Co]^ ' 


c: 

Guthrie’s coins. 


No. 88. Silver and copper. 

• 

Weight, 50 grs. 

• 

Hoi^eman. 

With traces of % 


^ • : 


Sri Uammirah. 

• 


The of, the earlier described coins is quite correct, 

the Sultiiii, Hke his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title. The imperfect rendering of ,j'>j may 

be authoritatively corrected into the usual ^ 

am now also able to cite specimens of Rukn-ud-din’s Etndi 

currency. 

Tso. 89. Silver and copper. A\\‘ight, 51 gre. ^ '.y^are. 
Stewart collection, B.M. 

Horseman. couchaot. 

Sri Uammirah. , * Suriidn Sri Rulam din. 

0.1 the Jhtil of the Bull 111 ? 
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Sixth Eeign (a.h. 634-637 ; a.d. 1236-1239). 

I ' ' • * 

The celebrated Queen Recant of Muhammadan India— 
Rizi^h, the daughter of Altamsh— succeeded ib the posses- 
sion of the capital on the fall of Chah Turkan, the mother of 
Rukn-ud-din, in the third month of a.h. 634! The ministers 
at her father’s' court had been scandalized at tlie preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supereession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne ; but the Sult4n 
justified his appointment— the execution of which was, how- 
ever, evaded — alike on account of the demerit., of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, w.ho had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion en- 
joined for females by the more severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households, aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the cliief and 
independently-domiciled wife. The sovereignty of tcmiales, 
it must? be remembered, was not altogetlicr at vai'innci* with 
the ideas of the semi-nomad race, whose leading court in 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feeliug.s of ihm'r Muslim 
fellow countrymen, jso many of whom were now domesticated 
in the south. From the d?y8 of Tomyris the right to govern 
wag admittedly open to the sex, arid proximate examples 
Tjereoflfered for Indian im'itation in the persons of the two 
princesses of Kh^rizm, Malika Turkdn (567 a.h.) and Tarkdn 
Ehatun, the latter of whom held more absolute sway> than 

independent seal and signet shows that 
there was no possible reserve in'the claims put forth. The tenor of the legend 
of which -has been preserved. “Son monogramme (Tongra), qu'elle feorivait de 
sa mam sur sea ordonnances, se dbmposait de ces mots : Protcctrice du et * 


RIZIAH. 
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her own eon, ’Ald-ud-din, whose outposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. ^ - c 

Riziah’s direct rise dated from the capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in eflect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
a forgiven relid,^ enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of his Soypreign, lamenting, however, that 
all these exccUcijycies should have been nullified by the single 
defect that tlio court chroftielers of the period w'ere unable to 
return her birtli in t he list of males.^ 

After tlie brief reign of Rukn-ud-din Firiiz, ’who freely 
< xempUfied by his misconduct hisfather^s prophetic reproach, 
Iviziah succcoded^iii establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes wilm-sed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 
diademed Emjjrcss — the first in India — directing the hosts 
ef Islam under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on 
an ele|)hant. liiziah’s early inauguration was attended with 
no incoiisideral)le danger and difficulty, arising from the 
oppositiun oi‘ the Yazir and the organized military resources 
of the Vearious governors of provinces, who hesitated in con- 
ceding their allegiance. Eventuaily, however, to quote the 
exjiression r)j‘ Aliiiliaj us Siraj, quiet was established through- 
out the empire, and Kiziah’s sway was acknowledged from 

la f 01 j Turkan rcinc ffc.? fonmis rV Vuni>'ers: et sa devise etait : Dicu seul est mon 
refuge. Elio preiiaiT le litre do Ehottdavend JDJihan ou souveraine du monde.” 
See also#^rice, ii. pp, 393, ct seq. ^ #' •' 

^ (a.h. 635). “ There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 

the victorious government, Minhaj-i Sirhj, together with tlie Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, came out of the fort and proceeded to Dehli.^’ — Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. 335. 

. ^ ^ 

Ferahtah, Briggs, i. 217. Text p. 185. SSif 
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Daibal to Lakhnauti.” Things were t]jus prosf»orous with 
,her, when the drawback of her sex first developed itself. It 
was not that a virgin Queen was forbidden to love — slie might 
ha\e indulged herself in a submissive Prince Consort, or 
revelled almost unchecked ill the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem but wsiyward fancj^ pointed in a wnong direction, 
and led her to prefer a person ^employed about licr Court, 
an Abyssinian moreover,* the favours extended to whom the 
Turki nobles Vesented with one accord. 

In A.H. 63/, the Empress jwoccedcd in person to quell an 
outbreak on the jiart of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altiiniah, governor 
of Sirhind. In the engagement that ensued, Jahil-ud-din 
Itakut, the Abyssinian, was killed, and Eizi^ah, as a prisoner, 
possibly with scant ceremony, found herself introduced into 
the Zandna of the conqueror, who shortly afterwards aih anced 
upon Dehli in the hope of recovering the sovereignty, to 
which he had thus acquired an adventitious claim ; but his 
army was in turn defeated, and he himself and Iliziah met 
their deaths near Kaithal, in the month of Rab’i-al-Awwal, 

A.H. 628.® 

• 

> A like prejudice against this race docs not seem to bav--. '^con felt by 
Arabs in Baghdad, as the Khalif Mustansir, whose name figures in the place of 
hierarchical honour on the coins of Eiziah. ha5 a successor born to him by an 
Ethiopian slave. It is true that Must’assim *did not do much credit to his 
hybridism.— D'Ohsson, iii. 207, 243. 

• • % ^ 

» Tabakat-i-Nfciri, pp. 183-5, 251; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 33-1 ;* Brig<rs’e 
Eerishtah, i. 220; Ibn Batuta*h, iii, 167-8. The traveller from Tangiers (in’ or 
about-734 a.h.=1333 a.d), remarks, “Son tombeau est actuellcment visits pat 
des pelerins, et regarde comme un lieu de sanctification. H est situe sur le bord 
du grand fleuve appele Djoun, « une parasange de la ville de Dihly.” See also • 
Syud AWad’s “ Asar-us-Sunnadeed,” p. 65, and Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 395. 
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Ko. 90. Silver. fig. 27, aud pi. vi. fig. 1). Weigtits, 165 

grs. and 167 grs. Lakhnauti.^ Very rare. Plinsep, Col. 

Guthrie, and Gen. T. P. Smith’s coin, A.H. 635^ 


Sqiiai;^ area, fomed of double 
lines, within a circle. 




JjJl 


^fargin- 




iUixJ' lAJ^ I 


M 

iNo margin. The legend 
occupies the w'hole obverse. 


^ It would SO' ’ll from the orthoirraphy adopted in this the earliest record of the 
liaise of ^ that the ori,Lnnal Semitic transcription was designed 

' : follow the classical derivation of Lakshmanarati whicli was 

soun, Linvevc'i'. :ul;i])tc(l to tlu' nion (:olli)c|ui;il Lachhmnn ( by the addi- 

tion of an h after the k, as ^•'4:.^ ; in which form it appears under the tirst 
local Sultans (coins of Kai Kaus, pi. vi. tig. 2). Minliaj us Siraj deposes to its 
elevation to the rank of tlie capital in siipereessiou of Xuddeah by Muhammad 
Bakhtiar in the following terms— ^ 

♦ ^ W ^ V 

t »» 1... L " ,1 j (printed text, p. 151). The same author, at p. 1^2, gives 

a full account of the remarka])le siife, advancement, and general topography of the 
city as existing in 641 a.h. on the occasion of Ifis own visit. 

It is ditheult to say when the name of tlie town was changed to Gaur^ a deno- 
mination which is never made use of by the older authp-ities. ^ Ab’ul Fazl says, 
‘•p’ormerly it was called Lucknouty, and sometimes Gour” (A. A. ii. p. 11); 
while Badaoni gives a ridiculous version of the origin of the designation as being 

derived from Ghori . He states—^l^. ^ X4^ * 

% 

<>.> obvious imperfecfion of 

4 he critical f^ihilology of the derivation, however, debars its reception, as does the 

•• * 
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Jfo. 91. Silver and copper. (PI. i., Nos.^28 and 29.) Weight, 
• *47 and 45 grs. Very rare. 

"‘Ofcwe— J UjJ! ^ ^IkUl 
• Reverse — Horseman aod Sri Hamirah. * • 


Until lately, the term Eizi'ah was looked upofi as conveying a 
name and not a title. The coins.above quoted appear to demon- 
strate the contrary to be the fact-: the silver medal negatively, in- 
asmuch as ij’does not give Riziah as'h name ; and the copper coins 
positively, in displaying the Riziah joined to the ud dunya, etc. 
The Tabakat-i-iXasiri, in enumerating the names of Altamsh’s family, 
designatdl her as and heads the chapter of her 

biography with the same designation of . 

It will be remarked that the coins give the title of Sultan in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is dply 
couched in the feminine. This curious affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that “changing her natural apparel” she “assumed 

the imperial robes.” Moreover, Minhdj us Siraj generally speaks 
of her as (p, 195). 


canstic alternative of ^/=»gra^e," which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy ^tion of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 
for It. -But It IS quite legitimate to infer that as jfUj was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson,.Glossary, sui voce- Albfruni, Reinaud, Mem. sur I’lnde 
p. 2981, and so intimately associ»ted with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular .apj.lication of the name 
of the country to its ow.^ metropolis, and that the town continued to be called 
Gaur,n vernaclilar speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alien lords. 


^IlNARET AT (JOUII, THE ANCIENT CaEITAL OF BeNGAL, 

“ One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place [Gour] is a viinar, standing 
tn ’ fort. For tn-o-thirds of the height it is a polygon of tun Ire sides ; above that circular, 
till it attains the height of feet. The door is some distance from the ground, *and alto- 
gether it looks more like an Irish round ioicer than any other example known. It 

is evidently a pillar of vietory—a Jaya Sthamha—such as the*Footub Minar at Dehli, and 
those at Coed, Dondutahad, and elscichere. There iq^ or teas, an inscription on this monu- 
ment, which ascribed its < rection to Filhiz Shah. If this he so, it must he the king of that 
province who reigned in Gour a.h. 702 - 715 ,* and the character of the architecture fully 
bears out this adscription.^^ — Fergusson , ii. 628 . * * 

• r 

THE PKOVINCIAL COINAGE OF BENGAL. 

As Altamsh seems to have been the first to provide ^an 
imperial coinage for Hindustan, so his *daugliter Riziah would 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 

• 1 Initial Coinage of Bengal, 1866., 
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currency to tlic kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
* be seen,* her coins, minted .at Lakhnautl, are the earliest 
specim'feasKJxtant of the provincial issues of the south. 

^^en Muhammad bin Sam bad so far consolidated his,ea,’’ly 
successes in India into, a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy, and generalissimo in Dehli* in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the ^scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of Me >////*■ beyond the limits alrerdy 
acquired. In pursuance ot (his accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, Sipahmldr in Oude, in a.h. 5!h), pushed his 
forces soutliward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty ot Xuddeah, supersxling that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnautl, where he ruled undis- 
turbed by higher authority, till his own career was jne- 
maturely cut short in .\.u. 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells'— which would certainly not invite a 


' Ibn Batutah gives an account of the collection of tbe cowrie sliolls in tlie 
Maldive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in cxeliange for riej,-; 
the gradstional quantities and values are detailed as follows ; ^ = i oo cowries'. 

jJli-700. ^^^-12,000. =100,000 four buxfuf were estimated as 

worth one gold'rf.udr, but the rateyf exchange'varied considerablv. so that occa- 
sionally a dinar would purchase as many as- twelve /««/«,, or twelve lakhs of 
cowries (French e^dition, iv. f ,;21 ; Lee’s Tramslation, p. 178). The Aln-i- 
4kban notices 7, hat all Vue accounts of Subah Orissa were kept in cowries. 
Gladwin’s Translation, ii. La. The rates of exchange are given as follows 
4cownes = l gunda, 6 guudas = l boory, 4 boories = l pun, 16 pun = khawun, 
(sometimae 20 puns go to a khawun), and 10 khawuns = l rupee.” Sir H. Flliot 
meiftions that “in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 enwries; in 17.56 
for 2,560 c™; and (1845).a3 many as 6,500 could be obtained fora rupee”’ 
(Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 373). “They were estimated in the revi.sed currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per ru7,ee” (Prinsep’s Useful 'Tables, p. 2). Major Rennell 
WHO was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie monev, remarks : “ l found no 


i 
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hasty issue of coin— Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Kutb-ud-din^ who, as far as can be seen, ^ 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly Be inferred 
that. if a singl# piece of money was produced, it formed a 
part only of ai^ occasional, or special,* medallip mintage, con - 
stituting a sort of numismatic proclamatior/, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and* supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the^ supreme Suzerain, a^d purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixSd trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to app*’eciate.^ 


other currency of any ki^id^n the country; and upon an occasion, when an increase 
in tlie revenne of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not less than 50 
tons each) were cdlccted and sent down the Eurranipootcr to Dacca.’' As late as 
1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhct‘‘were collected in cowries, 
v-nich was also the general medium of all pecuniary transactions, and a consider- 
able expense was then incurred by Government in effecting tlieir conversion into 
bullion” (Hamilton’s Ilindostan, London, 1820, i. p. 195). 

^ The autlior of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri has preserved some curious passages re- » 
garding the eiiidy coinages in Bengal. First he tells us, that on the conquest of 
tlie country by the Muhammadans they found </W(7.s/-indigcnous Coiirics sj^fficing 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the which constituted the recognized 

mouey of tlie neighbouring provinces of Hindustan dS JejS 

(P* ^ 1 jh Subsequently, spejiking of 

Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji’s arraiigcracnts in his new government, he goes on to 

p. 151. 

jU-y ^ 

text of this passage would clearly imply that the coins, if any wmre really pro- 
duced, wei'c not issued in his own name, nor even in that of Kutb-ud-dii^ though 
ill the tribute forwarded to that viceroy, he dearly acknowdedges fealty. Xhe 
^ intentional discrimination is seen in the terms of the sentence relating the assump- 
tion of independence by ’ Ali Mardan, who is reported as x .U 


• > 






^ ^ 1 


j % ^ j 


p. 159. phrase w^hich appears indiHectly to mark the arrogation 

of “umbrelfas and public prayers,” with a reserve abQutthe njimismatic symbols 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting ooiasion to review cur- 
* sorily the rise ani progress oi Jhe local coinage, and to summa- 
rize thfr»lo<iding features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and ^tful bearmg upon the Impej-ial curren^y^ 
The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though- superior hj the early copies to the crudb introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete ivith tlie contemporary 
design or exe^cution of the DeMi die-cutter^, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are jirogressively exag- 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im- 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita- 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of inteUigible writing, like Persian kxsv to read 

when one can divine what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

. The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a liiglior level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Souargaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest Lie 
of die^ execution, exemplified in the provincial scries, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (Firdzabad, *769 a.h.). The numis- 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in thi. south, esfieciaUy in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but .his own coins struck at the “city”-he 
would not caU it the capital-of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 


of foyalty. And the gradations are still more clearly defined in the acknow 
1. of Al—b b, Gbfl...d.df. ,,, , ^ ^ 

JU ciJ .bUii., gU, 
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and carelessness of u temporary sojourn, and, still worse, the 
hand of a local artist, both which short-comings may be for-* 
given to a monarch who, in his own imperial metrcpclis, had 
rajs^d the standard of the beauties of Arabic wn-itiLw, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it ha.d never before 
attained, and It-hich later improved aiipliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Ijengal buitans, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, aifd the issues 
of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restric42d, how- 
ever, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the’ forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, 
especiall y in the refusal to adopt the ever-recurring kalima/i 
ot the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, and whose very • 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora- 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four Imams uninfluenced 
by northern formula ; many of which conventionalisms sur- 
vived for centuries, till Shir Shdh, in the chances of conquest, 
carrier these traditions with him, and incoj-porated them into 
the coinage of Hindustan, during the exile of the temporarily 
vanquished Humayiin. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage wJs necessarily, like* 
the pmces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will be seen to follow iflosely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Deh!i 
prototypes ; but one of the curious reshlts the Kooeh Behai- 
collective findi determines is, that though tho first kings on 

■ 13,500 pieces discovered in a.d. 1863. Journ. R A.S., N,S., ii. p. 145. 
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the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well-understood Indian 
process ^ boring-out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which* we must suppose subsequent kings ^h|Ld 
lowered the leg^l standard of their money, so Jbhat, although 
some of the silver*pieces of Kai Kaus and Finjft have escaped 
the debaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issug denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have b^en brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 166 grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ridges; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pre- 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulak)r of the 
treasure, and may be held to represent new and clean coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

• The intrinsic value of the money of these Sovereigns fol- 
lows next in the order of the inquiry. This department of 
fiscal administration mi^ht naturally have been expected to 
have been subject to but* limited check or control, when re- 
gulated by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy ; 
but, in practice, it^will be seen that some of the native mint- 
masters were able to segare a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uni- 
form scale ^n the* rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 
and m so far representing a sequent fifty-six years of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, vary only to the extent of 
six grains in the theusand, or 0*6 per cent. As the Dehli, 
coinage proves supejrior, in point of weight, to the southern 
standard, so also does it retain a higher degree gf purity ; 
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the 990 and 996 ol silver to the test total of 1,000 grains 
sinks, in the earliest examples of the Bengal mintages, to 
989, from which figures it experiences a tempcraiy rise, in 
p»ssibly exceptional cases, under Bahadur Shah, who m'ay be 
supposed to have brought down, witli his reinstituted honours 
and the coined treasure so lavishly bestowed upoi# him by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, on his restoration to the govern- 
ment of Sonargaon, certain implied responsibdities for the 
equity and fulness of his currencies ; while in the subsequent 
irregularly descending scale, ’Azam Shah’s ofiicials arrived at 
the most unblushing effort of debasement, in the reduction of 
silver to 962 grains. 

Colonel Guthri„ has obtained the following data from the 
assay of the v^arious coins composing the Kooch Bahar hoard : 

When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their selection of 
coins from the trove, they set apart four of each description 
for the mint, two being for special assay, two for the mint 
collection. The result of the assay was as foUows (1,000 re- ‘ 
presents absolute purity)” : 

• 

, Bengal Coins. 

1. Shams-ud-dm Firuz 989. 

2 . Bahadur Shah. ..988 arid 993. 

3. Mubarak Shah 987. 

4. Ghazi Shah of Bengal... 989. 

5. Ih'as Shah (1st type) 989 ; 
(Jnd) 9^2 ; («rd) 988. 

6. Sikandar Shah (return lost). 

7. ^ ’Azam Shah (1st type) 981 ; 

(2nd) 989; (3rd) 962 ,*(4th) 
977; (5th) 985. * 

A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India has been fhe 
intrinsic value of the current coin at the various epochs they 


1. Balkan (a.h. 6C4) 990 and 996. 

2. Kai Kobad (a.h. 686) 990 and 

996. 

3. Ghias-ud-din Tughlak (a.h. 

720) 990. 
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had occasion to refer to, so thet the most exact numerical speci- 
fications conveyed but a vague ifotion of the sterling sum con- 
templat^in the recital by any given author. Numismatists 
have been for long past in a position to assert’^that the Ik 3 hli 
Taiikah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presup- 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver ; but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a H'hite^or >yw/^^Tankah of i>ilver’^ a doubt 

necessarily remained as to w^hat was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, 

in his TaSakcit-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankalis to Muhammad bin Tuglilak, who noto- 
riously depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced curicncy, though 

w 

it may be doubted whether any such depreciation would have 
been thought of, even if there had been time to effect the 
^conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Nizam-ud-din attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the apparent desire of e]^laining the bare possibility of the 
possession of such numerical amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered in largesses by the newly- enthroned monarch. 
However, the real adulteration of the coin need not have 
extended much bej^ond the point indicated by tlie superficial 
aspect of his own Bengal mintages# and ^Azam Shakes coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasemenf; while, on the other hand, Muhammad biiiTughlak, 
on reverting to specie curreijcies, after his futile trial of copper 
t^kens^ seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal in his^metropolitan issues, as I shall have occa- 
sion to quote a coin of his produced by theDehli mint in a.h. 
734 which has everjf outward appearance of unalloyed silver, 
and equally •retains the fair average weight of 168 grains. 
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All these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal 
ratio of purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slighl 
addition to the recognized alloy would bring the h>r al issues 
%irly within the category of hlaclc Tanhih^, Such ^ sup- 
position of the inferiority of the c^oiiiagcs of the southern 
kingdom appears to be curiously illustrated by Baber’s men- 
tioning that, in a.h. 932, a, portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his emjiire which 
did not extend over Bengal, was payable in TaU'ah JS^nkrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah an exceptional 

association of currencies in a given locality, which cm scarcelv 
be explained in a more simjde and reasonable manner than 
b} assuming tlie lower dcscriiition of the conventional piece 
to been^ concurrent with a better description of the same 

( oin, vLicn constituted tlie pre^'ailiiig and authorized revenue 
standaid of tlie northern portions of the Mugbal conqueror’s 
Indian dominions. 


Seventh Kix(, (a.h. 637-()39; a.d. 1239-1241). 

The ^irtual accession of 3Iu’izz-ud-din Bahram Shah dates 
from the defeat of Eiziah, at Sirhind, in Ramazan 637 a.h., 
when the party advocating his claims became supreme in the 
capital, and was not deferred until "after -her «iurder by the 
Hindus, at Kaithal, in Eabi’ul likhir J338 a.h. This reign 
demands but scant preliminary comment, except to mark the 
second instance of the correctness of Altamsh’s estimate, of 
^ the ineptitude of his own sons. 

^ “ Tirhtit-tribute {hhidmaidm) of tlie Tirhuti Raja: 250,000 silver tankas 
{^tanhah nuhrah) and 2,750,000 black tankas {tankah W. Erskine,*Bkber 

and Humkydn, ii. p. 541. * 
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SUMMAET OF THE EvENTS OF THE EeIQN. 

• • • • 

A.H. 637. (27 Eamazan). Enthmijed. (11 Shawwal). Ikhtiar-ud- 
din Ttigin nominated Vicegerent by the nobles. 

5 , ^38. (8 Muhajram). Ikhtiar-ud-dm assassinated at the instiga- 

tion of the Sjiltan. Badr-ud-din Sankar assumes the 
direction of the government. c*' 

,, 639. (8 Safar). Badr-ud*din^s plot against the Sultan defeated; 

he is ordered to quit the capital. General disaffection 
is engendered against tht^ Sultan in consequence of his 
* severities in checking these conspiracies. 

,, 639. (16 Jumada’l akhir). Labor captured by the Mughals. 

^ Minhaj us Sinij, at the Court of Dehli, appointed 
Kdzi of the kingdom. The army under the Vazir^ 
Mahzab-ud-din, marches to the Beds to oppose the 
Mughals. 

,, 639. (19 Sh’aban). TheVazir intrigues for the deposition of the 

Sultan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli. 

,, 639. (8 Zrik’adah).^ The city is taken ; the Sultan captured, 

and slain on the 17th. 


Mu' i%z-ud-din Bahrdm Shah, 

"No. 92. Silver. Weight, 167 grs. PL vii. fig. 2. Very rare. 


Dehli, A.r:. 638 
Square area. 





Col. Guthrie. 

Square area. 


- Margins— locfc 


u 


i-y ji 


^ tLyiacr 


Obverse inner margin, in the 
spaces between the square area 
and the circular marginal line, 
in four detached divisions — 


1 TJie author mentions, incidentally, the distribution of a “ sum of 3000 chitals” 
among some rioter^ the night before the surrender. ^ 
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A second similar cmn (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains. 
There are several coins of this mintage now known. I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahram’s 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Dfer^al, 1863, p. 35. 

* 

1^0. 93. S^ver and copper mixed. Weights, 54 and 56 grs. 

PI. i. figs. 30 and 31. Very rare. 

Horseman and ^U^LJl (possibly*^ ILL; }). 


Ho. 94. Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. (Plate i#, Ho. 32.) 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Bammirali. I Suritdn Sri Muajad'in} 

These coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure ^=6 on 
the Bull’s housings. If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them. 


Ho. 95. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

(Variety of 32, piate i.) * 

Horseman. j Bull. 

^ t . . . . j — ^ , 

I Muij. 

This coin is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this series. It also varies materially in the forms of the letters ; the 
^ follows the ancient rendering of thatVowel«3,“ atid the j adheres 
to the older shape of e • * ** 

^ In my previous readings I rendered this name as Muyazadin. I 

now see that the third letter is an a ; it is exceptional in its outline, hat it 
accords with some examples of the exceptional a/)n ’Ala-ud-din Mas’ add’s coin, 
No. 101, infra, 

^ Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxxviii. xxxix., fifth and ninth centuries a.d. ; and the 
fifth and seventh centuries a.d. * 
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Is^o. ^6. Silver and copp(?r. Weight, 55 grs. JN^ew. 
(Variety of No* 30, plate i.) 


Horseman. 

Above which* appears 



-Ik. 


.1 


Eighth King (a.h. 639-G44 ; a.d. 1241-124G). 

The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro- 
minently displayed in the present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in one day. Tzz-ud-din Balban, a soij.-in-law 
of Altainsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahram ; but, before night, 
he was supplanted by ’Ala-ud-din Mas’aud, a son of Rukn-ud- 
din Eiruz, upon whom the choice of the more influential 
nobler had fallen. 


Summary of tiik IIeiojn of ’Ala-ud-tjin Ma.s’ald. 

A.H. 639. 8 Zi’lk’ndah. Accession. 

,, 640. Arrogance and assumption of the Yazir Mahzab-ud-din, 

who is killed by the party of the Turki noblesse on 
^ the 2n(4 Jumada’l awwal, 640 a.ii. 

,, 641. Minhaj us Siraj, having resigned his office of Nazi, leaves 

Dehli on the 9th Eajab, on his two years’ visit to the 
Court of Tughan Khan at Lakhnauti. Ala-ud-din 
Mas’aud, during these two years, extends and con- 
solidates his sway. The Sultan releases his uncles, 
(Jalal-ud-c^n and Nasir-ud-dm), from confinement, 
• and provides them with governments. 



’ala-tjd-din mas’aud shah. 
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A . rr. G 4 2. Sha wwal. The troops of Jfljnagar appear before Lakhnauti. ^ 
Tamar Khan brings reinforcements. See p* 8. 

,, ,, 14 Safar. The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 

in some of his old offices. 

, • • ,, Ejljab. The Mughals, under Manguti, attack ’?J"chh. 

7'he Sultan advances against them, but they retire 
without fighting. 

,, 641. The camp life and aiilitary associations are supposed to 

have* had a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to ef il courses and uncontrolled cruelties ; 
disorganization engendered in consequence. The chiefs 
and nobles invite Kasir-iid-dm Mahmud to occupy the 
throne. • 

,, ,, 23rd Muharram. The Sultan is imprisoned and dies. 


^ ] need RcarceJjV say that 1 totally discredit the reported invasion of Bengal 
by the troq)^ of Oluaigiz Kluin, in 012 a. n. (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 264- 344; 
Dow's Hindustan (London, 1770), i. }). 342 ; Briggs's Ferisbtab, i. 231 ; 
Elybnistone’s History of India, 377). The error, so largely adopted, seems 
to have arisen from tbe mistranscription of tbe original text of Minliuj us Siraj, 
where ^ has been substituted for^\ ;«»^ in the leading passage — ^ 

Stewart, in bis history of Bengal (London, 1813, p. 62), bad already poinfed out 
that Ferishtah was wrong, but be himself was mistaken in placing Jdjnagar in 
Orissa, instead of in Tipperidi. The Persian text printed in Calcutta (p. 199) 
frankly admits the variant of^^^ in a foot-note, without venturing to cor- 
rect th. obvious inaccuracy in the l)ody of the text, which the tenor of the con- 
current events related at page 246 would fully have justified. (See also pp. 157, 
163, 243, and Ferishtah, Bombay lithographed edition of the Persian text, i. 122.) 
The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shiih avoi(l,s the mistake by refraining from 
noticiing the reported invasion. Nizam-iid-din Ahmad, ^n his TfjJ^akht-i Akbark 
however, reproduces the error, and indulges in som^: .speculations as to the route 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (MS. text). In this he is followed by 
Badaoni, who adopts his text almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p. ^8). An 
amusing muddle, wdiich the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a mode/ate 
, exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changiz Khtin fight the 
battle of Parwan, north of Kabul, in the intra Gaugetic town of Budaon 
(Calcutta text of Tabakat-i Nasiri, p. 348). See also Dr. Lee’s Ibn Batutah, 
0. Tr. Fund, 97. 
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^Ald-ud-din Mas^aiid Shih 
•No. 97. Silver, height, 165*4 grs. Dehli. 
Square areas inclosed in circles. 




6- 






1 ... 1 ' 






The marginal legends are the same on both faces. 
N.B. The Khalif Al Mustansir died in 640 


No. 98 (pi. i. fig. 33). Silver. Weight, 167*5 grs. Dehli, a.h. 641. 

♦ i.\— 1, 


r' 

(* 


■ L5^ 


cr 




Area 

Similar to No. 10. 


Marginal legends duplicated j 

c. 

No. 99 (pi. ii. fig. 34). Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

j IjjJlic ^UaLJl 

Reverse — Over the Horseman, iLl J^uu^ 

i * 

t. No. 100. i Silver ‘and copper mixed. Coarsely executed dies. 
Weight, 50 grs. (My cabinet.) 

The Bull of Siva. i Horseman, in toghra. 

Legend — 


L^end — 


Suritdn Sri Aldwadin. 


Sri Shalifa. 


See also the coin of the^ Mustansir, No. xxviii.e?, p. 52, supra. 
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’ala-ud-dIn mas’aud shah. 


Nor. 101. 




Silver and .copper mixed. Finely cut and well finished 
dies. Weight, 46 to 50 grs. * 

Bate, Samvat^ 1300=1243 a.d.=641 a.h. 


Bui! 


Norseman. # 


Legend £» above. 

On the JhiU of the Bull cj ; on 
the liindqiiarter, ^ = ^00 . 


Sr! Hhmirah, 


For engravings see Prinsep’s Assays, pi. xxvi. fig. 33 ; XA.S.B. vol. 
xxxiv. (1865), pi. xxxvii. fig. 23. 


A very remarkable outline is given to the initial ^ «, in the title of 
the Sultiiii, on these coins, the nearest approach to M'hich, in modern 
tyqie, would be represeq,ted by a combination of If pr, with a medial J 
prefixed to it, but shorteiied-up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thi^s JTT. A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (pi. iii. fig. 60). 
The earlier example of possibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kabul silver series, adverted to in the note, p. 58, might be imitated in 
type by or X^ . These dates were first detected by Gen. Cunningham. 
At the outset I was inclined to question the determination, as I had met * 
with a coin of ’AU-ud-din’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which gave 
three dots after the ^ , but I now see that this apparent increash was 
due to the imperfect execution of the die.* Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system of dating in the Vikramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p. 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation. 

No. 102 (pi. ii. fig. 35). Coppqr. Weight, 49| grs. 

Obverse — 

.» ’ * 

Reverse — ^ * 


No. 103 (pi. ii. fig. 36). Silver and copper. Weight, 52* grs. 

* 

Obverse — ^UaLo ^ ^^<4^ . . 

Reverse — Rude figure of a horseman of the Narwar type. 
These Coins partake of many of the characteristics of the unique 
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mintage of Aram Shah, which may be traced not only in rhe 
peculiar Reverse, hut in the general coarseness of the die nmni]) illa- 
tion and the eccentric forms of the Persian letters. 

No. 104 (pi, ii. fig. 37). Copper. AYeight, oG grs. 

^UaLJl 

i2«»me-»-Eude figure of a horseman. * 

No. 105 (pi. ii. fig. 38). Coppfir and Silver.* Weight, 41 grs. 
OAi-erse— Bull, ^Iddm. 


Ninth King (a.h. 044-G(:4 ; .v d. 1246-126-5). 

The annals of tlie major iiortiou of the reign of “ Na.sir- 
ud-din Mahmud,” the second son of Altamsli’of Hat name, 
have been preserved in elaborate detail by his .special bio-' 
grapher, Minhaj us Siraj, whose history extends onlj’ to 
, A.H. 658, though an occasional prayer for Mahmud’s suc- 
cessor seems to show that the author survived his Sovereign.' 
With a temporary intermission, the affairs of the kingdom 
were^ guided throughout % the strong will of the Wzir, 
Baha-ud-dm Bathan, Ulugh Khan. It was, perhaps, as well 
lor Nasir-ud-din that he had such support, for he seems, 
like the other sons of Altamsh, to have been but little 
fitted to dominate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
coerce the ^iHiperfi;ctly 'conquered native races nominally 
subject to las sway. .Though unassailed in repute, his tastes 
tended^ rather to an obscure and retired life, associated with 
thp exercise of his penmanship, in the reproduction ofKurdns,- 

Text, pp. 313, 323. Elliot, ii. pp. • 

2 Hjp Batutah, on his visit to Dchli, had an opportunity of admiring one of 
these specimens of-joyal caKgraphy. -French edition, iii. p. 169. 
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ill Vliicli lie excelled: a facility wliicli possibly had its in- 
fluence on the execution and flnish of the legends of his 
coinage, which display a remarkable advance upon the earlier 
miji^xges in the^ fineness of the lines and the improvec^de' 
finition of the Persian characters. • 

Summary of the Evexts of the Reigx of Nasir-ud-din Mahmijr/ 

• • 

A.H. 044. Accession :'23rd ^fuharram). Expedition gnder Ulugh 
Xhan into the Hills of Jud and Jilam. 

,, 645. Capture of Kandana.- The army advances to Karra; 

attacks upon j note, p.®66, 

,, 646. Ulugh Khap nroceeds against Chahar Deva. Baha-ud- 

di'n Atbeg killed before Eantambhor (11th Zil hijjah). 
,, 647. The* Sultan gives his daughter in marriage to the son of 

• Ulugh Khan. 

,, 648. Izz-ud-din attempts to take Multan from Shir Khan, the 

brother of Ulugh Khan. 

,, 649. Izz-ud-din revolts at Kagor; he is ultimately captured by 

Shir Khan at Uchh. 

,, ,, 25 Shahan. The Sultan proceeds towards Malwa. Chahar 

Deva defeated, and the Fort of Karwar taken (p. 67, 
ante). Miuhaj us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State. 

,, 650. The Sultan proceeds towards Uchh and Multan ; intrigues 

commenced against Ulugh Khan. 

,, 651. Ulugh Khan ordered to his estates in the Siwalik Hills 

and Hansi. The royal army proceeds against him, 
and Hansi is given to Shdhmdah Eukn-jid-din. Ulugh 
Khan establishes his head-cpiaiters at Kagor, and» 
carries on the war against Chdhar Deva. Shir Khan 
crosses the Indus. 

• ' Tabakat-i-Nasiri, text ; and Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 345, et seq ; 365, et seq. 

2 Gen. Cunningham identifies this place with Deo-kali, or the Ka-po-ti-po- 
ki'n-lo of Huen Tsang, i.e, Nava dem kula^ close to €Uijgir, the fort of Alha and 
Udal, abouf 4 miles S.E. of Kanauj. 
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A.H. 652.^ Operations in Sirmur and Pinjor, passage of the Jumna 5nd 
the Ganges (at iliyapiir), and march along the foot 

Ramgunga, and on to Badaon. 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh Khan. 
Manceuvering cf the armies in Sirhflid ; peace maae. 

„ 653. The &altan distrusts his own mother, whe, was married to 

Kutlugh Khan. Minhaj us Siraj again appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. Kutlugh Khan revolts, but is 
^obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Kalinjar. 

„ 654. Operations against Kutlugh'Khan continued. 

„ 655. Izz-ud-dm Balban revolts. Kutlugh Khan joins him 

near Samana; they march to Dehli in the absence of 
• the royal army, but are unable to hold their ground. 

„ 6o6. The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 
Multan, but returns to Dehli without an encounter. 

„ 657. The main army marches southward; repose and quiet in 

the capital. Tribute received from Izz-ud-din Balban 
Uzbek in charge of Lakhnauti. 

„ 658. Ulugh Khan is sent to coerce the Mewatis; operations 

against Malkd, chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital. Ambassadors arrive at Dehli from Hiilaku 
Mughal, 


» 664. (11 Jumad’alaw^kl.)' Kasir-ud-din Mahmud dies, 

^ Nddr-ud-dm Mahmud. 

No. 106 (pi. ii. fig..39; and Marsden, Ko. ncxiv). 

Silver. Highest weight 168-8 grs. 25 specimens (4 .specimens 
, average ^,68 -2 grt. and numerous coins touch 168 grs ) Dehli 
Dates observed, 55/,^ a.h., 655, 656, 657, 658, 660, 662, 663,' 


n" P- Tarikh Mubkrak Shkhi 

“ ; V T/r Calcutta 

text, p. 94 ; Fenshtah, Briggs, i. 216. 

^ The italic figures indicate the date of the particular coin described in the text 
and figured in the jilate. . ^ 
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|»l... ^31 ^ 


CT- 


.^1 


^ILU^ 


/ 


jSi^2A\\ yi\ 


Margins — j i* jc& j*o 




— Some of the coins retain the old term Sikka^ coin,*’ in 
lieu of the Al Fizzat^ silver.” The early coins use the affiliative 
the later ones 


1^0. 107 (pi. ii. fig. 40). Silver and Copper. "Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse — ^Fl\ 

Reverse-- \ Horseman, ^ Sri Eammirah. . 

( Above the Horseman, 


In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Hansi I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(= 584 grs.) assayed by the usual native process of blowing-off the 
copper with lead, 'f'he result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of silver , or an average of 12*4166 grains of silver per coin. 


No. 108 (pi. ii. fig. 41). Copper? Weight, 54 grs. 
Obverse — As above. 

^ Reverse — The Narwar type of Horseman. 
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No. loe. Silver and coppeii Minute coin. Weight, 12 grs. 
* OiivnBSE. I Eevekse. 




I have detached the subjoined coin from .the ordinary suite 
of the mintages of ^-asir-ud-din JIahmud, because I am not 
quite certain about the finality of its attribution : it will be 
seen to (pilfer from the ordinary pieces of Mahmud in the more 
ample legend, the general style of the Persian characters, and 
in the adherence to the old practice of tilling in one entire sur- 
face with the king’s name and titles, as in the coins of Riziah 
(pi. 1 . fig. 27, pi. vi. fig. 1), an arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan series, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on either surface of 
the piece. This peculiarity may prove to be a mere indica- 
tion ^of its issue from the Lakhnauti mint, where the earlier 
coins of Riziah are now,proved to have been struck; more- 
over, ^as bearing upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pi. vi. fig. 2, 
etc.), though they* do not implicitFy follow this older model, 
yet in no case do they display the duplicate marginal legends 
.adopted in^tlfe northern* capital. If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the firoduce of Bengal dies, the additional 
matter inserted after the Sultan’s name may be expected to 
aHude to some imperial intervention in the aflhirs of the 
southern province ; oV we may possibly have to seek for the . 
name of the local ^iceroj'’ in the illegible portion of the 
obverse now gngraved. . 
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JiTct. 110. Silver, a.h. . 5 . (650 odd?). Unique, Museuin of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


• • 

Margin — 



^ — L — L^LgJl 

j ^ <a1 1 ^ ia! \ j*c li 


K. Inscription of Ndur-ud-din Mahmud, engraved over the door- 
way of the Minaret^ at Allygurh, dated 10th llajab, a.h. S52. 



^ (JL^Li CjfJ 

j ailL* aJJl jJltL ^liaLJl ^ jJU!l 

L-/^ 

iUuwii ^*w-4kAJl ^ 

^ It is with much regret that I learn that this ancient monument has been 
wantonly destroyed. With a feeling akin to shame, I have to add, that this was 
the deliberate act of my fellow-countrymen, the English officials in charge o5 the 
district in 1861. * 
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It may seem to savour of the credulous antiquary if I con- 
fess to the belief that this interesting memorial represents the 
hai^d- waiting of H. M. Nasir-ud-din himself. I do not affirm 
thp,t. he either outlined the characters on the stone, or even 
wrote out the ^ full-size working copy ; but I am under the 
impression that he indulged his favourite taste in designing 
both the matter and the manner of this record, — from the 
supreme monarch alone could hav^ come sudh free laudation of 
the Yizir, in a document bearing their names in close juxta- 
position. Many of the titles, from Xutlugh Xhan onwards, 
had, we^xknow, already been bestowed by the amiable king 
upon his prime minister, the effective guardian of his king- 
dom. Balban, all powerful as he was, would scarcely, in the 
♦ presence of his sovereign, have called himself and 

Malik of Maliks of the East and China ; and equally, at this 
time, might have desired to avoid the confession of his own 
quondam purchase by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. It must have 
been a relief to the Xing to be emancipated from the dull 
routine of copying Kurans, and to be called upon to com- 
pose an original document which should give free scope to 
his practised penmaftship. The writing, as preserved on the 
stone^ is obviousl}^ peculiar, departing notably from the ordi- 
nary Kufic and Arabic characters employed by his predeces- 
sors at Dehli, and bearing traces of an individually developed 
style, accustomed to indulge in vagaries of caligraphy, which 
c might not have bL'en admitted in a more rigid school. But 
in estimating the real merits of the autograph of this regal 
peniqan, by the document before us, we must make the double 
dlowance of the possible crudity of the stonemason’s work, 
and the obvious imperfection of the cloth impression from 
which the above Dallastype is reproduced. 
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• • Tenth iKing (a.h. 664 - 686 ; a.d. 1265 - 1287 ). 

Mahmud leaving no male issue* the facile succession of his 
powerful vizir followed almost of course. Balban’s advent to 
the imperial throne marks an epoch in the political history 
of Muhammadan India, in his attempt to destroy the influence 
of the Turki nobles, who had formed a sort of ill-cemented 
military oligarchy, embracing forty of the slaves of«iltamsh,i 
who had risen to prominence during the weak governments of 
his successors. In fleet, once a slave, now a king, the first 
use of lus power was to endeavour to root out the very race 
of Tiirki bondmen among whom he himself had lately been 
numbered. In his own altered circumstances, legitimacy 
was to become paramount. The inalienable succession of his 
own heirs was now to be secured. The contingency under 
which he had risen was, for the future, to be rendered im- 
possible. To this end blood was^ not spared ; and in this 
spirit the lives of his own near relations M-ere sacrificed with 
but little compunction. Further to secure his position, he 
organized a searching and all-pervading system of espionage; 
and having brought his army to theiiighest state of eflSciency, 
seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined not to 
venture far away from his capital. * * * , . 

Instructive accounts have been preserved of the insecurity 
of the metropolis at the time of his accession, caused by the 
daring of the Mewatis, who penetrated into the stre|;ts alitost 
at will, so that “the western gates "of the city had to be 
shut at afternoon prayer.” Balban adopted vigorous and 

Zik Barni, text, p. 26 . 
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effective measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo- 

t 

ment, so to say, exterminated the race. About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon'fhe destructive inroads of the Mughals, d^ove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to seek refuge in India. There, 
under a warmer 6un, were assembled all the brightest orna- 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, 'among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign princes. So that, ^ for a time, the old Hindu 
capital became the centre of Muhammadan civilization ; and 
Dehli, imitating the viceregal court of Multdn, shone with a 
splendour but little anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few short years before. 

The unsparing rigour of the Emperor secured his supre- 
macy almost unquestioned throughout his long reign, with 
the exception of the serious revolt of Tughral, the governor 
of Bengal (No. 15, page 8), who assumed the style and titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded in defeating two 
ceveral armies sent to subdue him. At length the Sultan 
proceeded against him in person, and one of his com- 
manders coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of gnly forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into his adversaries by his very rash- 
ness. In the precipitate* flight which ensued, Tughral was 
captured and slain, and tlie recovered kingdom of Bengal 
*Was placed unSer^lhe charge of Nasir-ud-din Bughrd Khan, 
the second son of the « Sultan, by whom he was, at the same 
time, invested with many of the insignia of royalty, Balban’s 
loss of h^ cherished son and heir, Muhammad, the governor 
of Multan, who fell iri the hour of victory, fighting against 
the enemies of his race, the Mughals (a.h. 684), hastened the 
end f6r which, at the age of eighty, nature must already 
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h&ve prepared the \ray ; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 

It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient in the annals 
outlined on p^vious occasions : an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the change of the guiding historical authority. The 
loss of Minhaj us Siraj, who was an eye-witness to many of the 
facts he relates, d participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid anh conscientious narrator, ^is ill supplied 
by Zia-ud-din hami, a writer of little merit, ^ wanting in arrange- 
ment, time-serving in his representation of incidents ; and, as regards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a century after date.^ 

^ This is no new discovery of mine. I denounced our author in no limited 
terms in 1846 (I:titial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. p. 180) ; and as an 
immediate test, I may add that of t/ie two exceptional dates given in the entire 
twenty years of Balban’s domination, one is manifestly wrong. See also Colonel 
Lees’s notice of this author, J.R.A.S., N.S., iii. p. 441; and Sir H. Elliot’s and 
Prof. Dowson’s remarks on the same subject, Elliot’s Historians, iii. 93. 

^ Zia-ud-din Barni, in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shah, gives the following accourt 
of his own work : — . . “ I deemed it advisable to exclude from this history every- 
thing w^hich is included in the Tabakkt-i Nasiri, . . . and to confine n^’^self to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli. . . It is ninety-five years since the 
Tabakfit-i Nasiri, and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the throne for three 
or four months each ; but in this history 1 have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kingc, beginning with Sultan G^iks-ud-din Balban, whe* appears in the Tabakat-i 
Nfisiri under the name of Ulugh Khfin. » 

First. Sultkn Ghifis-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 years. 

Second. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Xaikubkd, sdn of Sultfin Balban, who reigned 
3 years. * * * ^ • 

“[yiird. Sultfin Jalkl-ud-din Ffrdz Khilji, who r^^igned 7 years. 

Fourth. Sultfin ’Alfi-ud-din Khilji, who reigned 20 years. 

Fifth. Sultfin Kutb-ud-dln, son of Sultkn ’Ala-ud-dln, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days. 

Sixth. Sultan Ghlfis-ud-dln Tughlak, who reigned 4 years and a few months. 
Seventh. Sultkn Muhammad, the son of Tughlak Shfih, who reigned 20 years. 
Eighth, Sultkn Flrfiz Shfih, the present king^ 'r. ho may God preserve. 

I have not taken any notice of three kings, w^o reigned only three or four 
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The numismatic illustmtioii of this period is likewise less diver- 
sified, the long repose of Mahmud’^ reign allowed the mint arrange- 
ments to i^ttle themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed^ p- more permanent form, unenlivened by com- 
memorative medals or new adaptations of local currencies. Balban’s 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance ;'f a gold coin- 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation. 

Ghim ud-din. Balhan. 

^ ^^’o. 111. (Marsdeif, Dcxcv.). 

Gold. ’W^’eigbt, 163 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. Dehli, a.h. 680. 

Circular Areas. 







^ ^ No, 112 (pi. ii. fig 42). 

Silver. Highest weighc, 167*5 grs. (Five specimens average 
167*3 grs.). Dehli. Dates observed, a.h. 664, 665, 666, 967, 
668, 669, 673, 674, 678. 

months. I have written in this hook, which I have named Thrikh-i Firtiz Shhh, 
whatever I have seen during the six years of the reign of the present king, Firiiz 
Shhh ; and after this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent ocgurrences in the concluding part of this volume.’' — Elliot’s Historians 
iii. p. 93. • 
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•Areas as usual in the current silver coins, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. , 

Margins as in the gold coinage^ with \he exception of the term 
Al Fizzat, which replaces the Al Sikka. 

An innovation is to be noticed in the coinage of Balban, in 
the rejection the words ft \ihd, ‘‘ in the time of,’^ ‘‘ under 
the auspices of,’^ hitherto prefixed to the name of the Khalif 
on the medals of .his predecessors. The last Abbasside Khalif, 
Must’asim, ’was put to death in 656 a.h. by the Mughal 
conqueror of Baghdad, Hiilaku Khan. It has been the sub- 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistency\ that 
Balban and other monarchs should have continuefl to quote 
the name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse- 
quent to his decease; its retention, however, may be con- 
sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional; for, 
pending the appearaace of an acknowledged successor to the 
.inrone of Muhammad, no course could have been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simple record of the 
last who had borne the mantle of the Prophet. ' 

Ko. 113 (pi. ii. fig. 43). Coppor, or silver and copper i 

Weight, 47^ grs. TJommon. 

Obverse — j 

( Centre — ..J j balban. • 

never se \ 

( Margin — ^ Sri Sultan Gyasu difi. 

Ko. 114 (pi. ii. fig 44). Copper. Weight,*67igrs. Common. ^ 
Obverse — SI , 

Reverse — ^ IjjJl 

Ko. 115 (pi. ii. fig. 45). Silver and copper. Weight, 26 grs. Bare. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — • 
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L. Inscription of Bdlan, a.h. 682=a.d. 1283. 

C 

The s^gle P ersian inscription of Balban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the* walls of the Jam’i Musjid at Gurmuktisur, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46', long. 78° 10'). ^ It is to 
the following effect : — 

tukLuJ! ^ 

jf^\ j^\j ^ 

l^r J .... 

But the most important record for the illustration and due 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Pdlam, in the Dehli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the au- 
spices of Zj^tar, the son of Hanpal, and dhted in Sam vat 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of thei local nomenclature of the several 
kings, and the casual«application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir, assigned to the reigning Sultan.^ A 
full transcript and ,a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 
wef*e published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, but as I was 
not quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my- 
aelf of the assistance of Kamsurn das, the then Deputy- 
Collector of Dehli, who was so obliging as to secure for 
me ^ new and more exact version. This recension differed 

^ This legend was copied for me, many years ago, by Syud Ahmad Khan. 

^ This is an item of some importance in the discussion of the correct determina- 
tion of the applicability of the title of Amir, on the early Behliwdlasy to the 
reigning foyereign, to which I have adverted at p. 61 . 
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materially from thQ text given in the Asdr us Sunadeed^ as 
may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names now given. I have unfortunately lost tbr; revised 
dqpaiment itself, but I had copied all that , was of immediate 
value into m j note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 331, vol. ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays (1858). I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that he 
had made many inquiries for the inscription* on the two 
different occasions of his later visits to Dehli, “but that it 
could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 

« 

M. Inscription of TJtar sob. of Haripdi originally 

recorded on the BaoU at Palam (Lat. 28° 55', Long. 7'J° 8') in the 
Dehli territory, dated Sawan badi 13 Samvat 

1333 == 1276 A.n., a.h. 675. 

1- Sahdhuddin. 

2. Kiitabuddin with the title of Bhiipdlah, 

3. Samsuddin, < » 

4- Pheroz Shdh with the title of 
bhuva Bhdmi Pati, 

5- Jaldluddin (Riziah), , 

6. Maujadln, title •TXj; Niipah. 

7. Aldvudln, title Nripati, 

8- Nasiruddin, title Priihvldr^^, * 

9. Gydsadin, title Sri Hammlra. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad b^ Sdm is here called by the 
title he bore as commander in his early campaigns — both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shahdb-ud-din him- 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Shams-ud-dln Muhammad bin Sam (afterwards Gliiis-ud« 
din) to thS throne of Ghazni.^ ^ 

It wil^ be seen that Aram Shah, the third king of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in this sun\piary. Ri^igh 
is designated by her title of JaldUud-din, an(^ neither her 
ordinary name noi her second title of ^ which ap; 

pears on her Persian copper coinage (Nos. 28, 29, pL i.), 
are alluded to» ’ ^ 

Nripati, ^‘king,’’ is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmiidpur (Lahore) coins pre- 
viously noticed.^ 


Elev^:nth King (a.h. 686-689; a.d. 1287-1290). 

Once again the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtually ruling ministers, has to be told ; varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
« carried his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the* subjection of a second, who event- 
ually usurped his crown. We have seen that Balbaii's sur- 
viving son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan, had already 
been installed in the kingdom of Bengal, which he seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 

c 

^V.*" tX} 4\3 


2 P. supra. 


EozatusSafk. jJjlj 
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th?! imperial successimi.^ The Sultan had, therefore, provide^ 
that Kai Khusru, the son of liis first-born martyrfed '' heir, 
should fill the throne of Dehli ; but the party in powot at the 
capital secured# the immediate elevation* of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikubdd, th#|Son of Bughra Khdn. • The youth is described 
as of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of his new position proved ’too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no want of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. ^ 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Nizam-ud-din, on^of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, ^s a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on roj^alty. The Nan Muslim (converted) Mughals, 
who had settled at Dehli, and who formed an important ele- 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina- 
tions of this all-powerful minister ; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sultdn^s ears, v,nly to be discredited and 
disregarded. But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Nizam-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal.'^ The armies came 

• 

* Balban had been urgent in pointing out io him ho\^ miich more importance, 
in a political sense, attached to the possession of the northern capital — which ih 
the limited experiences of those days seemed for ever designed to remain as the 
central stronghold of India. He added, in the same spirit, that “ whoever held 
Bengal must needs be subject to the ruling power at Dehli.”— ZiSi Barni. 
Elliot’s' Historians, hi. p. 123. 

2 “ When Bughr^ Kh&,n heard that his son .* . . paid no heed to his letters, 
he resolved to go and see him, and wrote him a letter announcing his intention. . . 
This letter awakened the Sulthn’s affection . . . ^nd several letters passed. . . . 
It was at length arranged that the Sult^ would go to Oudh, and that*his father 
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in sight of each other near Oude, and «• encamped on either 
hank of. the Saqu ; after certain preliminary peaceful 
advances, Bughrd Khan sent his second son, Kai Kdus, to 
pay the introductory visit to his brother ; th% was responded 
to by Kaikubdd sending.over his own infant son, Kaiumours, 
to be presented to his grandfather. This, again, led to the 
old king trusting himself frankly within the limits of his 
son’s camp; and at the pubUc Durbar, held on the occasion, 
natural affections so asserted their sway, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and ceremonials of Oriental Courts, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and the two monarchs 
vied with each other in the endeavour to surrender the place 
of honour.! The meeting, however, scarce^ changed the poli- 
tical position of either party. Bughra Xhan was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whose local throne was filled 

should^ come from Lakhnauti and meet him on the banks of the Sard. The 
Sultan’s intention was to proceed privately {jaridah) to the Sard, but his minister 
opposed this, . . . observing that ‘the journey was long, and that he ought to 
travel in state with an army. . . . Old writers had said that in pursuit of dominion 
fathers will slay their sons, and sons their fathers. Ambition for rule stifles both 
paternal and filial affection. . . . The Sultan’s father had struck coins, and caused 
the khutba to be read in his name,— besides, he was the rightful heir to the 
kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the interview. The Sultan 
ought to proceed with his army in all state and grandeur. . . . The Rais and 
Rfinas would then come l^o pay their respects ; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office woujd be lost.’ ... His advice was taken by the 
Sultfin, and he directed his army and travelling Equipage to be prepared.”— Zik 
Barni. Elliot’s Historians, iii, p. J30. 

t ^ This remarkable *int?rview hrs been made the subject of a poem, in 4,000 
couplets, entitled the “Kiran us S’adain,” by the celebrated Yarain-ud-din, Abdl 
Hasan, uimir Khusrii Uehlavi, which was composed under the auspices of Kai* 
kubhd hjmself in a h. 688. Those who are disinclined to encounter the tedious 
efforts and dull repetitions of Persian poetry may consult with advantage an 
exhaustive re\uew and analysis, of this work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, in the 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1860, pp. 225-239. The date of the effective start 
of Mu’izz-ud-diii, from Dehli, op his march southward, is calculated by Professor 
Cowell to*have been MabV ul awwal^ a.h, 686, p. 230. • 
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b 5 r his family after Hm for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien i^ce. 

But little remains to be said about Kaikubad’s reign. On 
his* return to Ijis capital the objectionable, vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and^is place supplied by Jalal-ud-dinZ7«/^'i, gover- 
nor of Samana. The Sultan having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, wac placed on the throne, xmder the 
title of Shams-ud-din, and th4 old Balhani Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom from the power of 
the Khiljis ; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jalal-ud-din having got possession of the persQn of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 
dying Sultan, whok body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna. ^ 

• ^ ^ 

Mu hz-u^dm Kaihuhdd, 


]N'o. 116 (pi. ii. fig. 46; Marsden, dcxcviji). 

Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Average weight of 5 coins, 164’2 grs. 
Dehli. Dates, (55^7 a.bt. and 688 a.h. 


r 












Margins — ' 


* 1 Jll^ I 




1 The T&rikh Mubhrak Shhhi gives the date of this event as the 19thMuharram 

A,H. 689, Kaikubhd’s accession having taken place in a.h. 686, and not, as er- 

» 

roneonsly stated by Zik Barni, in 685. As this is the single date given in the 
entire reign, it might have been hoped that it shojfid be rightly given.— Elliot’s 
Historiaifc, iii. 125. •' 
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iN'o. 117 (pi. ii. fig. 47). Silver and copp^^r. Weight, 54 grs^ 

■wy I S^ciz^tlhcidt 

JlCbvbtsb \ • •• 

Sri Sultan J^u-ijudin, 

The old initial fortn of the letter ^ I is rema^?kable. 

1^0. 118 (pi. ii. fig. 48). Capper. Weight, 51 grs. 

. Obverse— 

Reverse — 


]Sro.*119 (pi. ii. fig. 49). Silver and copper, or copper? 
Weight, 59 grs. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 

« 
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^ Twelfth King (a.h. 689 - 695 ; a.d. 1290 - 1295 ). 

Jalal-ud-dln Ffriiz having accomplished the revolution 
which Vansferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
pToceededi with considerable caution m the consolida- 
tion of his own power. .Among other prudent measures, he 
retained the young prince Kaiumours as the ostensible Sultan 
for moreJ:han tSar^e months, and succeeded in inducing Malik 

■ Zik Barni professes to speak of the events of this veign as coming under his 
own personal observation (text, p. 175), and yet his opening date for the accession 
of Jal&l-ud-din Firdz, i.e. 688 a.h., has to be corrected into 689 a.h. on the 
authority of Mir Khusru. TJie Tarikh Mubarak Shhhi concurs in this latter 
date. Nizkm-ud-din Ahmad retains the 688, but Budaoni corrects his own ver- 
sion of the date into 689 (te^t, p. 166). Ferishtah has 687 a.h. (Briggs, i. 
283. B#mbay text, i. 154.) , 
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Chhajii, the nephew>of Balban, to leave the capital and pro- 
ceed to his fief at Karra ; and; as he distrusted the good- will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Eilughari, on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied by KaikubadJ 

In the second year of Firiiz’s reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to- 
wards the capital.^ The Sultan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies ; he then en- 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, ever^ (^hhaju himself was spared. In reply to 
the expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his unwillingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends. The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Bameshy Sidi Maula 


^ The exact site of Kilugliari was S.E. of Humayun’s Tomb and N. by W. of 
Khizrabiid, which latter positions are duly marked in the plan of Dehli which 
illustrates this work. In 1808 the Jumna had materially changed it: old bed, 
whit h lay much to the w^estward of the course here indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left Kililghari oh a bold promontory. — Journal Archaeological 
Society of Dehli, a.d. 1853, p. 52. Cunningham’s Report, 1862-3, p. 38. 

~ Malik Chhaju is stated to have affected all ihe honours of kingship under the 
title of Mughi's-ud-din. ^ 

ZiaBarni. 

The striking of coin is likewise specified in a subssquent passage. 

• • P‘ 184. ajL, 
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by name, wbom certain conspirators bad designed to place 
upon tbe throne. • 

c 

’Ala-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had been entFusted with the districts of Karra, etc.^ on 
the defeat of Chhaju, found himself on reachin cj his govern- 
ment within much of the pernicious influence of the hostile 
Tiirki adherents of his predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the series of his 
most successful campaigns against* the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
• wealth, plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army. Eventually, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection ; and the 
Sultan having been deluded into visiting ^Ala-ud-din in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew.^ 


Jalal-ud-din Firiiz Shah, 

No. 120. Gold. WeigBt, 167 grs. Unique. B.ll. 

Tbjs is a most crude and ill-executed piece, which, though bear- 
ing the name of Dehli on tha margin, has every appearance of being 
the produce of dies prepared in ’Ala-ud-din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin. The legends 
imitate, in their tenoy, the conventional, epigraphs of the silver coin- 
age, but the characters are Ijfjdly formed and at times unintelligible. 
This is particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word 4^0 has ■ to Ijp takeii for granted, and the date appears as 
680 A.H., which is clearly an error. The gold of 
which the piece is composed is unrefined and.unequally wrought. 

1 Among the casual incidents mentioned by Zik Barni as occurring during this 
reign, may be noted the famite after the death of Sidi Maulh, when wheat rose to 
tbe price of a “ jital per sir-," the Sulthn’s expedition in persan to 
in 689^a.h.; the inroad of .(the Mughals in 691 a.h.; the Sultin’s march to 
Gwalior in 695 a.h. ^ 
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Nff. 121 (pi. ii. fig. 50), Siher. Weight, 168 grs. Dehi,!. Dates 
observed, a.h. 689, 690, 691 , 692, 693, 694, 695*. 


Small square area, with broad 
♦ margip. 

I 

>1 ,^1 



Square area, occupying the 
• entire surface of the coin. 

jjlLLJl 


y \ 

\ U 1 .. t t 


U 




ITo. 122 (pi. ii. tig. 51). Silver and Copper. "Weight, 52 grs. 
Diverse — j 
I Centre, 

Reverse j ^ 

[ Margin, ^ Srz Sultan Jaldludin, 


Ko. 123 (pi. ii. fig. 52). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. , 
Obverse — ..AkUl 

Reverse — j 

• • 

!N’o. 124 (pi. ii. fig. 53). Silver and Copper. Weight, 29 grs. 
Obverse — J^Xt 
Reverse — 


10 
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THE COKTEMPOEAKT COINAGE OF BENGAL. ^ 

We now reach a period in the numismatic history of India 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national coinage. 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
series with' the Imperial issues,, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sultans of 
Dehli up to the epoch when Firuz Shah III. (a.h. 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dynasty, any pre- 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion. The special interest of the Dehli Pathans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Shah Afghan carried 
up to Northern India certain modifications and novelties 
in the current coin, which were again imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Akbar on his recovery of India 
in A.H. 1003 ; regarding either of which appropriations this 
great Mughal’s laudatory biographers are discreetly silent. 

The passages quoted below,i from Ibn Batutah, will put 

1 “C’est le Sultan Fakhr tJdin, surnomme Fakrah, qui est un Bouverain dis- 
tingue, aimant les etrangcrs, surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royaute de ce 
pays a appartenu air Sultan Nassir eddin, fils du Sultan Ghiyath cddin Balaban, 
‘ et dont le fils) Mo’izz eddin, fut investi de la Bouverainete a Dilily. Nassir eddin 
se mit en marchc pour combattre ce fils; ils se recontrbrent sur les bords du 
fleuve, et leur entrevue fut appelee la rencontre des deux astres beureux. Nous 
avonl deja raconte cela, et comment Nassir eddin abandonna I’empire a son fils 
et retourna dans le Bengalq, II y sejourna jusqu’a sa mort, et eut pour succes- 
Beur son (autre) fils, Cbams eddin, qui, aprbs son trepas, fut lui-meme remplace 
par son fils, Chihab eddin, lequel fut vaincu par son fibre, Ghiyath eddin Beha- 
douF Bourah. Cbihab edSin demanda du secours au Sultfin Gbiyath eddin 
Togblok, qui lui en accorda, et fit prisonnier Bebadonr Bourab. Celui-cifut 
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the reader in possession of all that is known of the obscure 
local history of the day. The Jnformation contributed by the 
acute African traveller is to be found in none of the indi- 
genous authors, who, writing under ImjJerial inspirations, 
naturally disregarded the annals of* a subordinate province, 
however important a part that section of India was destined 
to play in the future of the land. From these and other 

• * 

ensuite relache par le fils de Toghlok, Mohammed, apres son af’enement, a con- 
dition de partag-er avec lui la royante du Bcngale ; mais il se revolta contre lui, 
et Mohammed lui fit la guerre jusqu’a ce qu’il le tuat. II nomma alors gouver- 
neur de ce pays un de ses beaux-frercs, quo les troupes massacreren^ 'Aly Chah, 
qui se irouyait alors dans le pays de Lacnaouty, s’empara de la royaute du 
Bengale. Quand Fakhr %ddin vit quo la puissance royale etait sortie de la famille 
du Sultan Nassir eddin, di’.it il e'tait un des atfranchis (ou clients), il se rdvolta 
a Sodcawan [Sonurgaon] et dans le Bengale, et se declara inde'pendant. 

Une violente iuiiiiitie survint entre lui et ’Aly Chah. Lorsqu’arrivaient le temps 
de I’hiver et la saison des bones, Fakhr eddin faisait une incursion sur le pays 
de Lacnaouty, au moyen du flcuve, sur lequel il etait puissant. Mais quand 
revenaient les jours ou il nc torabc pas de pluic, ’Aly Chah fondait sur le Bengale 
par la voie de terre, a cause de la puissance qu’il avait sur celle-ci.” — Vol. iv. pi 
212. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 195. 

“ Les autres emirs s’enfuirent pres du Sultan Chams eddin, fils du sultan 
Nasir eddin, fils du sultan Ghiyath eddin Baiaban, et se fixerent a sa cour. . . . 
Les emirs fugitifs sejournerent pres du sultan Chams eddin. Dans la suite, celui- 
ci mourut, leguant le tidiie a son fils Chihab eddin. Ce prince succeda a son 
pere ; mais son frere cadet, Ghiyath eddin Behadour Bourah (ce dernier mot 
sign -fie, dans la langue iiidieisne, Ic noir, le vainquit, s’empara du 

royaume, et tua son frere KothloH Khan, ainsi que la plupart de ses autres 
freres. Deux de ceux-ci, les sultan Chihab eddin, et Nasir eddin, s’enfuirent 
prbs de Toglilok, qui se mit en marche avec eux, afin jje c^mbattre le fratricide. 
Il laissa dans son royaume son fils Mohammed en qualite de vict*-roi, et s’avan*a 
en hate vers le pays de Lacnaouty. Il s’en rendit maitre, fit prisonnier son sultan 
Ghiyath eddin Behadour et reprit avec ce captif le chemin de sa capitale.’^ — 
Vol. hi. p. 210. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 128. 

Ibn Batutah himself was, however, by no means infallible ; for instance, on one 
occasion he makes Bahhdur the son of Nhsir-ud-din instead of the grandson (iii. 
179, 210; iv. 213). Dr. Lee’s version again, in omitting the intermediate name 
of Nhsir-ud-din, skips a generation, and makes* Shams-ud-din Firdz s son of 
Balban (p. 128). • • 
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incidental materials I have constructed , a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 

Sultan Balban, Emperor of India. ^ 


Muhammad (Shahid). Nasir-ud-din, Mahmiid, Biighra Khan, of Bengal. 

I L 

Kai Khusrii. | | | 

' Sultan Ilukn-»id-din Shams-iid-din 

' Mu’izz-ud-din Kai K^ius, Firuz Shih, 

Kaikubad, King of Bengal. King of Bengal. 

Bmperor of Behli. | 


Shah^b-ud-din Niisir-ud-dm. Ghi(ks-ud-diii KutluKhin. 

Bughrd Shah, Bahhdnr, 

King of Bengal. King of Bengf. 

The coins of Rukn-ud-din Kai Kaiis, discovered in the cele- 
brated Kooch Bahar hoard, ^ had already enabled me to correct 
the erroneous statement of Zia Barni^ as to the length of the 
reign of Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan, of Bengal, in 
virtue of the sustained series of dates G91-695, still legible 
on the pieces in question. The inscription I am now able to 
quote establishes more definitely Kai Kaus's position as local 

* Colonel J. C. Haughton, to whom we are indebted for the knowledge of this 
trouvaille, was so obliging as to furnish me with some interesting details of the 
site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities: — “The place 
where the coin was found is abo^it three miles S.W. of Deenhatta, not far from 
the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit Eswaree)‘on the banks of the river Dhurla. 
Near to this temple is a j)lace called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which 
^/e the ruins ohKuntesur llaja’s capital, called Kunteswaree-Pat, consisting of a 
mound of considerable extent, which has been surrounded with several ditches 
and walls, which are again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous 
mounds^of nearly 100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was 
deposited, were ordinary brass lotahs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, 
but in lieu thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron 
spike passing from side to side.'' 

2 Calcutta text, 451 ; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 406 ; Jour. R.A.S. ii. N.S. pp. 180, 
188; Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 80, 118. ^ 
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sovereign of Bengal in 697 a.h., confessing allegiaiice to the 
supreme Sultan ^Ala-ud-din, ‘^Sikanderus Sani;^’ and it offi- 
cially confirms the fact already testified to by Mir Khusru 
(p? 140, and Ibn Batutah* that he was the son of 

Mahmud, soil of the Emperor’’ (Balban) ; a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 


• • 

Bukn-ud-din Kai Kaiis of Bengal . * 

Tsh). 125 (pi. vi. fig. 2). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Yery rare. 
Lakhnauti, a.u. 691, 693, 694, 695. • 



A’! 






Margin — 

•f -/ W 




('Y-? jjbu 




1^. Translation of an Inscription of tKai Kaiis found among the 
ruins at Gunga Rampiir, near Dinajpiir. 

“ This Alusjid was built in the reign of the king of kings, Kukn ul dunya wa 
ud din, the Shadow of God upcyi earth, Kai KdUs tShal/y son of Mahmud, son of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Khalifah of the Lord, Assister of the Amir til 
Muminin, may God perpetuate Ms kingdom and his government — by instructions 
of the Khusru of the age, Shahab ul Hak wa irI din, Sikandar us Sani, the Ulugh 
A’azim, Humayun Zufar Khan .... of the empire, *may Gad perpetuate Mis 
kingdom and his government, and extend his years, ..... and under his own 
royal superintendence and*ordors, on the 1st of Muharram; a.h. 697.” 

I am indebted to Colonel Nassau Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription,* which was prepared by 


. • • y. J'HJ ^ 

— Lucknew, lithographed edition of the Kirdn us S'adain^ a.h. 1261, p. t02 ; and 
Prof. Cowell, in J.A.S. Bengal, 1860, p. 234. 
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liiin as a Djere basis for a more complete rendering, when the 
text of the inscription itself could be defined and determined. 
Unfortuifately there is no transcript or facsimile of the Persian 
epigraph in this country, so 'that neither Col. nor mysfelf 
deem it desirable to alter or amend in any respdf.t the simple 
outline at present dvailable. 

r 

, BENGAL Mli^TS. 

With a view to obviate needless breaks in the continuity 
of the leading subject of the coins of the Dehli Pathans, it 
may be as ‘well to take this opportunity of disposing of the 
geographical relations of the southern mbits, irrespective of 
the epochal order of their occupation as towns, or their eleva- 
tion into ^i/^?5/-capitals, invested with the faculty of coining 
the king^s money. 

The most interesting details furnished by the Bengal coins 
are those which illustrate the geographical distribution of the 
chief seats of government. Unlike the Northern Muslims, 
who, in the difficulty of moving the Eastern hosts, conven- 
tionally deemed essential ’to an Imperial progress, over the 
imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined themselves ordi- 
narily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of Bengal enjoyed 
facilities of river communication almost unprecedented ; their 
various capitals, situated within easj’^ distance of each other, 
were at all time^ accessible by water, — a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the sea- 
board cities of the great Ganges, or to the towns on the narrow 
channels of the western streams. These frequent regal visita- 
tions are incidentally recorded on the coinage of the day, by 
the insertion of the prefix of to the name of the 

selected residence, whicHberm colloquially marked the presence 
of royalty within the limits of the favoured fiscal division. 
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•The leading mint cities were seven in number — No. 1, 
Lahhnauti'} 2, Firuzdbdd; 3, Satgaon; and 4, Sliahr Nau, 
in Western Bengal, afterwards called Jannatdbdd; ,with 5, 
Sor^rgaon; and 6, MiC azamdhdd^ Jm the eastern division of 
the province ;^and 7, Ghidspur. 

2. Firiizdhdd (Pandua), in addition to, the preferential 

Hazrafy^ is styled variously and iJfcXSj ‘‘fortified 

city,’’ a specification which probably refers to^the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akddlah, so celebrated 
in the military annals of the time. 

3. ^atgaon is distinguished by the prefix of ^Atrium), 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for 
a tract or geogrj^^lfical division of country,^ a sense which 
would well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the 
third circle of government of Bengal proper.^ In the reign 
of ’Azam the mint specification is more directly brought into 
association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 

localization involved in the word • 

^ See note, p. 107, supra. • 

* “ Pr<Tsentia, Majestas ; urbs, in est regis sedes.” Dr. Blocbmann 
has an interesting article on the Antiquities of ;9andua in the Proceedings As. Soc. 
Bengal, April, 1870, p. 120. 

3 Persian means surface of the earth.” Sir Hrtiry Elliot 

remerks, “The words used befose Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
larger than a Pergunnah were A , J, \ . 

— Glossary of Indian Terms, sub%ocec, “Circar.” 

* Zik Bami, in introducing his narrative df Tughlak Shhh’s expedition to 
Bengal (a.ii. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the l^ree divisions %f 
“Lakhnauti, Son^rgaon, and Satgaon” (p. 450, printed edition). 

The Ain-i-Akbari, in the sixteenth century a.d. thus refers to Satgaon, “ There 
are two emporiums a mile distant from each other ; one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies ; both of which are in the possession of the 
• Europeans.” — Gladwin, ii. p. 15. See also Kennell, p. 57 ; Stewart’s Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 

4 From^ ^_ ..V(i “amputavit;” hence ‘^oppidum, vel potior ^ j^rsecipua 

pars oppidorum.” * 
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4. ShaJir Nau I suppose to have beep, the intitulatioii of 
the new dity founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti : ^ it 
is variopsly denominated as the simple ^Arsat or 
(populous, richly eultivatedj.^ This progressively less appro- 
priate name may be supposed to have merged i | to the official 
Jannatabad, which follows in mint sequence. 

5. Sondrgaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 

f I 

1 The decipherment of the name of this mint (ns Colonel Yule remarks) deter- 
mines for medimval gcograjdiy the contested site of Xicoln Conti’s CcDiove^ The 
Venetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifrt eiith century is #ecorded 
to have said that ‘‘ he entered the mouth of the rivei (hinge.s, and, sailing up it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and ^Ye•dthy < iiv called Cernove. . . 
On both banks of the stream there are most charminghdijas and ])lantations and 
gardens. . . . Having departed hence, he sailed u]) tlio rivci Cangcs for tlie space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very famous (?itie.<, xind landed at an 
extremely powerful city called Maarazia, . . . having spent tliirtuen days ‘ on an 
expedition to some mountains to the eastward in search of carbuiuh s,’ . . . he 
returned to the city of Cernove. and thence proceeded to Bulfetauia.” — The 
travels of Nicolo Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, ]>]>. 10. 11. 

, See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 508; and Murray’s Travds iu A.sia, ii. 11. 

There are also many intere.sting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the. lastorv of the period, to be found in 
‘‘ Da Asia de Joho de Barros” (Lisbon, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.j, p. 4G5, tt seq.). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with “El Key Mamud de Bengala” 
(the king whom Shir Shah eventually overcame), the name of Sliahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gav.r., which is described as “A 
principal Cidade deste Ryino he chamada Gouroj situada iias correntes do Gange, 
e dizem ter de comprido tres legu^ das nossas, e duzento.^ mil viziiihos” (p. 458). 
Satigam makes a prominent figure on the m^p, ami Sornagam is located on a 
large island within the Delta, the^-main stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left bank of the estuary. 

More modern accounts of the old city may be found in Purchas, i. 579 ; 
Churchill, viii. 54 ; also Rennell, Memoir of a Map of ilindoostan, London, 1783, 
p. 55X Stewart, p. 44; and in a special work entitled “The Kuins of Gour,” 
illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muhammadan 
edifices extant in 1817, by H. tlreighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury, & Allen. 
See also Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, mh voce^ Gour Brahmin. 

2 The^adjective (derived hoiii coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood as applying to a town, might signify “well built,” locally pahka. 
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designation of a title whicli it 

eventually tad to cede to its riyal Mu’azamabad. 

6. MiC azamdhdd. There i.^ no definite authority" for the 
determination of the site of this city, which,* however, seems to 
have been fou^Wed by Sikandar bin IK as about 758-759 a.h., 
when his own coins record that he himself assumed the title of 
without trencliiiig upon the superlative usually 

reserved for the rei^niri" iiiouarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual inigratioii from llie ancient Sonargaon to 
the new city, v'hicli gre w in imporlaiice from the governmental 
centre implied in the of 760 a.h. to the 

aI)U!^ ‘ tlie groat city of Midazamabad,’' of about 

780 A.H., till, on >}v' disappearance of the name of Sonargaon 
from the nun;ginal records of the general currency, the new 
metro])olis a].)pro], triales to itself the immemorial 
of Eastern lleiigald 

I refer for the nioment to ^io. 7 , G/ndspur, which Col. Haugh- 
ton informs me is nc'ir Gaur, about one mile N.W . of Maldah ;» 


and I take the oppiortunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jannatdbdd, an epithet w'hich is erroneously stated 
to have been given by Iluinayun to the re-edified Lakhnauti,^ 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India made way into Bengal. 


' Dr. Bloclimann remarks in r^ii’ard to the site of this city The two mints, 
Mu’azamabad and Ghiaspur, of Tliomas, can jjerhaps be yerified ; the former is 
probably the same as J^Iu’azzampur in Sonargaon, the latter beoongs to Lakhnauti.^» 
— Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p. 121. 

2 Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p, IJ. ; Stewart’s Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 
Sl^\ “The Paradise of Begions.” Ibn Batutah, iv. p. 210, says the 

Persians called Bengal y “ce qui signifie,’* en arabe, “un enfer 

• rempli de biens.” (The original Arabic text quotes the pas^ge in imperfect 
Persian as Marsden, Num. Orientv. .578, gives a com 

of ’Alh-uj-din Husain Shkh, of a.h. 917, purporting to ha\e been e/ruck at 
“ Jannatdbdd.'* 
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The single item remaining to be mejitioned in regard to 
the later mints is the substitution of the word in lieu of 
as .the prefix to Firuzabad, in parallel progress towards 
centralization with’ the mint phraseology adojjted in the oase 
of Satgaon. • ( 


• • 

Thirteenth King (a.h. 695 ; a.d. 1295 ). 

• 

On the assassination of his father, in the camp of ’Ala-ud- 
din, in Eamazan, a.h. 695, Eukn-ud-din Forahim^ was ele- 
Tated to the throne of Hindustan. His mothar, Malika-i- 
Jahan, who retained her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Khan, who was absent 
at his post at Multan. This gave Ibrahim a temporary 
existence as a king, — a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a minor, he was* neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 
^Ald-ud^-din, having already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his fcy^ces and conciliating wavering oppo- 
nents, had merely to advance on the* capital to put an end to 
tjae rule of* thb Boy Sultan, whose safety was for a time 
secured by a precipitate flight to Multan.^ 

^ «a1j also ‘^oppidum/^ The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 

ence with the independent meanings, as jJb and • 

— Thrikh Mubarak* Shkhi, MS. ; and Zik Barni, text, p. 184. 
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Ko.*126 (pi. ii. fig. 54). ^ Silver. Weight, 167 grs. Eehli, a.h. 695. 
Unique. (Lord Auckland’s collection, B.M.) 


^ \J\i\ JL^ 

il — i jjj^ 

Margin — 


tAi ^ ^ a1 \ 

^^L_1=_LJ1 

T 

'Jj*^2siP ^UsaI! \jjb L^jJ> 


The modification in the general tenor of the legends of this piece 
seems to mark the cqpf^ssed insecurity of the rule of the new king ; 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to the allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in favour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too-powerful nephew. The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct A1 Must’asim 
is replaced by the attribution to the deceased Eiruz Shah of the , 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of Ndsir Amir al Muminin. 


'No. 127 (pi. ii. fig. 55). Silver and copp^er. Weight, 52 grs. Bare. 
Diverse — 

Reverse — ^ 


^^ 0 . 128. Copper. Weight, 59 grs. New variety. Similar in 
types to No. 52, pi, ii. My cab^net^ 

Diverse — 

Reverse — ^ ^ 

No. 129 (pi. ii. fig. 56). Copper. Weight, 38 grs. Bare. 

Diverse — J*A& ^ 

. ■* 

Reverse — 



“ The glory of the mosque, however, is not in ttese Jlindu remains, hut in the great 
range of arches on the western sirfj, extending north and south for about 385 feet and 
e^swhng of three g^fatqf and eight smaller arches ; the central one 22 feet wide and 53 
hgh; the largemitde arches Ufeet 4 inches." -Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture, « 
p. 649. * 


Fourteenth King (a.h.-695-715 ; a.d. 1295-1315). 

’Ala-ud-dm Muhammad Shah went through the almost * 
needless form of a double coronation ; he clearly felt himself 
already Sultan of his own delegated domains, as well as of 
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liis*recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo- 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed so much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and ^murdered ; he therefore lost no time ’in assuming the 
insignia of ro;^\lty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
Eamaziin, a.h. 695. This act, as it were, constituted the sjmi- 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of the south ; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain- 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, but the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were eijiployed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula^ were peculiarly appropriate. 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 
gold. And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might bo 
said, in the words of the Latin poet — 

‘^JEra dabant olim; melius nunc omen in auro est; ” 

Ovid Fast, i. 220. 

On ihe 22nd ZiT hijjah, 695, the new Sultan was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Pritlivi Eaja.^ 

I will not attempt to recapitulate the political events of 
this long reign ; they were of the ordinary characcer — insur- 
rections,^ invasions af the Mughals, one of which claims a 


1 The daily distribution amounted to • •• 




of star gold.” 

^ See also note under coin No. 131, page 169. 

2 T^rikh 'Alai ; Elliot’s Historians, iii. 69. 

» One of these revolts was nearly fatal to the Sfilthn’s life, another was so far 
remarkable* that, while the Sultkn was occupied in the siege of ^antambhor, a 
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separate notice in some detail, and tli^ repeated successes of 
Malik Naib Kafur, who had latterly taken his master’s place 
in command of the army in the Dakhan, and who, in the end, 
availed himself *of that master’s dying hours to forward his 
own intrigues against*the lawful heirs of th'^throne. ’Ala- 
ud-din died of ^ropsy in his palace at Dehli on the 8th of 
Shawwal, 715 a.h.^ r 

There are some incidents in ^Ala-ud-din’s story which more 
nearly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his as- 
sumption of the title of the Second Alexander, and a notion 
entertained of a new religion, of which he was to be the 
oracle, fioth of which items are testified to by the coins. 
But the most curious record of this Sujtan’s reign is his 
attempt to increase his too-costly army by administrative 
regulations which should lower the prices of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an obscure way, 
that he contemplated a simultaneous reduction in the silver 
, tankah- from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit of his 


turbulent man called Haji Maul^ succeeded in getting possession of the royal 
palace at Dehli, and absolutely elevated a puppet king, in the shape of a de- 
scendant^ of ’Ali, who, however, only enjoyed the doubtful dignity for a few days, 
for whiefi he paid the forfeit of his head.— Elliot’s Historians, iii. 170. 


' The death of 'Ala-tid-din is now pretty well determined as having occurred 
on the 8th of Shawwal, a.h. 7li. Although Mir Khusru, in one instance, makes 
it the 7th (Khizr Khan and Dewal Kani), in another of his works ho fixes the 
^death of the onetkin^;^ and the accession of the other at * *) 

or 8th of Shawwal (Diwan Bakiya Kakfya) (Dehli Archaologicaf Journal, 1853, 
p. 39). The Tfirikh Mubarak Shahi confirms the date of the 8th. 


2 Ferishtah’s account of the weights and measures of this period is as follows : 

In order to comprehend the true value of the money of that day, it is proper to 
state that a tankah was equal to a tola in weight, whether of gold or silver ; and • 
a tankah of silver was equal to 5Qjitals. The jital was a small copper coin, the 
weighty of which is not now Imown : some conceive it was a tolay while others are 
of opinion that the>*7fl/, lil^e the piee of the present day, weighed if tola. The 
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own payments to tl^e Sipdhis} We have no specimens of 
these so inappropriately called ^Adalis, but wq^mfeet with 
them on the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(A.q. 725 ), to which occasion it may be as well to defer a 
more extended notice of them. The associate operation upon 
the prices of provisions has a far more general interest ; as 
although the machinery employed implied a certain amount 
of force and compulsion, the* main object was sought to be 
obtained by taking payment of the revenue in kipd, the esta- 
blishment of royal granaries, state advances to merchants,^ 
and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating the 
supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the ofiSciah rates for 
the metropolis d(j Aot depart greatly from w^hat might be 
styled the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an 
average of town municipalities ; and this ^'^^as^-equity is 
indeed supported by the natural open-market rates obtain- 
ing at a later period, when money may have been supposed 
to have fallen in relative value. 

man of the time of Jalkl-ud-din (Firuz) welfhed 40 5^rs, and each sir weighed 
24 Ferishtah (Briggs), vol, i. p. 360, Pomhay text, p. 199. 

1 I obtain this information, in somewhat of an obscure form, from the Thrikh 
’Alai, otherwise called the Khazain ul Futuh, of Mir Khusru — a curious and 
somewhat rare 2 ^'^ose work of that celebrated poet. The fancies and metaphors 
of Persian verse are here untrammelled by the requirements of metre, and the 
author has an opportunity, of wh’ch he has availed himself to the full, of indulging 
in quips and quirks, and verbal conceits, thaf a European interpreter scarcely 
thanks him for. The w ork is otherwise highly valuable us a contemporary narra^ 
tive of some of the events of ’Ala-ud-din’s reign, extending from a.h. 695 to 710. 
My own copy of the work«was made for me at Dehli, in 1853, from the original 
MS. in the possession of Nawab Amin-ud-din Ahmad Khhn, of Lohhrii, under 
the supervision of our most learned “ Sadr ul Sadur,” Maulavi Sadr-ttd-din,Yi\iO 
has added an elaborate commentary and marginal notes to all the difficult pas- 
sages. See also Elliot’s Historians, iii. 67 ; J.R.A.S. iii. N.S., 115. 

2 "We learn incidentally that the MuUdnis were^the leading traders of the day. 
-J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 31. 
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^ALl-TJl)-]?fl^^FHAMMAI>’s EnFOECED EatES OF PeICES OF PeOTISIONS, 


ETC. 


A.H. A.D. 

703-7 1303-1 315: 


Wheat, 

per mau. 

jitals} 

Barley,^ , 

n 

4 „ 

Eice, in husk, . . . . . 


5 „ 

Mash, yetch (Phaseolus radiatus). 

ft 

5 „ 

IS^akhud, JysT, pulse {Ctcer arietinum). 

I 


Moth, , lentil {Phaseolus aconiti- 

1 

1 1 


folius) . . • 

I 

3 „ 

Sugar, ........ 

per sir. 

n „ 

Brown sugar, Gur) . . 

)> 

i „ 

Butter, jji...: , GM . . . 

2 J sirs. 

1 

Oil of Sesamum, • • • • 

3 1 

1 „ 

« Salt, uJUJ 

I 

2i mans. | 

5 „ 


The Jital, as will hereafter appear, is of a silver tankah 


1 Calcutta printed edition of the text of Zia Bami, pp. 305, 310, and inde- 
pendent ^kSS. ; also Tabakat-i Akbari MS., No. 997, p. 61. Briggs’s 

return of the price of wb«at is erroneous : the man^'’ of the original 

had been corrupted into hence the statement of “ 7J jitah per domuny'* 

Elliot’s Historians, ^iii. ^192. Tlie Bombay text of Ferishtah is right in the 
p. 1P6. See also Jour, As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 25, Major Fuller's 
excellent translation of Zia Barni, mth comments by Dr. Blochmann. I have 
adopted^Dr. Blochmann’s emendation of the Persian text of the Bibliotheca Indica 
in* as far as refers to ‘‘2J" after CJsAJ “salt,” in lieu of the printed 


j J, which, however, is very constant in the various MSS. ; but I retain 

even as I adhere to the pronuiRiation of Kohramy on the faith of the local speech 

of the present day.- 
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• of 175 grs.; ate the exchange of 2s. per tankah, the jital 
would therefore correspoird in value to IJ farthing, or 
rather less, as the 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
thepld silver piece. The DehM sir, of an approximate date, 
is stated vj? have been 70 miskdls, and the man 40 sirs} 
Now, taking the weight of the nmkM at the even average of 
‘2 grams, the sir would range at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
less than the Troy pound of 5760 grains), and the man would 
amount to 201,600 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and*28-8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois, or a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.^ To complete ihe evidence 
contriiiuted by this foreign statician, we must examine a 
second or alternatiV. test, which he introduces, apparently for 
the more ready comprehension of the western world, in the 
form of a parrllel estimate of the Indian man under its equi- 
valent in Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 102| are stated 
m correspond in lecUjht with the Dehli «;•. Now, although 
the^ dirhams of the Slamluks of Egypt of this period, & 
their tangible and once current form, would only lead to end- 
less complications as bases of calculation,^ yet the (?(ms?-theo- 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weiglits of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima- 
tion to the return obtained from the simple calculation just 


‘ Le ritl (roil) do I'ln.Ie, qui-porte le nom do sir peso 70 mM/tals, qui, 
ostimes e,i dirhems d’Egypte, on valent 102|r Qnaraute si. torment un mann 

Aa. . On ne eoniiait pas dans I'Inde la nietliode de mtsurer les o-rains - 

—Not. ct Ext. xiii. p. 212. 

I see that Colonel Yule: in his “ Cathay and the way thither” (Hakluyt Society) 
has adopted the French estimate of the man, i.e. 28-78 lbs. 

0010"^ m?*'* "’®*S** <50 Jhs. avoirdupois.— McCulloch, 

com Diet. p. I89i. Prinsep, with less exact data, made the bushel 80 lbs', 
avoirdupois.— Useful Tables, p. I13. 

J Eighteen specimens I have weighed in the B.M., ranging within the period 
of A.H. 000 and 747. vary to the extent of from 37 |rains up to'63. 


0 
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formulated. WhateTer may.tave been the weight of the mkkdl • 
proper in various localities, in many cases the dinar continued 
to be a mlskdl pure and simple ; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the ^weight of the silven dirham as 
7-lOths of the gold piece* Under this aspect ye have to 
' examine a new scale v)f proportions : the latest and most ex- 
haustive authority, M. Queipo,^ has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian mkkdl at 4*666 grammes, or 
72*007 grains. '* This return will make the dirham equal to 
50*405 grains, the sir— 5174 grains, and the 206,983- 
grains, or o\er 29 lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by 
the French editors of Ibn Batutah,^ in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehl’ weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return. 
The ?naji of Dehli is stated, on repeated occasions in the Arabic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary 7 y///s, or 25 Egyptian 
rails, and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two- thirds of a 
French kilogramme of 15,432*35 grains troy, or I J rat Is = 1 
kilogr^fmme, uhich makes the 77ian equal to 28*78 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

1 Don y" Qiieipo, in his Essai sur les Systemes MtYriques et Monetaires des 
anciens peuplos (Paris, 1859), makes the Almoravide dimlr, theoretical weight, 
3-9G0 grammes ; general weight, 3*945 grammes. The Arabic dinar, theoretical 
weight, 4-250 grammes; general weight, 4*228 grammes. The mhkdl (Arabic) 
of Egypt, theoreticaj. weight, 4*720 grammes; general weight, 4*G66 grammes. 
f Defr^meiy and B. R. Sangninetti. Paris edition (Societe Asiatique) 

A.D. 1855. 

Ibn Batutah tells us that the man of Dehli was eqi’nil to 20 rails of Barbary 

ii. 74. J 

111. p. 430. 

iii. 382. ^ ^ ^ C— 1 j\ 

and again — % j P* 210. 
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I do not follow out in furth^ detail these western com- 
parisons, which are in a measure speculative, as I am 
sat»isfied to accept what may be termed the internal evi- 
dence aai^my test. Tried by this criterion, India at the 
present day furnishes a very complete series of man 
weights,^ which all the incidental changes of time and the* 
imperfectly preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightly removed from the standard testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the dghth century of 
the ITijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision th(4 authoritative 
weight of the ?naH or other measures of grain, must be asso- 
ciated with tlv:* cr icial test of corroborative coin equivalents. 

From time immemorial, in India, coins had been, to all 

* 

intents and purposes, weights ; pieces of money, in our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plates of silver, vle- 
signated by the appropriate name of Piirdnas “old’’)- 

But when these crude sections* of metal, like the lidk of the 

' The local mans approximating to this weight still in use in 1821 a.d. may he 
cited in alphabetical order. * 



lbs. 

oz. dr. 


lbs. 

oz. 

dr. 

Aiijar, Bhuj 

27 

3 

8 

Madras 

25 

0 

0 

Anjengo, Travancore ... 

28. 

0 

0 

Majiira 

25 

0 

0 

Bana'alore 

25 

0 

0 

Manual or 

28^ 

2 

4 

Jlelfraiirn 

26 

3 

15 

Ne<muatam 

25 

Q 

(1 

Bellary 

25 

6 

0 

On or, in Canara 

28 

8 

(t 

„ {man for cotton) 

26 

5 

4 



33 

5 T3 

Bombay 

28 

0 

0 

Pondicherry 

25 

14 

5* 

Carwa, Canara 

26 

0 

0 

Qiiilon, Trayancore 

27 

5 

8 

Canara, ordinarily 

28 

0 

0 

Sanjcaridrhg, Carnatic. . 

25 

0 

0 

Cochin, "Malabar 

27 

2 

11 

Seringajiatam— light ... 

24 

4 

8 

Puna {man for metals) 

27 

9 

n 

• „ heayy.. 

S3 

15 

12 

Kot&, Ajmir 

30 

0 

0 

Trichinopoly • 

25 

0 

0 


—Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 116 ; and Mr. W.*H. Baylcys MS. Notes. 
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kniglit’s chain, passed in^ the more advr^nced grade of 
coined money,” they were still scrupulously made to contri- 
bute to the double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
officially recognized weights.^ Their importance, ii^he latter 
capacity, consisting in their ^furnishing readily available tests 
•of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable to be 
tanker ed with by shopkeepers from all time and among all 
nations.^ So comnletely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, thdt in later days, under Sikandar bin Buhlol 
(a.h. 854-894), the idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixe^l duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that the sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant's yard should be instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which he was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples w’cre first 
emancipating themselves from the inconveniences of crude 
bai^ter, and replacing undefined haiidsful by specific mea- 
sures of weight, may be traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and fhe Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in the composite table 
of weights preserved in the Laws of Manu,” of contribu- 
tions from the inde]Dendent resources of both races. Aryan 
^bought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

1 * There is a special injunction in Manu, addressed to the King— Let all 
weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him 
re-examine them.” — Manu, viii. 42. 

* ’Alh-ud-din had great trouble with this class of his subjects; and among the 
punishments awarded for short weights, we find a yery distinct provision for the 
pound of flesh. “ Whatever was found deficient in the articles purchased was 
made up by •'‘flesh equal to the deficiency,” cut from the seller’s “two cheeks” 
[buttocks].— Regulation 4 , J.A.IS.B. 1870, p. 39. Elliot’s Historians, iii. i97. 
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ready standard of barley— a grain they held in high honour, 
and beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not 
seem to have progressed in the Vedic.^ge.1 As intelligence 
advanced>and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were 
brought ihto play, the tendency was clearly towards in- 
finitesimals, so that the checks and counter checks laid down’ 
are found to include every shade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenjiity could set agamst each other.^ 

It was the duty of barley to testify against* mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity ; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppj'-seed, which 
agam had to gp through the severe trial of being pitted 
agamst impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minutiae, the, Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modern Microscopist),^ But in all 


Wilson’s Rig Veda, i. pp. xli., Ivii. ; and iii. p. xi. Max MuUer (Chips, i. p. 

31) renders this as “corn;” he docs not jfij- wheat. The adherence to reckon- • 
mg by barley-corns is curiously shown in the later Vedic literature,' where in 
spite of the presence of the rat,' “the bar of.g8ld” is defined “as of the size of 
t ree barley-corns.’’— Weber, Zeitschrift, xt. (1861), 139. Prof. W^iber further 
remarks that the term mas/ta is not found at a|i in texts supposed to be Vedic. 

» “Manu, viii. 131. Those -ames of copper, lilrer, and gold [weights] which 
are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensively explain. 135. The very smaU 'mote which may be discerned in 
a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the‘first of quanthies, and men call it a 
trasarenu. 133. Eight of those irasarenus are supposed* eqgal in weight to on* 
miuu e poppy-seed {hkhyd), three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed (rq;« .arnhapa), dnd three of these last to a white mustard-seed (ganr«- 
aars apa). 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-corn 

{yava), ree such barley-corns to one kriahmla [raktika], five kriahmlas of gold 
are^ne mdsha.** etc. ^ ^ 

3 “Manu, Tatoavaikya, and Nakada, trace all weights from the least’ 
visible quantity, which they concur in naming traaarinu find describ- 

ing aS the very small mote which may be discerned in *a sunbeam passing 
through ‘a lattice.’ Wnters on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by the test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
seed. The' altered conditions of culture, and the i&certaihty 
^of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 
calculations, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme ; but there is no doubt that the early tables 
were designed supply a normal and ever ready criterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, 
which from time immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s rati, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional ; and it is from this starting point, 
or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed, each, in its turn again, following some readily acces- 
sible product of nature peculiar to the soil. 

’Ala-ud-din, as we have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of cajrent money ought so to fit in with 
and confii’m the estimated amount of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 

a trasarmu contains 30 paramdn,u, or atoms : they describe the trasarenu in words 
of the same import •with the definitions given by Maxu, and they furnish another 
name for it, vansi. According to them, 86 vansis make one marichi, or sensible 
fyortion of light. . *! . Writers on medicine trace this weight (the from the 
smallest sensible quantity in another order. 

30 paramdnus, or atoms = 1 trasarmu or vansi. 

86 vansi^l markhi, or sensible quantity of light. 

6 markhis = 1 raped, or black mustard-seed. 

3 rugieds — 1 shershapa, or -w^hite mustard-seed. 

8 shershapas~\ ^yava, or barley-corn. 

4 yavas = 1 gunjd or rakiikd. 

A raktikd is also said to be fqual to 4 grains of rice in the husk.” — SL Wm. 
Jones’s Works, viii. p. 870. 
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grain tankahs (flie old mtaraktika=\QO ratis), nor the newly- 
devised ’adalis of 140 grains (80 ratis), will divide into the 
equivalent number of grains now assigned to the man ; but, 
stnange sa}^, the ancient ptifdnas, whose modern representa- 
tives aboflnd in the coinage of the day,, taken at the rate of 
32 ratis, or 56 grains, fill in the exact sum of 201,600 grains', 
without even the break, of a fraction, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man : 90 p^irdnas represent *he sir, and 3,600 
give the measure of the man. The ratis, however, in either 
case are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200 ; but this fact need 
not disturb the result, as ine ratis in the higher measures of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall haA'e occasion to quote 
lieieafter froin tl .^ Jyotialitty run into all sorts of irre<^ular 
totals. 

« 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in the qumi 
luranian division of the Tables of Manu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours *and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three , 
thousand two hundreds ; but if another section of the evi- 
dence is examined, it will be found that these 56-grain 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
e^‘ the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a.h. This .is a question# which will have to be 
treated more at large later in (Air inquiry^ but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important* bearing up«n 
the point immediately at issue. On the other hand, i£ we 
examine the Tables of Manu in their lower or fanciful divi- 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to be 
suflSciently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 
that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights. 
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From whatever source derived, India is seen io have achieved, 
in very archaic periods,' either ou\; of her marked indigenous 
aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 
comprehensive system of weights and measures, e^v^t^nding to 
the elaboration of a^ binary Troy scheme,^ associated with all 
•the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, which, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any recognition of measures of capa- 
city. 

' Ald-ud-d'm Muhammad Shah, 

Ko. 130. (Marsden, dcci.). Gold,^ Weights, 168-6, 169-5, 
and 166 grs. Dehli, a.h. 704, 709, 711. 


Circular area. 


L5^ 


3L 


Ji 


* 


The legend .occupies the full 
face of the coin. 




^l_k_L 


Margin ^ ^ (_ 




' The age of Manu is undetermined. Wilson attributes portions of the work 
to 800 B.C. (Translation, fiig Veda, i. p. ilvii.) r. Vivien de St. Martin says, 
“laperiode des temps heroiques,” i.e. 13th and l_2th centuries b.c. (Etude do 
Paris, 1859, and Revue Germaiique, 1861, p. 80). Mai Muller (Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 61-1.33f and his Letter in Mfrley’s Digest, p. cxcvii.). Prof. 
Cowell prefers “3rd '.lenkury b c.,” but adds that it was “undoubtedly composed 
from^older documents” (Elphinstone’s India, p. 249). The Jyotuha T^ble, which 
is given at full in the general summary of Muhammad bin Tughlak's coin weights, 
18 also supposed to date some centuries b.c. (Uber den Veda Kalendar, Namen 
Jyotiflham, von A. Webor. Berlin, 1862). 

• There were separate tables for gold and silver. 

8 Prinsep’s assay of these gol(^ pieces gives a return of touch or pure gold in 
100 parts of 94*2. Jal{il-ud-din (Ffraz)*s gold is placed at 94*6, while Akbar's 
average mounts up tonOO ; ICO.-^-Useful Tables, ii. 50. 
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'No. 131. Gofd. Variety. (Small thick coin, pale gold.) 

% • 

Weight, 158 grs. Size, 4, or 0*71 inch diameter. E.M. 

Lf^gends in the Metropolitan pieces, but the Persian characters 
follow a different system of writing,* and are very imperfectly de- 
fined. These coins seem to have been direct re-mintages of the 
southern gold hims, without any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Dehli standard.^ They furnish, in short, another 
instance of tlie facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant. 


I nm indebted to Sir Walter Elliot, S.I., for Ae following 
note upon the southern stajs,” the palpable plunder of the 
south : — ^ 

‘‘I do not tlrnk the ‘ Akhtar Zar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the fall of the last of the independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exercise the 
privilege of coining money. • 

‘‘The currency of the Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus. The standard was the hu 7 i (in Dravidiun, hon, 
pon)f but the circulation was carried dti chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the pa7ia?}i or fanam, as is the case in Tra^rancore — 
the only existing normal Hindu state — to this day. There, the 
dealings of the bazar and ihe collection of the revenue are all made 
in fanams ; but as the laJbour and troublie of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would be intolerable, cashiers ^nd serdfs are pro- 

• • 

^ ** By the attention of his Majesty (Akbar Shhh), gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called in Persian 
dahdahiy but they do not know above tm degrees of fineness ; whilst in India it 
is called hdrahbaniy as they have twelve degrees. Formerly the old which 
is a gold coin current in the Dakhan, was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees ; but his Majesty has now fixed it at^| : and the round, small gold 
dinkr of ’ Alfi-ud-din, which was considered to be 12 degrees, now tunas out to be 
— Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, p. 18. ♦ * 
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Tided -witt wooden boards, t^ie surface of which is sfudded with 100 
or 1000 cavities, the exact size of a,’fanam, which they plunge,. into 
the heap of coin, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sum and throw it asida.* 

^^n early times, not only, the fanam, but the half and qiTarter 
fayiam were in use. •! have 62)ecimens of all of these* beariin? the 
impress of the Chalukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and otlier efimics 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that refers to the sacks of fanams which Malik 

Xafur brought fAim the south and poured out before the admiring 
eyes of the king of Dehli, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of golden stars.” Some of the halves and (luarters are 
just like littlf scales of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept wo^ld sparkle as they fell. Thc^ 
indent coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples.^ 

M hen the Dewani of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
in fanams y 


^ The average veight of the ^ol^i fanam is G grains, of the half 3 grains, 
and the quarter If grains. 

Tested weights of tlie gold/rt^iy?^;^, half and quarter/a;i^m.9 of S. India. 

Three Puddhist with the iiftpress of a lion and sword aver. 

(Numismatic Gleaning.s, jVIadras Journal, No. 1. fig. 38) ID’S -- G G 

One ditto, half ditto, with lion only (Xura. Gl. 1. 39} 2’9 

Two Chakikya with the boar (Num. GL II. G 9) ... ]2’G = G-3 

One ditto, quarter ditto (Xum. GL 11. 10) I -, 5 

One ditto, ditto , « ^ 

’ T3o 

Two Chola fanams i .r 

• to = ro 

Two ditto, half ditto _ 2-3 

One Chera fanani^ fl-ith elephant g. 

» Two Pandyan difto, with fidi — 6T5 

Two ditto, ditto, with different type 12-7 = 6'3o 

fanams^ with a fish and monkey 24.4 „ y.o 

0«e ditto, ditto, a little different g.g 

One quarter ditto, fi.sh and monkey type 2-4 

Six Velanhti fanaym, of more recent date, probably of the 

Bijanagar R&j 35.3 ^ 

Four Bah^duri/a;2ffwi, coined by Haidar Ali, ruler of Mysor, 
at the Ikeri mint !..# 


22-8 = 6*7 
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No. 132 (pi. iii. fig! 57 ; Marsden, dccv.). Silver. Weight, up to 
^8 grs. Common.* Dehli. Dates observed, A.n. 695, 698, 
69^.7^02, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
»14, arid 715. . * 

Legends similar to those on the gold currency. Areas as usual in 
the silver money, with a bro^d margin on the Reverse, as follows : — 

Xo. Idd. Silver coins similar to Xo. 132, but struck at 

^DchU : -) in a . ii , 703, 705, 706, 708, 710, 713, 7J.4. Weight, 
166 grs. 


Xo. 131. {Oof (I, B.i\L A.n. 711.) Similar coins, in silver, minted 
tv-tli Deogir^ in a.ii. 714. Weight, 167 grs. 

These coins arc remarkable, as affording the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogir, a capital so peculiarly identified with the history of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s early rise and eventual acc«?ssion to sovereignty. ^ 

The year 711 impressed upon one of tl^o under review offers 

a date but little removed from the epoch of Xaib Ivafiir’s^ore com- 
prt heusive subjection of the central Indian provinces, of which Deogir 

then constituted the metropolis. 

• • 

^ ’Al:i-iid-din Muhammad Shah seems to*have coined nt)ney enough for many 
future generations, inasmuch as we find that on Timur’s cunqfest of Dchli, in a.i% 
801, among oilier plunder .specified “vessels of gold and silver, and money with- 
out count, on which was the impression of ’Ala-ud-di'n Khiiji,” Zafar Nhmah of 
Sherif-ud-din ’Ali Yezdi (a.d. 1424). — Translation by Captain Hollings in the 
Dehli Arclneological Society’s Jonnial (1852), p. 22. 

Ibn Batutah, iii. 261. 

Now Daulatabad, in the Dakhan. Lat. 19® 57', long. TS'’ 18'. — Hamilton’s 
Hindi^sthn, ii. 147. The old name was Tagara. See also more fuli notes under 
Muhammad Tughlak’s mint cities. 
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No. 135 (pi, iii. fig. 59). ^ 

Dates, 70^, 703, 704, 705, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715./’ 

j UjJllU ^^IkUl ^ • 
i2«wr«— VT ^IkU! iU 

No. 136 (pi. iii. ^g. 60). Copper. Weight, 55-4 grs. Dates, 699, 
700, iOl, 702, 703, 704, 705, 707, 708, 709, 71 .';, 7ii. 

03verse—^.jJ\ j U,xJllU ^^\ ^ILLJ! 

i f Area — 

Margin— ?rt: ''icio 

Srih Sultan Aldvadin, 710, 

The coins, I^os. 135 and 136, are noticeable, as offering the first 
m^tance in the present series of the general use of Arabic numerals 
m recording dates, it having been hitherto the custom to write the 
Humbert m the full length of their respective Semitic denominations. 

No. 137. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 

Obverte~^^\ JUJi\ 


No. 138. Copper. Weight, 23 grs. 
Obverse— i\j:, Jj^i 

A 

•Mevme — J 
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"aLA-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

(Specimen) Insci;^ption of ’Ala-ud-di'n Muhammad Shah, on the 
^ ^ arches at the Kutb, dated 10th Shaw’al, a.h. 710.' 

j 




Mir Khusru g-ivos us the following account of the edifices 

•. 

erected and re^)aircd by the Sultan ’xila-ud-din : — ' 

“The Sultan' deh'rmined upon adding to and completing the 
Mas] id Jani'i of Slianis-ud-di'n, ‘by building beyond the three old 
gates and courts a fourth, Avith lofty pillars^ ‘ and upon the surface 
vjf the stones he engraved tlu' verses of the Kuran in such a manner 
as could not be done even on wood ; ascending so high that ydVi 
would think the Kuran was going ii]) to heaven, and again descend- 
ing, ill another line, so low that you would think it was coming 
down from heaven. AVhen the wliole wotk wuis complete from top 
to bottom, he built other mas j ids iu the city, so strong that if the 
nine vaulted and thousand-eyed heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in the universe-quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
would not be broken, llc^ also repaired Uie %ld masjids, of which 
the walls w'oro broken, or inclining, or*of which tlic rouf and domes 
liad fallen, lie then resolved to make a pair to ih^ lofty minar of 
the Jama’i Masjid, whicli minar was then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for the followers of 
Islam. He ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made 


' Se^ Vignette, p. 156, supra] and Syud Ahmad’s work, pp> 21, 27,*58, etc. 
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pies of the aMel, were dcmolishod to furnish s^,. lie 

loutuirr f 7 -hot mus&s'^i 1: 

thtou hout the km.edom. As the tank of Shums-n.l.Jin «, oceu- 

a d7 Tt’ cleaned it out and rcpaircd it, and erected 

dome m the middle of it.''_Elliofo Historians. 

Further accounts of .Ui-nd.din., completion of the city of 
Sir, are to bo fotind in Zii Jiarni t Journal As. .Soc. JJengal, 
8-0, p. 2 ; and notices of the building, at Delili arc also 
giyen in X,r Khusru’s other morb. the Kirin us S'adain 
Lucknow edition, p. 22, ct seq. 

states- 

^ “L’emplacement do cetto mosquC-e cUait ua boud-khdnah cV^t 
a dire un temple d'ldoles; mais, apres la eonquete dc Dihh’ il f, t 
onvertie en mosquee. Dans la cour septontrionalo de la nt 
se trouve le minaret, qui n’a pas son pareil dans toute.u les ^on r-'-os 
musulmanes . , . Ie Sultan Kothb oldin r,ead 'lb; ,,,„c , 

«dr, dan. I. eon, occidental, un minalell if 
n eonstrumit enrimn Ie Her.,, et m.ur.t event de I'a voir af ,er ' ' 

Ic Sultan Kothb [AM] eddin arait fcrmi .u,.,i M j n;;;, 

fijiff 1 Trt • -I . * ■’ dll Khaiii'at 

mai 3 il nen tormina que le mur faisant face a h 
Mecqne, et le mihrib^-AParis edition, iil. 150. 


COL\S OF THE MOGHUL LWVVDEE.S. 

A_, the leading object of tli„« human locust, the 
Mjhuls thcir expeditions over the more civiliJdivi- 
mons of Asia, was mere plunder,- i, was «,ld„m that thej left 

• ' Bibar's Memoirs (Erskine), 69. 
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record of thejr raids over the devoted lands beyond the 
\iaj|^tion which marked thjjir track. In the case of Khwajah 
Kutli^L however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dchh, i^l)7-8 A.H.,' to be defeated ignaminiously at last by 
Ala-ud-di'n ^Muhammad Shah, the.horde over which he ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni : here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth (X)p 2 X‘r money, of wflieh the folio win^^are specimens. 
In addition to those coins, with Persian legends, there are 
others of similar typo and fabric, bearing ilongol characters, 
amid which tlio name of Anjim- (a.h. 683-G90)^ can be dis- 
tinguished, and whi h associate themselves with the former 
cuirency by ^similarly placed Tamglim, in the form of crude 
outlines of and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coarse type of Devanagari letters on the margin. 


Xo. lot). Copper. (My cabinet.) Ghtzm. 

« 

Small circular centre. 

®35 

Margin — 




' Ferislitali, i. 329 ; Zia-i-Barni, p. Calcutta text ; J.A.S. Beutrul, 

18G9. p. 199, and 1870, p. 43; D’Obsson, n. o20; Price, ii. 616; De Guignes, 
iii. 270 , Pljiliiiistone s India, 391. A plan of ’Ala-ud-dfn% intrenchment, on the 
occasion of Turghi’s investment of Bchli, in a.h. 703, is engtaved, in illustratiofi 
of Mr. CampbeUs article, in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 217. 

Argun, M'bo held Persia and the proximate lands, is spoken of by Marco 
Polo as “ King of India,” cap, i. \ 5. 

^ A Tibetan 35 = ^ chK 

^ The Bombay lithographed edition of TTassdf gives the correct pronunciation 

of tb^ name as The father’s name is properly Bud. 

• • 
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No. 140. Copper. *(Col. Stacey’s collection. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society /)f Bengal.) 

4_Ji i 




Small cii'cular cc^roe. 


Margin- 




Fifteenth King (a.h. 715 ; a.d. 1315). 


The Eunucli Malik Kaib Kufur, the llazt 'o' Lhuuri of carE' 
days, when that sum had been recently paid for liim, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing stia'iigih. if not 
accelerating the end of ’Ala-ud-din, now proceeded 1o cany 
out his schemes with less reserve ; setting aside unliesitatingly 
thbse who were fit to reign, even to the c.xclu.sion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr.Khan,* he selected as his pujipet 


This young prince’s name is held in ])leasant rcmenibrance in t:ii. iaini in 
connexion \Vith Aie of the Jew lots of sontimont the iigc lias f It on j . r li i * , 
time when the rude Turks liad given place to the more as3imi; ,!:i, h'iii’i:-, ■, n, 
were slowly domesticatiug themselves in their new homo, am! in tlnir l oKj! i ,- ,oU 
into the depths of the south iniperceptihly becoming Indianitied, di-covuino j,, 
their progress that there existed a vc,-y archaic local nobility, whose clavah v thei- 
might well admire, rtey were led to seek for alliances with the dnught. rs oftliesc 
ancient houses. In the present instance, a damsel of genii, ■ blood and great 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the Itaja of Gnzerat, named Ixwal Devi, on 
whose behalf armies had already been set in motion, was captured, by hazard 
with all her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, Kama U Devi 
by a similar chance, was found established as the favoured wife in the ftnperial 
Palace. In such proximity no wonder that the young heir apparent appreciated 
her charms, and was finally pernfUted to marry her in all form. The (ale of their 
loves has been made the subject of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verses, the priduce 


MALIK NAIB KAFUR. 
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who was placed on the throne under the title of • 
ShaMJ>ud-din ’Umar. Affail-s seemed to be promising for 
the herc^ of so many southern campaigns^ who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial .treasury than even his 
most acquisUiv^' master, when his cfwn career was unex- 
pectedly brought to a close by the swords of some Pdiks} 
thirty-seven days after the .death of ’Ala-ud-din. In the 
raeantime, as tlie rightful^successor had been, deprived of 
sight by Kafur, another brother of seventeefi, by name 
Mubarak, was placed in the position of Eegent for the 
youthful Sultan; bjit he did not long delay the aimost in- 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar's, eitpacity to rei^ was determined for ever 
by the destructicn of his eyes in his prison at G walior. 


1 ^ 0 . 141 (pi. iii. fig. 63). Silver and copp?r. Weight, 54*5 grs. 
Very rare. A.ir. 715 . 




A— v-w • 


VU 


cT:. 


jJl .L 


oi tht proiiiit; pen of Mir Kliusrii (715 a.h.), eiif^tled 

“Ih(‘ Story of K^nzr Khan and Dcwal R5ni” (Sprenger’s Catalogue of ^ 

Oude MSS. p. 470). The interest in her tale is, however, sadl}* shaken by her 
alter fate the penalty oi .»;pr beauty — as the enforecd wife of two succeeding 
SultaT one the brother and murderer of her husband, the other tiic foul Pariah, 
the Usurper, Khusru, against whom her proud Rhjpfit blood must, indeed, have 
^ risen. 

^ Hindustani Local Infantry. The I'yke of our early wars, and Militia, later 
in the day, in Cuttack. • 
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Sixteenth King (a.h. 716-720 ; a.d. 1316-1320).i " 

Of all the dangers that beset an Eastern throne in lati- 
tudes like Dehli, none are more fatal to youthfui monarchs 
than the free license of indulgence inseparable from despot- 
ism. In a country where morals were confessedly lax, and 
sensualism was elevated into a stuay, if not a science ; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-day hours was eminently 
suggestive tc southern blood, nurtured under a religion whicli 
demanded but few denials, and where kings, in their degree, 
claimed to be khalifs ; no wonder that these spiritual supe- 
riors soOght to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise,^ amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind the screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem. It 
is sufficient to say that wffiile the Sultan occupied himself 
with every variety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a HindUy who had been elevated, in 
the .first act of the reign^ to the style and title of Khusru 

^ Z\k Barni dates the accession of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak in a.h. 717 (text, 
p. 3S1), «but the Editors, very properly, correct this on the autliority of MiT 
Ehusru’s work, the^^^^cO ^ into 716. The Tarikh Mubarak Shahi hxes the date, 
with apparent precision, to tlie 20ch Muharrani, 716 a.h. The Tabakat Akbari, 
Budaoni, and Feri.shtah, all follow Zia Barni’s error. 

2 Cap. Lv. ‘‘ Revealed at Meci:a. They .shall repose on couches, the linings 
whereof shall he of thick silk, etc. . . . Therein [in the garden of lieaven] shall 
* receioe them beauteous damseh, refraining their eyes froin hehrddinff any besides 
their spouses : whom no man shall have dctlowercd before them. . . Therein shall 
be agi'eeable and beauteous damsels : having fine blaqk eyes, and kept in pavilions 
fro)n public view. Whom no man shall have deflowered, before their destined 
spouses, nor any genius [/fow].”— Cap. lvi. ‘‘ Revealed at Mecca. And there shall 
accompany them fair damsels having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in 
their shells : as a reward for that which they shall liave wrought . . and they shall 
repose themselves on lofty beds. ^ erily we have created the damsels of ptaradise by 
0 . peculiar creation . . . for the delight of the companions of the right hand.” — 
Sale’s ^ran, edit. 1764. ^ee also cap. 77. 


« 


KUTB-UD-DIN MUBARAK SHAH. 
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Khan, and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of in the south, and his mastery over the reigning 

monarc li, . till, in the end, he personally, superintended the 
murvler of his patron, within the f^rivate apartments of tlie 
palace, and, fin?ad an indiscriminate sfaughtej* of all possible 
adherents of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne. 

The public incidents of %Jie reign are comparatively unim- 
portant. jVTo Mughals harassed the soil, no farnines afflicted 
the people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the cajDital, excites the regrets oil^ the con- 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of airdegrees and denominations, and the in- 
convenient average advance of 25 per cent, upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict. 

Kuth-ml-din Mnhdrak Shall. 

No, 142, Gold. eight, 169*5 grs. Colonel Guthrie’s collectiou. 

Square piece. Kuthdhdd, A.n. 7 IS, 719, 720. 
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Only three specimens in gold are known* -rrcelm. iRiira. Kii^ 
p.. 81, pi. xxi., A.H. 720; Sir T. Metcalfs collection, 

Prinsep’s collection, B.M. / 

This coin presents us with the name of a new place/ Jf mintage. 
AYe have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 
the designation of Kuthdhdd, This, however, is the less a subject 
of regret, as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was 
only momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Dehli, 
which had tliQ honour of constitutii^g the immediate residence of 
Mubarak Shah. 


No. 143 (pi. hi. hg. 64). AYeight, 170 grs 
Circxdar piece. Dehli, a.h. 716, 717. 

tiijj \ j "wl 








Margin- 






< 

No. 144. Silver. Circular piece. Ddr id Khildfatj x.u. Ill . 
Legends similar to those on the square piece of 718, No. 145, wfra. 


No. 145 (pi. hi. fig. 65). Silver. Y^^eight, 169 grs. 
Square piece. JDdr ul KJuldfat^ a.h. 713, 719. 
Area. 


yUi—UI 

« 


r 


f 

jSLXl^\ * 


Margin — 
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Ko. 146. Kew variety. Silver. 

Weight, 1G8 

grs. Col. Guthrie. 

t. • Square piece. Ldful KkiUfat, a.h. 717 . 

,, Area. 

• 0 



• — 




li] 

] 

3 

-^1 .dlb ' ^ 



Margin — 

• 

• 

•* > > 

,1 J 

^ > 



\\ liatcver ’Ala-ud-din’s designs in regard to new systems 
of religion may liavu amounted to, it remained to liis son to 
disavow entire!} the spiritual supremacy of all other Khalifs 
and successors of Khalifs, and to appropriate that title to 
himself. This is evidenced in coins, Kos. 142, 144, 140, 146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparatively 
liumble epithet of Right hand of the Khalifat,'’ etc., in, 
conjunction with the marginal record of ‘‘ Struck at tlie 
capital, Dehli,” to be found on t]je early coinage of tlie 
reign (Ko. 148), to the assumption of the style and title ol‘ 
^*'The most mighty Imam, Commander of the Faithful,” as 
inti jductory to his “self- assumed sacerdotal desi filiation 

of A1 asik lUllah, accompanied ^y a marginal legend, 
showing that Dehli in this change Rad arrivec^at the honours 
of a second Baghdad. • 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legehds of the coins of tlie year 718, 
wherein Mubarak calls himself ‘‘Supreme Pontiff,” Khali- 
fall of the God of heaven and earth.” So that while this 


eccentric young man was parading hinfself in female costume, 
t o the*scandal of all beholders, when j;he fit whs on him ; at 
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other moments he was devoting himself, to superintending 
the dogmas of Islam, and erectiiig mosques with a* piousb«eal 
worthy of a better cause and more consistent teaching.^ 

[Xo. 147. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. a.ii. 716. 

Xew variety. Unique. ITr. E. C. Eayley’s^ccyllection. 

Obverse — l2l* 


Hei 


-vn .ILUl 


Xo. 148. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

A. II. 716, 717. Rare. 

Qblerse^.,^^\ . 

W** > •* » , W 

Jlevene-V\^ 

No. 149 (pi. iii. fig. G7). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
A.n. 717, 718, 719, 720. 

Okrw— V\V .jJ', . 

o- ^ • f r 

Eecerse- .M^\ ,.,’d=Ul ..d 

Xo' 150 (pi. iii. fig. 68). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
A.n. 77 7, 718. 

n>vers.^\y . L3 


JUc 


151. Silver. , AVeight, 55 grs. Square, a.ii. 7: 7, 719, 720. 

/ i Square area, ^ Lj jJlt 

Obverse | 

f Alargin, ^SJ! y\ 

Reverse — 

^ Ferishtah say.s he built a rnosque at Deogir, “which still remains.” — Briggs, 
i. 389. He also appears to have completed the Makbarruh of *Ala-ud-diu, with 
its Alosjquf and Ma*drissah, in J17 a.h. — Syud 2 \hmad, p. 27. * 
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ls"'o. 151^?. A similar coin of mine, dated in a.h. 719, containing a 
large proportion of silver, \^eiglis no less than 80*5 grains. 

ITo. 152. Silver and copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Square. A.n. 720. 

% • 

Obverse — Same legend as IN'o. 149. 

Reverse-^yr* ^IkU! 

f 

1^0. 153 (pi. iii. fig. 71). Copper. Square. Weight, GG grs. 

01 verse — 2 ! ^ ^ 1 

k i 

Reverse — • 

]S"o. 154.' Copper. Square. Weight, 33 grs. 

01 verse — J Ar. 

Reverse — \ J 




Skvexteemh King (a.h. 720; a.d. 1320). * 

The leading point of interest, in thj3 historical sense, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re- establish- 
ment of Hindu supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Muslim prestige. Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a ilian of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to be diflPerently told. If any member of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tribal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently /eassert- 
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ing their place and position against the^ diluted nationality 
of the Imperial Court,— if any such had initiated or i»een 
commissioned to lead a crusade for the recovery of' India 
for the Indians, the followers of the Prophet might, per- 
chance, have had to .recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Isldm, ho.w inconveniently placed behind the line 
those odious IMughals had drawn bf tween Hindustan and tlie 
western worhL As it was, the unclean Pariah,' the favoured 
minion of th« departed Iving, ^xliilo outraging the now creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of tlie tlmuie, whom the gold of tlie 
Dakhan.had often won before, xvas unable to ])retend to 
association witli the high caste Hindu Itajas, whose resources 
and courage might, at this moment, Iwve j/roved e<|ual to tlie 
restitution of the ancient landmaihs, cmild they Imt have 
accepted, as of old, a single prominent leader, to be M::haraja 
Adhirdja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo- 
'meration. The Muhammadan biographer of tin* day is almost 
pathe.tie in his horror of Khruns desecrated and used as seats, 
and pulpits degraded iilto pedestals for llindi'i idols; or the 
equally grave offence, in the eyes of the faithful, of Ivhusru’s 


“ 'in individual of tow (.'n.'te, !;hi( (ly employei! as vill.'iiji 
watchmen, ^tekeepers, porters, etc. Of the .•luce term.s for fbi.s peoph 

tX > “the lir.st is a courteous or .lonciliatiii”' term; the 
second is a term of reviling; the third a more appollativo without implication.- 
Molesworth’s Malathi Dictionary. “ The Pnrwary is a Hindoo outca.st, who eats 
flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to h^' admitted to hnild a house 
within the town.”— Briggs, Ferishtah, i. p. 387, note. 

Captain Grant Dutf, in enumerating the divisions of ca.stes and trades of the 


normal village system in the Dakhan, speaks of the M/,ar or Mer as the very 
lowest order of Shunkerjatce except the Mang ■ the Mang, are not so in- 

telligent as the J/Aar* ; . . . both the one and the other . . are exceeding filthy 
in many r(;|pec‘ts.”-»-History of the Mahrattas, London, 1826, p. 31. 
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taking to wife the Hindu Princess Dcival Den, the widow of 
the .late Sidtan, and the coincident distribution of other 
Muhammadan women to Idolatrous masters. Amid all these 
overt acts, the Lsurper seems to have outwardly professed 
Islam ; he ^styles himself Defender of the 

haitli/’ Wall A}/rir a! Muminbt^ but whpther he refers in 
this term to the late Sukan or to some imaginary Com- 
mander ot tlie l\aithtul,^Ms not clear; and his titles were 
repeated in the ])ublie prayer with as much formality as if he 
had been a most ortliodox believer. 

lor the ri'st, the incidents of his reign are soon told. We 
hav(' the usual attempt at exterminating all the aal:^rents ot 
ihe late monarch, pi'oiuse distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attaeli tlie iiiiluential nobles of the old Court. 
..Among tlie test, I aklir-ud-din Jimd, the son of Ghazi beg 
iughluk. (jevernor ot .Daibalpiir, who chanced to have re- 
mained in Dc'hli. seems to have been either bought over or 
intimidated, until he had an opportunity of escaping and 
joining his lather, wlio, supported by the Governor of Wchh,* 
detea ted the arm}’ oi Dehli seiA against him, and filially 
advancing upon the capital, secur&l an easy victory over 
tlie ibrees oi Khusru, who tied ignominiously from the field 
01 ^y to bo dragged oi^t of his place of concealment and 
beheaded.^ 

No. lo5 (pi, iii. fig;. 73). Silver. Weight, 14a grs. Unique. a,h. 720. 
(Original coin, in the Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 
(/oarsely finished piece, in apparently inferior metal. 


Ihc Taiikh Mubariik Shiihi fixes the date of Kliusru’s accession as 5th of 
itab) ul awwal, a.h. 721, and assigns him a reign of four months and some days. 
The exact date of his execution is not given, but1:ughlak ShCih is stated to have 
l)een eiUhroned early in Shabhn, 721 a.h. Ferishtah has tiny 1st Shqi){in. 
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'No. 156 (pi. Hi. fig. 74). Silver and copper. Weight, 55-7 gi-s. 

Eare. 


Centre. 
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Eighteenth King (a.h. 72 U- 72 -j; a.k. 1320 -V] 2 oi. 

Ghazi Beg Tughlak, by birth a lyinumuih Turk,* from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a pi-i- 
vate soldier under Ulugh .Khan, the brother of ’Ala-ud-din 

Ibn .Satatah, iii. p. 201 ; “ Turus c<iiinus sous h iioiu Karaounnh, et 
qui habitent dans les monta^nes situeos cntro le i t 1,- pays des Turcs.” 
See ajso Lee, p. 12.3. Marco Polo’s account of this tribe i.s tli'at their Tartar 
sires followed Xagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and .settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, pro- 
duced the race to whom the appellation of Karaunm is given, signifying, in the 
language of the country, a mixe*d breed; and these arc the people who have since 
been in thejiraeticocf committing depredations not only in the country «f Keo- 
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• 

Khilji ; liis courage and capacity, however, speedily w^on him 
a g(>iicrars baton, and w^e find him promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak to the important frontier 
comniand of Daibalpur, as Lord of the Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorious advance upon Dehli,* and final defeat 
of Kliusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was finally induced to accept. His rule ^vaj inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon the Mullijn mind ; 
indeed, the Hindu j^ubjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position m the social scale, in defiance of the pre- 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to tlie south, which seem to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Juna, now de^ 
signated as UlafjJt Klidn, was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Vieeroyalty of the f)akhan, and started for 
Whrangol on liis first expedition in a.h. 721. Almost his 
ea^diest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 


barbe (Riulbar) but in cvt'ry ot^or country to wliTch they liave access.” Marsdeii 
(1818), pp. 87, 90; Bolin’s edition, p. 00; I^’Obsson, iv. 46; Ouseley, Oriental 
Gcoirraphy. p. 140 ; Shcrif-ud-din’s Timur Bee, c. xlv. ; Pottinger, pp. o8, 139 ; 
Perrier, Caravan Journeys, 1867, pp. 413, 431. • 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif mentions in liis Tarikh Firuz Sluihi that lie has given a 
full account of the parentage of Tughlak Shtili in his Manukib-i-Sulthii Tughlak. 
No copies of this work have been discovered. — Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 271. 

The KhnUisat al Tawarikh speaks of a ti-adition that his mother was a Jatni of 

the Puiijal), »-:L' jU'j eg/ 
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treason to his sire.^ Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, /rom whence 
he succeeded in effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs, by supplying him with a Sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance. The second invasion of the soutli 
was more successful. Bidr and arangol wei'e captured, and 
Laddar Deo, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
chHdren, was sent to tlie Sultan at DehH, and the Hindu 
name of arangol was obliterated for a sliort period in the 
new designation of Sultanpiir. 

In ^24 xV.H. the Sultan proceeded in person to Bengal, 
where he received the submission of Shahab-iid-din Bmjhrah 
Shclh,^ and carried the turbulent Bnhdilur ShaL Kiin>* of 


1 This is Ibn Batutah’s account (iii. 208). Zii Barni veils tiio clama-iiifc i'uci 
Tinder genor.al details. 

1 haio already adverted to Ziii Birai’s mistakes in regard to tile individual 
raonarcii then reigning in Bengal : the original error may very well have ari.seu 
irom the similarity of the names of the giniidfatlier and graiid.son. I append, 
without fui-ther comment, the passage in <|Uestion as translated hy Professor 
Dowson: “A\hen the Sultan rtnehed Tirhut, the ruler of L.iklinauti, Sultan 
J«hsir-ud-din, came forth with great respect to [lay homag-c to the .‘^iiit.'m ; and 
without the sword being callet^ into requisition, till the Muh and liunai^ of the 
country made their suhmi.s3ion. T^tar Khan, fost*er-son [pUnr i Ihwuiida) of the 
Sultan, held the territory of Zafarahad ; and a force having been assigned to him, 

1»! brought the whoic country •iiider the imperial rule. Bahadur Shah, the ruler 
of Sunhr-g&nw made some resistanco; but a cord wa.s thrown upon his neck, and 
he was conducted tc the Sultan. All the elephants erf tlie country were sent to 
the royal stable.?, and the army acipiired great .spoil in the campaign. Sultan 
Khsir-ud-din had shown great respect and submission, so the Sultan gave him a 
canopy and a baton, sent him back, and placed Lakbnauti under his rule. . 
Bahadur Shah, the ruler of Sunhr-ganw, was sent to Dehli' with a rope round his 
neck, and the Sultan returned towards his capital triumphant. . . .’’—Elliot’s 

Historians, «ii. 234/ • 


© 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Dehli. On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sultan had infatuatedly in- 
stalled Ulugh Kh4n as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for long sought opportunity, till his 'father’s return in 
triumph to J:he capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventionoj 'one stage on the 
way. Having erected a jfavilion for his reception, cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sultan and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, who^e mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission^ 

Vo. 157. Vale gold. ‘Weight, 172-4 grs. h.M. A coarse coin. 

Ol)verse—y^i\ ijl 

The* Sultan, the Ghazi, Ghias ud dunya wa ud din 
Ahu-1 Miizaffar. 

Reverse — Area, 

The Second Alexander, right-hand of the Khilafat, 
supporter of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Margin — H ^ 

This is, perhaps, the most curious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplitying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted*to in the 
pr. paration and issue of goin on the accession of a new king. In 
this instance there was less need of such secondary demonstration, 
as the elevtition of Tuglilak: Sluih was virtually unopposed ; and yet 
we see the State officials so precipitating the Vumismatic proclama- 
tion of their chosen Sovereign as to put forth money^with his nant^ 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongruous titles of a former 
Saltan, one of whose obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the urgency of the moment, while an appropriate die was 
« in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 

1 Zia Barni su})prcsses the fact of the intention, but Ibu Batutah is frank and 
outspo%:en on the subject. • • 
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titular designations approved of by the reigning monarch, which 
deal ly followed, in their pious tenoiir, a very different order of ideas, 
to the vain-glorious boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro- 
gant assumptions of 'Pontifical precedence. 

, f 

1^0, 158. Gold. eight, 170‘2 grains. Ye^y rare. 

• A.H. 721. 

Ohverse--^^:^] ^ 

.The Sultan, the fortiiciate, the testifier, the Ghazi, 

« Ghias ud dnn3^a wa iid din. 

Jieverse— Area, Vfl .tjbj 4II! .Ul 4.^^ 

• Abu-1 Muzafiar Tughlak Shah. May God illumine 
his testimony. 721. 


Ifo. 159. Gold. Weight, 168-8 grs. DEnij, a.ii. 731, 724 , 725 . 


Circular area. 
^ 

^UaUl 




Square area. 

.jUll 


Mar gift — 


Area. 

.1 ^ v' 









> 

I**.) iOvrfSAiw 1 


• 

Bare. Deogi'r 

, A.n. 


lU.,!' 
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^ jJ \ i, 

2ljL.z 
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No. 161 (pi. iii. fig, 78). Silver. Weight, 170 grs. (Several 
specimens range as high as 169-8 grs.). Rare. Similar coin 
to No. 160, but struck at Dchli iu a.h. 722, 723, 7S4 . 

Margin — 

^ 0 . 102. Silver. 162 grs. Colonel Guthrie. 

A Bengal coin. 

Following the ordinary details of the Imperial ^mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial coinage. The marginal records are 
ohlit('ratcd, but there can be little hesitation in assootating these 
pieces with Tugldak Shah’s expedition to Bengal. 

Xo. 103 (pL iij. fig. 79). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

A. II. 72?y, 721. 

Ohoerse — Vf* j 

Beverse — Area, i’ol ^\Ju 

Margin — SrUi Sultan Gydsudin. •* 

% 

Xo. 104 (pi. iii. fig. 80). Silver and«copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

Dates observed, a.ii. 720, 7i?I, 722, 723, 724, 725.^ 

Obverse — j 

Xo. 165 (pi. iii. fig. 81). Copper. Weight, ^3 grs. Bare. 

Obverse — • 

lleverse— 

^ In two well ascertained instances the unit runs on to 726. Mr. Freeling 
• long ago observed the one example, and Major Stubbs’s latest selections furnish 
a second and indubitable instance of the insertion of a final T =6. I do not, how- 
ever, attach any importance to these crude definitions of the ^ , which may well 
have been a mere ignorant rendering of a legitimate r =2. * • 
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P. Ibn Batutali has preserved a record, of an inscription of 
this monarch on the Jam’i Mlisjid, at Multan, which he 
states he had himself seen, to the following effect:— 

« ^ 

o;U!' 

« 

I h&ve encountered the Tatai-s on twehty-niue occasions, and defeated 
them hence I am called Mali^ al Ghazi (iii. 202). 

Zia Barni has a passage much to the same otfbct, p. 41 ( 1 , 
text. • 


We have no extant inscriptions of thi* Sultan, hut he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in (he stu- 
pendous Fort of Tughlakabad, the construction of which is 
stated by the author of the Tarikh Mubarak Shiihi to have 
occupied a period of more than three years. The site of the 
'town is prominent on the accompanying plan of Dehli, 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Miiiar and ten 
miles south of the modern city. The fortress is built cd’ 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the surrounding hills; 
and w'ithin the citadel, which is con'iiected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty-sev'en^ arches, is placed the equally solid 
mausoleum of t-he king. The whole undertaking, however, 
proved eminently futile, as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his acces^ion.i 


* Syud Ahmad’s Asar us Sunadeed, p. 29 ; Fergussoii’s History of Arcliitecturc 
ii. p. 653. 
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BEJS'GAL COIlS'S. - 

I liave to Bring ui> the arrears of no less than tliree Ben^ral 

O 

kings, wlio flourislied in .undisturbed obscurity as far as im- 
perialism at Delili was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of hila-ud-din (p. 154). 

ir. siiAMS-UD-crx Fiiiirz. 

V 0 gather fi-im Ibn Batutah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-iid-din Firilz, the son of Nasir-ud-din 
Maliinud Hughrd Khan, was reigning in Western Bengal 
at the period of 3ruhamiua(^ bin Tughlak’s abortive revolt 
against his own father in 721-2 a.h. To his Court fled many ' 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out their 
treason in the face of real or imaginaiy difficulties. Beyond 
this Me Icain bu, little of his power, or the prominent events 
of hn reign ; indeed, his coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession of Lakhnauti during the ^lefiod embraced between 
the jeais /0,..-/22, and (at some moment) of^iis ownership 
of the Eastern Province of Bengal represented % the mint ’ 
of Sonar^aon. A snoordinate incident is developed in the 
blends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his own pouei to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de- 
scent or relationship, and relied upon fiie simple affirmation 
of his own position as the Sultan . 


r 
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Shams-ud’din Firuz Shd^i. 

1 ^ 0 . 166 (pi. vi. fig. 3). Silver. Weight, 168*4 grs. 
Lakhnaiiti, A.n. 702,^ 715, (Col. Bush) 720 , 722. 


Eetekse. 

; Obverse. ♦ 



1 ' 


1 1 


-j j " 

iLl .i— 4-. 

»y* > V • 


: 




J iZJ - 








Xo. 167. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 
Sonargaon, a.ii. ? Type as above. 


III. SHAHAB-UD.DrX BVCrllEAlI SHAH. 

t 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor. numismatic re- 
mains avail to do more dhan prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balban. 

The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined — if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault^ — 

♦ V 

^ See also Pathan Sultans rf Hindustan, old edition, p. 37, coin dated 702 A. h. 
This coin was first published in 1848. I then read the date as 702 a.h. I was 
not at the time unversed in the decipherment of i\rabie numbers, and probably 
from, the very difficulty of placing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the 
accuracy of ray original interpretation. I mention this fact, as 1 am at present 
unable to refer to the coin itself. 

2 The name of this king does not appear in any of the lists contributed by 
Babu Bajendra Lai, who was commissioned to make a selection of the more 
reraarkdole coins from the grand total above named. 
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to three examples aruid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of the land over which he tern- 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list o& the potentates of the century in which he lived. Js'o 
date or place of mintage is preserved on hi§ extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied their aid is his 
personal or proper name, wliich appears on their surfaces as 
bSx: ; a crude outline wliicl might suggest a doubt as to the 
conclusiveness of tlie transcription of JyL’, now confidentlv 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand- 
hither’s title of a name wliich was even fufther dis- 

torted from the Tiirki original by the conversion of the 
medial j r into tlic vernacular (‘erchral or S — d. For the 
rest, the pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and the tenour of their 
lop'ends, e^idently^ follow closely upon Shams-ud-din’s mint- 
age.*?, and as clearly precede the money of the same locality, 
is'^ued by Glnas-ud-din DiduhJnr who, in 724 a.h., 

drove this, liis own brother, r^lial'ub-ud-din, to take refuo'e 
with thr Sultan, Glu'a^-ud-dlu Tugljak Sliah. Bahadur’s 
career lias yet to he told in connexion with his own coins; 
Imt to dispose of Shahab-iid-din,- as far as the exercise of his 

■ Tbe ancient name of U of Bokhara notoriety in 350 a.h. 

(Fmehn Kecensio Numorum Mnliimiinadanorum, pp. 139, 6;^, 578), rvas sub- 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for th. substitution of * 
the final i' in place of the vowel j i.s derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes die word with ,an S’ (iii. 231--5, 293). Ferishtah {text, p. 131) has 1 5.^ 
whence Stewart's (p. 74). Dow gajo the name as Ka-a, and BrigfTas 

mKurra (i. 265, 270, etc.). 

2 Those who delight in interesting coineidences* might sec, in this name of 
Shahib-ud-din, a most tempting opportunity for associating hjm with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inswibed on a stone sfab in the 
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'mint prerogatives are concerned, he seems to have abdicated 
any such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 

fort of Chunar, setting forth their victory over a Malil'” Shahah-ud-din, 
quoted as acting under Muhj^niniad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 1390 (a.h. 734} ; 
but I confess I do not myself encourage the identification. (Shunar is certainly 
^ not out of the range of access from Bengal ; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard ol in re- 
ference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between fiie two capitals of the nortli and the 
south took its course through Badaon or Kanauj and Jaiiiipore. The inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of further examination, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial inlhience upon proximate localities; and as such I transcribe both the 
text and Dr! Mills’s translation of the brief passages which clianee to illustratt 
the general subject. 

Verse 5 : ^ 



“ByMvHAMMAD, lord of the hostile Yavanas SnAHAit-rD-Dix and the rest, 
thoiisrh an enemv, was Saiua-ia, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
minister.” 

Verse 11 : 

‘‘Samvat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of tlie wanin-r moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik SuAHAiM D-idN, acting under 
the protecting favour of Saiiia-ta Di:va aforesaid.” 

— (See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. v., 183G, p. ;>11.) 

There were several men of ^^roininence in these days. Among 

the rest -J ll=L; . v' ft tlu' Court of Tughlak 

• Shah (Zia Baj-ni, text, p. 421). Subsequently descrified as 

C— (p. 4d4) in the offiei;d lists of IMaliammad hill Tiighlakhs 
nobles, and mentioned by Ferishtah as having la en invested with the Jdr/ir of 
Nusari (text, i. p. 238; Briggs, i. p. 412). yusdn\ if it is correetly placed in 

73 't 1 ' 21”' O', would scarcely, howefer, associate his scene of action with Chunar 

^ 33 "" 25 o'). Later in point of time, tliere was a Shaliab-ud-diii, MuUdni^ win/ 

was entitled Nasrat Khdn^ and entrusted with the charge of Bidr in a.h. 742 
(Ferishtah, i. 424), and w'lio very shortly rebelled against his lord (Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 247). ' ^ 
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Suzerain; and though Zia Barni^ affirms that he was event- 
ually reinstated in his dominion, it is not clear under what 
terras and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank. 3 

ShaJidh-ud-dm Biighrah *SJidh. 

1^0. 1G8 (pi. vi. fig. 4). Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. 

Mint (illegible). Two coins only, Col. Guthrie, 
as usual. 

Obvehse. I Keveese. 

.^1 

I 

\ 

Margin, (remainder illegible) 

IV. DAUADUR SHAH. 

The single point in the biograj)hy aC Bahadur Shah which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records, with sufficient distinctness, that he eon- 

yUjL-: ^ jb J ^,jJ , w'L' , 

Calcutta text, p. 451. Ujlj 

jljL ^^U; 

Ferishtah, Bombay text, p. 254. jJ 
Briggs’t version differs materially from the original text (i. 40*6). * 




,'d=L. 
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quered and set aside his regnant brotljer SJiahdh-ud’din, at 
some time prior to Ghias-ud-diii Tiiglilak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the llghtl}"-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
offendinc: Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours,^ by ]\Iuhammad bin 
Tughlak, shortly after his own accession. Indian home- 
authors, whof so rarely refer to Miq atiairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give Vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bahadur to Eastern Bengal by kVla-ud-din Muhammad in 
A.H. 709,f assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
repose until a.h. 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbident self-assertion for wlifch he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of Nasir-ud-din's 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah's state- 
ment as the most rcajily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. 1 might 
have some doubt as tp the conclusiveness of the reading of* 
the date 710 on his money in the Ivooch Bahar irudvaH/c, 
but I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occtoing between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of am originally imperfect die- 
rendering of the for ^t^^-=20,'^ which would bring 

- Tabakat~i-Akbari. j \ j jJi} 

See also Zia Bariii, printed edition, p. 4G1. 

2 Stewart, p. 75; Ferislitali (Briggs), i. 40G. 

Among more critical Arabic scholars than the Bengal mint masters ever 
affected fo be, this point woi,uld have been easily determined by the insertion or 
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the corrected range of Bahadur s dates to 720-724 ; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firiiz, was clearly in possession of the alreadv 
commemorated Lakhnaidi but such an anomaly might 
be explained, by the supposition that Bahadur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Luk/inauti as a geographical expres- 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, '' Sonargaon,'' 
occurs on the coinage of his father; but even this sign of dis- 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogethei* opposed 
to a continuance by Bahadur of the loose usage of Camp 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for the 
division at large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legiti- 
mate employment of the designation of the province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries, — either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to 
be designed, as implying that Bahadur himself had special 
successional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Shah’s intervention in the afiairs of BengSl seems 
to '>ave originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shahab-ud-din against the usurpation,of his brother Bahadur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bahadur Shah; 
but among the first acts of the new Sultan, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 

omission of the conjunction^ vau, which, as a rul^^, is required to coujde the u)(its 
and the twenties, but is not used with the tmits and tens. 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of the Imperial fatlier and son, in their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were ’independently advocated by the opposing 
members of the roval line of Bengal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevadon dated scarce live years 
back. One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is cont];iI)uted by coinXo. ISG, in the legends of which 
Bahadur acknowledges the supremacy of ]Muha!nmad bin 

Tughlak over Eastern Bengal during a.ii. 728.^ The sub- 

0 

jection seems, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a.h. 7^‘h), .Baluidur appears to 
have reverted to an independent coinage, in a new capital 
called after his own title Ghidspur (coin Xo. 170), and in 
A.H. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
coin in Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to deatli, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
skin, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of th^ empire. 

^ Ibi) Batutali gives the following additional particulars of ItdiadurV re- 
installatioh “ II [Muhammad bin Tughlak] lui tit do nornbreux cadr'aux on 
argent, chevaux, elephants, et le renvoya dans son royaunn'. II expedia avec 
lui le fils de son frcrc, Ibrahim Khan; il convint avec Behadour Bourah qu'ils 
possederaient ledit royaume par egales moities ; que leurs noms ligureraient 
ensemble sur les monnaies; que lavpriere serait faite en leur nom commun, et qm.* 
Ghiyath eddin envefrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbath comme otage 

prds du souverair de ITnde. Ghiyath eddin partit, et obserxa toutes les pro- 
messes qu’il avait faites ; seulement il n’envoya pas son fils, comme il avait cte 
stipule. Il pretendit que ce deniier s’y etait refu.se, et, dans son di.scours, il 
blessa Tes convenances. Le souverain de ITnde fit marcher au secours du fils de 
son frere, Ibrfihim Khan, des troupes dont le commandant etait Doldji attatary 
combattirent Ghiyath eddin et le tuerent; ellcs le 

depouillerent de sa peau, qu’on rembourra de paille, et qu’on promena ensuite 
dans les proidnees.’* — Vol. iii. p. 316. 
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• Bahadur Shah. 


No. 169. Silver. Size, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarUy, 166 grs. ; 
one extimplo is as high as 167'5 grs. Hare. Lakhnauti, a.h. 
710,? 7 . 1 . 712, 7-3, 7-1^ {hreal:), 720, 721, 722. 



f I 


Eeveese. 


.'Li ,jL' 










.VO. 170 (pi. vi. fig. ;3). Silver. Weight, 166 and 164-o grs. 
Very rare. Two coin.^. Col. Guthrie. Second mint, Ghiaspur, 
Date, 7.:j. 

I have rc.scrved for its more appropriate place* among 
Muaammad bin Tuglilak’s own series of silver pieces the 

remarkable medal struck by Bah adui^ Shah in honour of his 

% 

Suzerain in a.h. 728 (No. 186, p. 21o). • 

^ The dates 7 3, 7 4, may, perchance, bo obliterated records of 723, 724. J 
liave placed them among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for retaining 
them in that position. 
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Nineteenth King (a.h. 725 - 752 ; a.d. 1324 - 1351 ). 

The destinies of Indja were surrendered for twcnti'-seven 
years to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tue-hlak, 
a man of mark apart from liis kingsliip — generous to pro- 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
of his faith, jmd the most experienced general of his dav. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means in the compassing of his own 
ends— a , ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined a perversion of intellect whieli induced him to 
allow despotism to run into insane fury at any sign of oppo- 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as ar judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of huinan suf- 
•“fering, as instanced in the transportation, in some eases with 
brutal violence, of the inofftinsive citizens of Dehli, cti fuaS'Sc, 
for the mere purpose Crf filling his newly created city ot‘ 
I)eogir^^ or the extermination of whole tribes as if they had 

^ The following account of Ibn Bututah, who *.vas in part an eye-witness of the 
transactions referred to, will give some idea of the hoirors iierpetrated in carry- 
ing out this edict The Sultan^ ordered all the iiihabitaiits to (juit the place ; 
and upon some del|y being evinced, he made a proclamation, stating that what 
person soever, being an inhabitant of that city, should be found in any of its 
houses or streets,*should receive condign punishment. Upon this they all went 
out ; but his servants finding a blind man in one of^ the houses and a bedridden 
one in^nother, the Emperor commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 
a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to Daulati'ibCid, which is at 
the distance of ten days, and he was so dragged ; but his limbs dropping off by 
the way, only one of his legs was brought to the place intended, and was then 
thrown into it ; for the order had been that they should go to this place. When 
I entered l^ehli it was almost a desert.” “Its buildings wx*re very few ; in other 
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been vermin, whose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Islam. »■ 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an ^rapire far more magnificent than hacT been given to any 
of his predecessors : circumstances, however, were adverse to 
the permanence of his power. The dominion covering twenty- 
three provinces,^ or independent nationalities, became, in the 

respects it was (jiiite empty.” — ]..ecs’s edition, Oriental Trans. Fund, p. 144. 
French edition, iii. i). 3 Id, 

^ Siradj-eddin AbuTt'atah Omar, natif dc la jmovinee de Oud avail • 

veeu a la eovir du Sultan de Delili, nmis apprend (}uc les cTats de ce monarque se 


com] 

C'sai(.'nt de vin^^t 

-trois provinces princij ales, savoir. 

• 


1. 

Delili 



1 13. Eadaon 



2 

DeogiT 

>«• 

>) 

14. Oude 

J>}~ 

>) 

3. 

Multan 


ff 

Id. Kanaiij 


>> 

•4. 

Kohrtuii 

rl-' 

}} 

16. Laknauti 



5. 

Stimtinah 

tO i.'ii 

>? 

17. Eihar 

■■ 

>> 

6. 

Siwi.st;in ) 

/ 



18. Karrah 

y 

J 

)> 


(Sell wall) ) 



19. Malwa 

J 

)) 

7. 

relih 


ff 

20. Labor 


ft 

8. 

II an si 


” i 

21. Kalanur 


ft 

9. 

Sirsati 



22. Jajnagar 


ft 

10. 

maiilniv 


>> 1 

23. Telinga ? 


t f 



>• 

1 


C_ 


1! 

Telinga 

eJOsij 


24. Dwara ) 



12. 

Gujerat 


j 

ff 

j Samanda j 

» 

ft 

— Not. et Ext. xiii, p 

. 170. /i 

it Barni’s 

. list is less complete. 




1. 



7. ' «. 
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2. 


1 

1* 




3. 


1 

1 

! 

9. 




4. 


! 

10. 

LT’r^ 



5. 


1 

1 

11. 




6. 


! 

12. 

♦ 




— Zifi Barni, pp. 467, 473, Calcutta text. 

The author of the Masalik ul Absar, in another part **of hi^v work, while » 
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very number of Its sections, essentially incoherent. Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded by governors ap- 
pointed by the head of the State, and the selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representatives was attended by far greater 
risks than of old, now that the national bond, so effective 
among the ruling rdasses under the dynasty of the Turks, 
had disappeared amid the dissensions of Turk and Khilji, 


^ speaking oWiis means of obtaining information upon Indian matters, ren)arks : — 
‘‘ Des vovageiirs dc notre pays (Egypte) sc rendent eontiniu Ilemcnt dans ITiidt-; 
aassi somraes-nous paidaitement instruits de ee qni se j^asse dans eette eontree” 
(p, -.0-). It mu^t be remembered, also, tliat these data must have been com- 
mitted to waiting within a very brief interval after the return of the several 
contributors, as the compiler of the Masalik ul Abshr died about the same 
time as Muhammad bin Tughlak himself (that is to sa , in a.ji. 749 , or, ;tt 
latest, 752). His informants seem to have been very ‘ ia>uurably iinpiassed 
with the high standard of civilization existing in Deldi, one of whom deposes, 
‘‘les habitants de Dehli se distinguent par leur esprit et leur intelligeiH'e, 
la sagessG de leurs retiexions, la nettete de leurs idees. Ils s'exju'imeiit avi'C. 
elegance en languc persane et eii langue indienne" (p. 217). But the most 
distinct test of their cultivation is alforded by the accomplishments of the women, 

of whom the Africans speak with great admiration. The author continues - 

“Je demandai a chacun de ces voyagenrs, en particulier, comment une esclave 
femelle pouvait atteindre cetto valeur (20,000 tanJcah ou memo davantagr), dans 
un pa}s ou tout etait a si bon marchc; chacun me repondit (jiie eittr ditrerence 
tenait a cc fue ces jeunes hlles se distinguaiont par la beaute dt- b urs formes et 


la grace de leurs manieres; que pour la plnpart, ('lies possedent rAivuran, savent 
ecrire, rti'citent des ver<, des histoires, excellent aans la inu.-,ique vucale, savant 
pincer du luth, jouer aux ecln.ys et aux dc'-s. Ces jeunes eselaves snn’t toutes 
fibres de reunir ces qualitds brillantes . . . Les femmes de I’lnde, sous le rapport 
de la beaute, Temporttrit sur eelies de Turquie et du Kaptchak ; lai outre, dies se 
di^inguent par une grande instim.iion et une extreme variete de talents” (p. 200). 
In a later stage of progress, India’s “ greatest king,” Akbar, equally confessed 
the supremacy of female rule, in persons alien to hit own faith, who not only 
declined study the Kur^n, but coerced the mighty mouarcli into the acceptance 
of portions of their own creed, as one of his own* biograpliers remarks : “ The 
Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Harem, who had gained so great^an ascendancy over him as to make him forswear 
beef, garlic, onions,^ and the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still 
avoids.!'— -Ba^aoni, quoted by Bipchmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 193. 
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both of whom had henceforth to bow to an alien Sultan of 
curiously mixed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influciituil, rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere miccession of outbreaks, — no sooner 
was one section of tlie empire brought back t# its allegiance 
than anotlier division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sultan was often obliged ^ o command his own armies ; 

. . • 

and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant ^nirts encouraged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb, ‘^Dehli is distant,' found a new ajDplica- 
tion ; the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
point than the inconveniently situated capital itself, whose 
distance from the Southern States had already suggested 
its supercession by the more central Deogir. A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of the provinces was 
to be found in the state of the roads and the genc^’al in- 
security of the country at largy, evils that extended to such 
an extreme that the tribute of the south was allowed to 
accumulate at Deogir, mierely because it was found impos- 
sible to transport it to Dehli, and eventually the whole trea- 

^ The majority of these mereenaries seem to have been Khorasauis, avhgm 
Muliamniad bin Tughlak had colleeted to aid in his eonte#iplated eonqiiest of 
their own country. Ibn^Datiitali remarks incidentally that the people of Dehli 
called all Asiatic or African strangers indiscriminately ‘‘ Khorasauis" (iii. 229). 
Mughals were also engaged in large numbers, so that, on the Sultan's death, this 
section of his army, compact in its nationality, at once proceeded to harass and 
plunder the now ill-commanded force to which they were attaciied. — Elliot’s 

Ilistorians, edition 1849, p. 324; new edition, iii. pp. 2dl, 266. 

. . • 

“ It is a far cry to Lochow,” — Rolf Roy. • ’ 


2 
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sure was divided on the spot among sopie temporarily suc- 
cessful insurgents.^ 

The end of such a state of things might easilj' be j^rodicted. 
The Bengal Mints occupied themselves in coining money for 
independent rulers ; the? Sultiin’s early triumpb, Warangol, 
reverted to its ancient name in the hands of other masters ; 
Deogir, his chosen capital, submitted to Hasan Gungo, the 
founder of a pew race of kings, Ghe Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbarga, wht> were destined to play a prominent part in 
the destinies of the country ; and, hnally, the owner of so manv 
kingdoms died, miserably, of a fever, near Thatta, on the 
lower Indus, with his army “like ants or locusts” around 
him ; and his cousin and successor found some difficulty in 
getting safe home to the clierished Delili, Muliammad bin 
Tughlak had once done so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, however, in his role as a Prince of Moncyers that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak claims our peculiar attention. Ilis 
mintages arc instructive both in tlic novelty and variety of 
their types, admirable in the artistic jxu-fection of their 
design and execution, and especially significant in their 
reflex of the individuality of ^ho ilonarch himself, mttrking, 
as they clo, the various phases of his career — his early wealth 
and reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he at- 
temptt’d to meet by a forced currency, and ecjually his ready 
return to monej payments on its ascertained failure. Next 
JR order, they' exemplify the doubts and difficulties concem- 
ing his own title to the throne, unconfirmed as it Avas by' 
Pontifical authority, which he remedietf by' tlie curious pro- 

' On another occasion (745 a.h.) the.tribute of Gujarat, with the horses for the . 
royal stables and a large convyy of merchandize, was plundered by the foreign 
Amirs ^t Baroda, the proceeds of which enabled them to organize a serious 
insurrection.*’ 
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cess of the omission^ of his own name and the substitution of 
that of an Egyptian scion 6f the house of Abbas, who, as 
chance would have it, was already in his grave. So im- 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of the Earliest acts of his reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust i^s divisions to the 
altered relative values of^ the precious metals, and to origi- 
nate new and more exacts representatives of t^ie subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will be noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. ^ 

Muhammad lin TughJak. 

Xo. 171. Gold. *A\*eight, 198*5 grs. ; highest weight of other 
available specimens, 199 grs. (See also iMarsden, dccxiv). 
Deuli, Air. 725, 726, 727, 



* This is the dzdn or call to prayer, usually chanted from*the turret of 
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No. 172. Gold. Weight, 167*3 grs. Unique in gold. Colonel 
Guthrie. Dae tjl ‘Islam, a.h. 727. 



^ 




Margin — 


i'O 




jU' .x,Ks- 

Thewarriorin the causeof God/ 
Muhammad bin Tuglilak Shah. 
Abubakr, ’Umar, ’Usman, ’Ali. 




5 

\ 


ftwi 


:wico) 


the mosque. (four times), ^\{\ 

-O >> > -0 ^ ^ 

<d!) (twice). — Lane, Arabic Diet, sab vocr. 

Marsden, usually so cautious in bis criticisms, aiid who liad ^rono through a 
very severe training in Kufic* pabeograpby in fbe various introductory seric^ be 
was called upon to decipher, provc^d altogether at fault when lie came to^mcountcr 
the free flow of superior Kurfin MS. caligraphy which IMuInnnmad bin Tughlak 
had suddenly brrji'ight to such perfection in these mint dies.— Xum. Orient, p. 534. 

^ See Zia Eami, Persian text, p. 196; Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 143- Ibn 
Batutah, iii. 215. '' 


Firuz Sh&h laaji had coveted this particular title, and condescended to engage 
in a secondarj- intrigue in order to obtain it, as a presumedly voluntary offering 
on the part of the local heads of the creed; but on their too ready ocimpliance " 
with his wishes, he discovercd'scruples as to the sufficiency of his own claims to 
any such distinction. 
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173. Gold, Weight, 198-5 (198, 197-3, 197-3). Amost per- 
fect coin. Colonel &uthrie. . Dehli, a.h. 7^7, 728, 729. (See 
also another specimen engraved in pi. iii. fig. 83.) 



Reverse — Circular area. Ths Kalimah. 

Margin— h\Ax^ ^ j ^ jJ 1 U 


1 ^ 0 . 174. A specimen of this class of money, in the collection of 
Col. Stacey, now In the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(in weight 199 grs.), struck at Beooie, in a.h. 727 , has the fol- 
ic ,7:ng exceptional marginal legend : — 

V ^ . 

See also M. Sorct’s coin, Xo. xix. of my Supplement, Num. Chron. 
1852, XV. p. 129. • 

Deogir or Daulatabad was specially designated at this period by 
the prefix of . Masalik al Absar, Notices et Extr. xiii. 

p. 210.' 

• 

' Au rapport du scheikh Moubarak, le roy^ume de I’lnde a pour capitale la 
ville de Dehh. Ensuite vient la ville de Dewakir, qui fut fotidee par le Sult&n 
de cet empire, et nommCe par lui la mHropoU de fMarnmne. Cettt* 

place, ajoute le scheikh, est situee dans le troisiemc climat. Lorsque je I’ai quittee, 
il y a SIX ans, les constructions n’^taient point achevees ; et je doute qu’aujourd’hui 
elles soient terminees, k raison de rimmense ^tenduo de son enceinte, et du nombre 
prodigieux d’edifices qu’elle devait renfermer. Le prince I’avait divisee eii 
^quarders, dont chacun etait destine Ti des hommes d’dne meme profession. On 
distinguait le quartier des troupes, celui des vizirs §t des ecrivains, celui des kadis 
et des savants, celui des scheikhs et des fakirs, celui des marchands ^ de ceux 
qui exercent des etats lucratifs. Chaque quartiei* devait renfermer tout ce qui 
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No. 175. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. SultInptjr (Warangol),' 
A.H. 729. Very rare. Col. feuthrie. 






• — !li! 


< . ^.JL2•A^J I ^ Ll 

Sr 

Margin — 




c;ir^ 







pouvait suffire a tous les besoius,les mosqnees, les minarets, les marches, leshainsr 
les moulins, les fours, et les artisans de tout genre, jusqu’ aux forgerons, aux 
teinturiers, aux corroyeurs ; en sorte que les habitants n’eussent aucun besoin de 
recourir a d’autres pour leurs ventes, leurs achats et les autres necessites de la 
vie ; et que chacun de ces quarters format commc une ville separee, entierement 
independante de celles qui I’avoisinaient. — Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, iii. 182, 191 ; iv. 46-51. The revenue of the province 
is incidentally stated to have been fanned at 17 krors of tourkahs, p. 49. Dr. 
Lees’s Translation, p. 163. ^ * 

“ If the visitor passes his eij^e over the modejn town of Rozah (which occupies 
merely a small part of the site of the vast old city), he will see in the distance the 
fortress of Daulat^bad : all the intervening plain for about six miles must have 
been covered w^h buildings of the old city. The ancient reservoir of the city, 
called Ganj Edwan Sdlah^ or the Pari Taldo^ is situated about two miles S. W. of 
Rozah. The site of this old city, and perhaps it^traditional history, must have 
pleased Muhammad bin Tughlak, who twice attempted to force the population of 
Dehli to remove to it. The mint or Tanksal of this king was close to the Pari 
Talho. In this mint were coined the mohurs and rupees that formed the tictilio'cR^ 
currency, specimens of whicb are frequently turned up by the plough of the 
modern oaltivato^.” — Col. Tremlow, Jour. Bombay Branch, R.A.S. 1853, p. 376 
1 See p. 188, ante. Lat. fp 58', long. 79° 40'. — Grant Duflf, i. 47. 
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No. 175a. Gold. Weiglit, 170 grs. Sultanpur, a.h. 729. Col. Guthrie. 



Circular area. 






Legends identical with those on Nt). 175. 

No. 176 (pi. iii. fig. 84, an<^ Mansden, nccxvi.). Gold. Weight, 
169-3 grs. Dehli, a.h. 727, 733, 73\ 

^ Ui. 

KJL- A— 

Deus est dives ; vos autem 

1 

Margin — • indigi estis.’’ ^ 

jS'o. 177. Gold. Weight. 99*0 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C, Bayley." 







3U 






‘‘^)efender of the laws of the 
last of th*e Prophets.’^ 

m • • 

Kuran. Surah 35, ^ J\ 1 

1 ^h men, ye have need of God ; but God is self-sufficient., and to be 
praised.’’— Sale. Friehn. p. 177. De Sacy, J, des Sav. isfr, p. 277. 

, -v.gret to sa}^ that this valuable coin has been lost. It was made over to 
Mr. Basire some years ago to be engraved, but it was abstracted from his drawers 
with many other choice specimens from Mr. Bayley’s collection. I myself outlined 
the above woodcut from the original coin, and published it at Dehli in*i8dl. 
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Coin struck in memory of his Father. 

f' 

No. 178. Gold. Weight, 245 grs. (A worn coin.) TJniqu 
.Col. Guthrie. A.H. 73~. 



This is a most interesting coin, seemingly struck by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, in one of his eccentric moods, in memory of his father. 
There is nothing definite ia the legends to prove this assignment 
except the decimal in the date, which might be questioned in the im- 
perfect marginal legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the original 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving. The type 
of the coin, which ]gras only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
category of the mintages of .the father, and the exaggerated weight 
equally points to* an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
. piece accords with the posthumous medals of Muhammad bin H^m 
(No. 19, supril). But the crucial test of the date of the coin con- 
sists in the superiority of the caligraphy and the improvement in 
the (Tie execution initiated by Muhammad bin Tughlak.^ 

^ No. I78rt?. I have a Purdn ; piece (in weight, 51 grains) of fine silver, which 
seems equally due p a later period than the reign of Tughlak Shfih. The legends 
themselves are similar to, hut^ot identical with, those of the gold coin, No. 178 ; 
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No. 179. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 

A.H. 739. 

Obverse-^ ^ • 

v •• Sr ^ 

t 

^ 


SiSVER COINS. 

^ 0 . 180 (pi. iii. fig. 87). Silver. ' Adali. Weight, 140 grs. 
Dehli, A.H. 725, 726. 


Margin — 

’^j^2sr 1 

tv* j ^ <x^wj 


i! Jj. 

! m\ 

a — — yj 


No. 181. Silver. ’Adali. Weight, 138 grs. a.h. 727. •Unifjm:. 
Dehli Archaeological Society’s collection. Similar legends, hut tlie 
form of this specimen is changed in shape from the usual broad 

pieces into a thick and narrow coin, like No. 88, pi. iii. 

# 

• • 

but the supcnor metal, the form of the piece, and especially the fashioning of the 
letters, associate it with tht^issues of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The Ie.-e!id 

Obv.- . . . . Ual! c^U j,.Jl ^UaLJ! 

vrp aUI ^ l3l ^^ILUl.yLi 

The date is nearly obliterated, but the most important %ure,.the r, seems to be 
positive. 
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No. 182 (pi. iii. fig. 88). Silver (largely allowed). Weight, 140 grs.^ 
A.H. 7Jg', 729, 730. 


r 

A— — .io ^ 




No. 18i>. Silver and copper. "Weight, 140 grs. A.n. 732. 
Unique. Mr. E. C. Eayley. 

Coin similar in its form and the details of its legends to No. 182. 


No. 184 (pL iii. fig. 90). Silver. Weight, 168 '5 grs. E.M. 
A.n. 730. 


V. A !!!' 


SJl 


• — 1 — SI ijy^j 

X 4_iji t 

Margin-r- . . 

L/ C/* 




No. 185. Silver. Weight, 168*0 grs. Satgaon, A.n. 730. 

^ ^ Areas as above. 

Margin — ^ ^ 

Coin struck by Eahadur Shah of Bengal in^'the name of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak (referred to at p. 201 supra). 

1 Average weight of eight selected specimens, 139*6 grains; highest weigh* 
observed, 140 grains. The l&iss carefully executed coins of 730 a.h. range as 
high as 140*3 graips, but these pieces are more largely alloyed with copper, so 
that their weight need not have been so much cared for. 
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No. 186. Silver. "Weight, 140 grs. Sonargaon, a.h. 728. U^iique, 
Dehli Archaeological Society. 

TArea, c-yi 

< Margin, ^ ^Uj 

Reverse--^} j bijJl 

^ILLJl ^lk_LJ! 2(Lt; • 

• 

No. 187 (pi. yi. fig. 6). Silver. M^eight, 168-5 grs. 
Lakhnauti, A.n. 733. Areas as in No. 184. 

Margin-— 

No. 188. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Unique.^ (My cabinet.) 
Dar-ul-Islam, a.h. 724 . 



Margin— , ^j\ <U.j |*LjU1 


^ Similar to gold coin No. 176 supra ; pi. iii. fij. 84 ; and Marsdcii, dccxvi. 
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SMALL COINS. SILVER. 

No. 189 (pi. iii. fig. 91). Silver. Weight, 56 grs. 

A.H. 7S6, 727. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — Vf T . dxj ,.,j 

No. 190. Silver. Weight, ^52 grs. a.h. 725. 
Obverse— ,)Si\ ^ AfeLs-^l 

Jieverse—^r c ^jLiu ^ 

f 

Xo. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 730. Col. Stacey. 

Ohverse — ^Ul 

Reverse-^-^T** Sajst^ 


No. 192. Silver. Weight, 51 g>'s. a.u. 727 , 732. 
Ohver8e->b\Lslju ^ 

^ ReveTSB ^ iwJaLwj 

No. 193 (pi. iii. fig. 93). Silver. Weight, 55 grs. a.ii. 722 , 733, 
734, 735, 736, 738, 739; in copper, 732; in brass, 733. 

Obverse — . cliXiil 

^ f 

^ Dominion and greatness are of God.'’ 
Reverse— 

/ 

No. 194. Silver. Weight, 51-5 grs. A.n. 727, 730, 723, 734, 
735, 736, 737, 738. * . 

Obverse — 

Reverse ^ ^ s-i-Jj 
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MUHAMMAD Bm TUGHLAK’S CURRENCIES. 

This may be the fittest opportunity o£ adverting to the 
change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of J;he Muhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. It is a curmils but readily explicable fact that 
all attempts to discover, from the writings »f indigenous 
authors, the authoritative scheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re- 
quired; they mei-iioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter- 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to. The 
later Indian historians •seem themselves to have had a diffi- 
culty in fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was left for chance travel- 
lers, like Ibn Batutah, to supply m;iny important specifica- 
tions of the current rates of exchange, which could ^not be 
gathered from home sources ; but a still more communicative 
Msitor to the Court of Dehli ^t the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of *the various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. • 

The narrative of Shaikh Mubarak bin MahmuS Anbati, thb 
traveller in question, ^as been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled Masdlik al Ahsdr} a unique 

MS. of which is to be found in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 

^ The compiler of this work also quotes, among his other authorities Sir&j-ud- 
din Abul’fath Omar of Oudh, * 
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abstracted by M. Quatremere in vol. xiii. of the Notices et 
Extraits (p. 51, et seq.). It is from tbis^ excellent article that 
I derive the information which I have thrown into the sub- 
joined tabular form. The statements now contributed are not 
only very complete in themselves, but are so consistent with 
the numismatic data, Aat I accept them unhesitatingly as 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive at a%olution of the problem,— 
conjectures iased primarily upon the weights and intrinsic 
contents of the coins themselves, aided by the very imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry.* There is one point that it is necessar}^ to bear in 
mind in regard to the statements of Shaikh Mubarak, which 
IS, that the}' refer to the latter portion of the reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more esj^ecially in the 
matter of the double silver standard, created by the Sultan’s 
introduction of the new ’adali of 140 grains, which he him- 
self seems to have again superseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tankah, in his silver money of 734 a.h. 

' My first impression, in 1847, led me to say that tlie Mni was probably the 
jital of Ferishtah (Path&ii Sultans, 1st edit., p. 61), and so it has proved, though 
the statements of the earlier native authorities had cast a doubt upon Ferishtah’s 
accuracy, which his own confession of igiwrancc as to the nature of the fUal itself 
was not calculated to remove The original jiissage is quoted from Briggs’s 
Translation at p, ld8, nuprd. the spoken languages of the Peninsula enabled 
us to restore the #ue meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit liarsha, so the 
hravidian tongBes readily explain the term kdni, which finds no place in Aryan 
vocabularies, but which was incorporated into the vernaculars of Hindustan dur- • 
ing the southward migrations of the Scythic trilds. In Telugu, huni means X, * 
or one quarter of a sixteenth (Brown). In Canarese, X (Reeve), and in Tamir^ 
(Winslow). Wilson's Glossary gives kdni, corruptly, cawnei/. Tel. Tam. Kar^'.’ 

, 55 , or sometimes — . Mr. W. H. Bayley, late Madras C.S., tells me tlia^'*ii^ 
modem books, and in the everyday practical measurement of land or other linear 
calculatiofts, the kdni is invariably estimated at x , The do-ffdm or doodee is still 
quoted in the Madras almanacks. 
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(Coin, No. 188 ; weight, 168 grs.). Though no ver^ definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
,be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary whim, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence of any other representa- 
tive silver coins, whether fankahs or •during the con- 

cluding eighteen years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, though 
gold of the old standard ot* 175 grains was freely issued. 


The State Coinage and its Iij’teeghangeable Bates fneee 
Muhammad bin Tughlak.^ 


1 Kaiiirzl Jftal. « 

2 ,, 3:=Do-kani, or Suit (hit. 

6 ,, rzShasli-kani, J of Hasht-kani. 

8 ,, =Hasht-kani. 

12 ,, =iDuwazdah-kaiii. 

16 ,, ibShanzdah-kani. • 

64 =1 Tankah, , 

64 Ivaius=zl Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

32 Do-kanisrzl Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

8 Hasht-kanisml Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

4 Shanzdali-kanisri:! Tarjkah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

So that, the full change, 

» 

in copper pieces, for the 
Tankah, amounted to25 6 . 


The Kani exchanged against 4 copper Fals 
„ Do-k;iiii „ „ 8 „ 

Hasht-kaui ,, 82 ,, 


1 The coinage as amplified and extended mder Firuz Sh/ih. (The text of 
Shams-i-Siraj, which furnishes these details, will be found ui?dcr Firdz’s coins.) 
64 Khnis=old Tankah of 175 grs. 50 Khnis=new ^Adali of*140 grs. * 
The irregular sub-divisions of the concurrent Tankah of 64 and ’Adali of 
50 Khnis are as follows : — 1 L^iwii, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, and 48. The 16 Fhni 
piece is not fpioted in the later lists. The 10, 24, and 48 Khni pieces seem to 
have been additional sub-divisions introduced by Firuz Shhh. The 25 Khni 
piece was probably only the old Nisfi or half ’Adali of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Firuz Shhh also claims to have produced for the. sake of the poor ^ Khnis and 
1 Khnis, in mixed copper and silver, 1 presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single Kani or Jital. • 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the tankah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of which foUow the ancient Indian qua- 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity. Fives and 

tern are here positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account. 

Altamsh was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, the existing local standard ; but it would seem that 
he must have adopted the prevailing monetary institutions, 
weights, measures, etc., en bloc, and that these remained un- 
disturbed till ’Ala-ud-din in the first instance, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak in the second, gained new- and enlarged views, 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to the Dakhan. The retention by Altamsh, so 
unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning i» the minor 
sums up to the measure of the tankab, would seem nejessarily 
to imply that the latter weight itself formed a definite unit, 
both theoretically and practically, in the pre-existing mone- 
tany computations. This is a concession which could not 
previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might have been 
supposed tq, have retained a loaning to Ghaznavi standards, 
and the new tankah might well have stood for a double 
dirham. The turning point, lioweyer, in this identification 
depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
.Indian unit the rati, as recognized at the period in the exact 
locality of the Metropolitan Mint, and it is not impossible 
that the coins themselves may aid in-'iixing this still indeter- 
minate quantity. The query then presents itself as to how 
many ratis of gold or silver this tankah was estinlifte'i»-d» 
contain. The first ans»ver within reasonable Hmits suggested 
by the progression oi fours, in the table just given, would be 
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96 ; but it is a very singular fact that the old Tables of 
Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
in the silver weights, and after 320 rath in the gold 
weighments, the latter having already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 ratk to 1 mdsha ; 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satanmna or 100 mana 
weight,^ A very important bit of collateral evidence is con- 

^ a . Ancient Indian Weights (from Manu, c. viii. \ 1^34). 

Silver, 

2Eatis= 1 Mksha. 


32 „ = 16 

„ =1 Dharana or Purhna. 


320 „ =160 

=10 n = 

-1 Satamana.* 

Gold. 

« 


5 Ilatis= 1 IVftisha, 


00 

o 

II 

t— * 

„ =1 Suvarna* 


320 „ = 64 

» = 4 „ =1 Pala or 

Nishka. 

3200 „ =640 

Copper. 

II 

O 

II 

o 

„ =1 Dharana. 

80 ratis = l kkrshhpana. • 



h. The subjoined table of weights is valuable for the purposes of comparison, 
as possibly owing its origin to an independent section of Indian progress. It has 
been preserved in the A iharva Parisishta^ a work supposed to date some centuries 
B.C., where it is expressly stated -to be designed ‘for the weighraent of ghi, or 
the clarified butter employed in the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans. , 


Among other curious items, the text records the fact that the assumed unit in 
th^' descending scale was the drmia^ a measure for which a dinnc origin is 
claimed, as having been “ given of old b*^ Brahma himself.” 


5 

Eatis= 1 Masha. * 

320 

11 


= 1 Palam. 

10,240 

00 

cT 

II 


= 32 „ =1 Prastham. , « 

40,960 

„ = 8,192 


= 128 „ = 4 „ =1 Atkam. 

163,840 

„ =32,768 

77 

^12 „ =16 „ =4 ,, =1 Drona. 


— Uber den Veda kalender, Namens Jyotisham, von A. Weber, Berlin (1862), 

p. 82 . 

- ^%Wiflrjle is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiquity, which 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from^ Manu, but for the indications 
of a combination of two independent systems of calculation which it discloses. I 
gather from the text quoted by Professor Weber from the Atharva Parisishta 
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tnbuted by the subsequently-devised 'adalis, whose weights 
are much more closely defined both ia the beautiful silver 
corns of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and in the better speci- 

(Jyotisha, Abhandlungen der Kgl. Ak. der Wis., Berlin, 1862. p. 82), and other 
illustrative items he has collected from the early Sanskrit authorities (Zeitschrift 
(1861), p. 129), that .the drona “ measured by Brahma,” and the pala, stated to 
be j^th of the former, in the same p.assage, were weights affected by the Vedic 
Aryans, the^«fo. alone is mentioned in the'Nyukta, and the mdshaha is not found 
in any texts “supposed to be” authentically Vedic; while in the slokas which 
furnish the de-ails of the present table, the prmtha is directly and the dthaka 
(adiMka) indirectly pronounced to be a Magadha weight. It will be seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending scale, with the series of gold 
weights from Manu, up to the paJa or nxMa, when the Indian fours reassert 
themselves in the progressive advances, in lieu of the tm palas, which constitute 
the next increase in the earlier scales for the measure Qf gold. 

I have collected the subjoined tables from various souices, with a view to illus- 
trate more completely the general subject of Indian weights. 


Table of Indian Weights (from Babar’s Memoirs, p 332). 
8 Ilatis= 1 Mhsha. 


32 „ 

= i „ 

= 1 

Tang. 

40 „ 

= 5 „ 

= 1 

Miskal. 

96 „ 

= 12 „ 

= 1 

Tolah. 

1344 „ 

II 

05 

00 

= 14 

,, =r 

53760 „ 

= 6720 „ 

= 560 

y, =) 


“ And it is fixed that everywhere 40 Sirs make one Man. . . They reckon jewels 
and pr&cious stones by the Tang.’' See also note, p. 16, Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch- 
mann’s translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 


a. Kashmir weights, from the Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 156, Gladwin’s edition 
1 Tolah — \d mdshas of six ratis each, o: 96 ratia, 

1 Gold mohur^n dams of six ratis each, or 4 rath more than the Dehli 
gold mohur. 

Babsasnu is a small coin of 9 mdshas or 54 ratis. 

I’unchm is a copper coin in value J- dam ; also caUed kussereh. 

Bdrahgdni is | the punchee or i ddm. ^ 

Shuh'i is ~ bdrahgdni. 

4 Bunchees or kusserehs = 1 hut. 

M M sdsmi, mdl^ sdsnu==l sikhah. 

100 Sd.sm{s = l Idk = 1006 royal ddnis. 

Every coin and even maivifactures are estimated in Kharwars of rice 
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mens of the brass tokens which were designed to replace 
these 50 Mni pieces ill the general circulation. 

^ These coins, as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold mvarna equally with the 
copper kdrsha of Manu’s Tables, the copper ket, the autho- 
ritative unit of the anci6n,t Egyptians.^ If the former 
association is conceded, m/ estimate of the rati at 1-75 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the ’adali, 80 x 1'75 = 140, 
for the silver tankah or sataraktika, 100 x 1‘75 = 175.2 I do 


They have a weight of 2 dams, called pul, and they also make use of the half and 
quarter of this w'cight : of these puls make 1 sir, 4 sirs a man, 4 mans 1 

turek. • ^ 

ii. page 196, “Coins of Kabul. 18 dinars = l tuman, which = 800 dams/’ 


€. Table of Indian and other Foreign Weights, from the Eaft Kulzum. 


1 j(to barley-eorn = 1 habhat, ^ a grain, a seed/ 
= 2 ^ „ 

= 1 kirdt {Kepdriov) Carob. 
8 „ =1 (a. dang (-^th). 


1 tasu 


4 ^ barley-corns 


68 „ 

306 or 4J JUl^ 

510 or 7h miskdls 


= 1 (a. ^jd) dirham. ■» 

= 1 miskdl 

=- 1 astaVyj^.^ sir 

= 1 aukiat (ounce). 


6120 or 12 aukiat = 1 JL ) rati (pound).' • 

12240 <U 2 »- or 24 aukiat = 1 , mann* 

See also variants in Aiii-i-Akhari, Blochmann’s Calcutta edition, p. 36. 

1 R. S. Poole, “ Weights and Measures.” — Smith’s Diet. Bible. 

pp. 3, 167. Sir W. Jones rated the rati at 1 ^ of a grain. Gen. 
Cunningham’s estimate of the weight of the is 1*8229 grains; Mr. Maskelyne’s 
1*85.— Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 9. 

Sir W. Elliot, in answer to my inquiries as to the, assimilation of the^Southern 
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not wish, to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and tL% primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial stan- 
dards, that so ofiend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day. Concurreutly with the development of 
the 'adali, in which a reduction of Jth, or 20 per cent., upon 
the old tat7i,ah of 175 grains, was efiected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
tankah of 175 grains by |th, or about 14| per cent., forming 
a coin ox 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
dinar} This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 A.itf, and a single sped- 

systems with the data atforded by the Dehli coins, has favoured me with the sub- 
joined note on the subject I have never met with a coin answering to the tankah 
of 140 or 175 grains. The largest pieces I know.range between 55 and 60 grains, 
generally about 58 grains (but I have one of 66-9 grains). They go by the name of 
tanhahs^ as “ padm a- tankah,” “ varhha -tankah,” etc. Some of them are figured 
in my Gleanings (figs, 28 and 33 of No. 1, and figs. 1 and 2 of No. 2). This 
bea^s no apparent relation to your tankah. The Dravidmn pon I take'to have 
weighed 29 or 30 grains, and these Southern tankahs I suppose to be double pons. 
This is borne out by the old arithmetical tables, in which accounts are still kept. 

2 gunjas = i dugala (=| fanam). 

^2 dugalas = l chavala ( = the panani or fanam). 

2 cha\ulas = l d’harana. 

2 d’hiiranas = l hona /= the prathpa, mada or i pagoda). 

2 honnas = 1 varaha ( = the hhn or pagoda). 

/The gunja or u-it ( =i fanam) is the rati or Sanskrit rahtika, the seed of the ahrus. 

I have weighed numbers of these, and found them to vary from 1), to 2 grains, or 
even more; a fair average would be If grains. lervis (weights of the Konk’an) 
and Prinsep, deducing the relative weights from the mash, make it 1-93 grains. 
But-taking my average of I-75 grains, we get your tankah or mt-raktika = W0 
ratis,, exactly 175 grains.” ^ 

‘ Some of these coins are in very perfect condition; so to say, new from the 
dies, so that the weight may apparently he relied on. The half dindr, No. 177, 
at 99 grains, is a'minor test the true issue weight. 
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men of 727 a.h., are all the examples that can be cited from 
the ten or twelve specimens accessible in modern cabinets; 
but the same weight is preserved in the varied typo of coin 
Nos. 178, 174. The change in the*form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanical grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weiglits or values. > Some 
of these latter specimens tire met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the bourse of 727 a.h., but rapidly de- 
teriorating in weight, till examples of the .same wear’s issue 
fall to 188, 1C8, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, may. each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater s abstractions. * 

One coincidence jn the scale of the minor subdivisions of 
the silver standard must not bo pas.sed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to Muhammad bin Tughlak’s small silver 
pi. aes, J7os. 189, 190, 193, 194. The annual dates on these 
varieties, taken in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less the temporary break duo to the forced currency.^ 


' - 1 had previously noted the motives for this clianffo, which extended to the 
silver pieces of the same epoch. The years 727-728 .v.h. present us with iresh 
ne Khfications both in the types and legends of tin- recently revised coinage of Dehli. 
The examples, gold 173 , silver 180 , 489 , exhibit the same elegance of design and 
accuracy of execution that mark the eaiiier etforts of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
mint artists. The form of coin nosv adopted was ^irolahly held, in many respects 
to he an improvement upon the broad pieces antecedcntlv put|orth, as under the 
Oriental method of preparing the (blanks), the equaUe division of ' 

each could be effected wUh far greater facility when cut from a narrow bar than 
when divided into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larcor diameter 
calculated for the broad coins. ’A .addition to this advantage, the sLiller size of 
the dies, and the diminished depth of the engraving of the fine lines of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 
medal, than was required to complete the impression of the broader and co.arser 
com of earlier days.”-Tathan Sultans, Snpplt,, Niim. Chron., p. 17 . 

® A.H. 725 , 726 , 727 ; 732 , 733 , 734 , 735 , 736 , 73J, 738 , 739 . • • 
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There can be little question, whatever may be held to be th(j 
true weight of the ratty that we ha^^ in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Manu’s 32 rati silver purcmay or 
the successors of the earfiest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which ^ided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre- Aryan Indians^ Fifty-six ^ov fifty-seven grains will not 
divide evenly either into 175 or i40, but ten such pieces of 
56 grains, d:)eing 1-75 grain to the ratt\ exactly answer to the 
old silver satamcnia of 320 rates (560 grains), of which men- 
tion has alread}" been made ; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
metal, represents the value of SO copper falsy as they are 
stated to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
tanlcah. The 20 ham piece, thus retained in the general 
scheme of the Quaternarv distribution of the silver coinasre, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur- 
rency, may once have belonged to an independentlv devised 
system ; but both the 32 and the 80 rat is, the advance of 16 
upon 24, identify it closely with ancient calculations, and 
especially with the progression to the 80 rat is, in the Gold 
and ’Copper Tables of Manu, which formed alike the gold 
smarna and the copper karshapana. 

Having completed the rev ew of comparative weights, it 
remains to test and ascertain values. The new^ \atatis or 50 
, kdni pieces are, to all appearance, composed of less pure y 
silver than the old tankahs of 64 kdiiis. This depreciation 
may have been intentional or otherwise,^ but it looks as if it 

^ Earliest Tiidinn Coinage, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv., N.S. (lS^'4), w. 265 ; 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 58. 

* As 175 : 64 ;; 56 : 20'48. 

^ Some of Ala-ud-diri's /silver pieces seem to fall off from the old standard of 
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bad been designed to meet some alteration in the other 
exclianges. Coincident with the production of nieii- 

tion is made for the first time of MMnk, or pieces of six, 
Avhich Shaikh Mubarak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
p.iA mtnts, being, as he remarks, :( of the establislied hasht- 
laiii, eight of which, as d/eir name implies, went to the 64 
kaiu ianh'ah} These ^^hashMnk would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 or aO, though tliey made a secomf division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the bazars, 
as biruz Sliah subsecpiently iirovided a distinct denomina- 
tional coin for tliat amount. The ha.«hfka,m apprar pre- 
Mously to have f*rmed a very important element of the 
general currency ; ^ they were composed, like so many of tlie 


white silver : las Dakhau gold, on the otl.er hand, is unploasautly white. See 

■< in Ad, 1151, c//,C". 

' U lakI.Vautoout n.ille tanllal. et le tankal, hnit dirhams.-Not et 
-Lxt. xiii. 182. 

= 1 have to oorreet my reading of the passage from II, n Batntah. onoted at 
page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal. I now see that the conventional rat^of 
cxelninge ot gold and silver in the later ,,eriod.of Mnharnmad bin Tuoblak’s 
reign was 1 : 10. 11, n Batntah in other places (ii, 70; ill. 106, 1H7) di.rtinctly 

sets this ,, nest, on at rest, even if Shaikh .M„l,ia-ak did not inferentially confirm the 
bmt ,Not et lixtr. xiii. 211, 212).^ The concluding portion of the passage from 
Ibn Jatut ah is as follows:— “ 

. • 

“ Celui-ci [le dinar d’argeiit] vaut hnit drachmes, et lenr.drachme" dqnivaut 
absolument u la drachme d'argenf (vol. iv. p. 210). I was misl*l bv the use of* 
the word winch is so specially reserved for the geld pieces in the Dehli 

thf f had reference in some ohscurc way to . 

an o lV ^ f r “ ’ ll>i> Batntah had 

an odd way of applying tlie term as si etc. (ill. 254, 387, 422) 

(Sec also C„;. Yule’s summary of Ibn Batut.ali’s notices of money in his oxcellen t work 

on“Cathai'andtheWaythither,”p.cc,xlviii ) Alllbn Batnt h 

fViof- fivn ' p *1 /• V ^ appears to mean IS 

tha the of stiver (i.c. M .) is equal to 8 their 

diMnni IS Identical m form with the silver piece. But considerable doubt must still 
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indigenous coins of historic sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite xo represent the value 
of |th of a ianl'di, and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance wit]i the silver coin itself. They may be iden- 
tified with some^of the examples of No. 182, the intrinsic 

V 

contents alone determining the'x^due in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with the same dies^ are, 
doubtless, revised forms of ^tdalis, equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may be found to answer to the 
value of a shashh'dnL This modification in the form of the 
took place simultaneoush’ with the alteration in the 


exist as to the true meanins: of the passage, inasmuch as an almost counterpart stat(;- 
nient in the Masalik al Absar adds the silvir dirham “of Egypt.” “Le dirhem 
htsclitkani a le meme poids quo le dirhem d’ argent ^ ^ cours en 

Egypte et en Syrie. La raleiir de Tune et rautre piece est la meme.” M. 
Quatremcre adds, “ Le textc porte i ks.- Jc lis ^ ^ — 

Not. et. Extr. vol, xiii. p. 211. I may remark that Shaikli Mubarak, if M. 
Quatremere has rightly apprehended tlio passage quoted below, also designates 
M full dirham or 'adalP. as a current dindr. This irregular ust‘ of the word is 
in so far justified by local usage that we liiid Zia Barui saying — j 
, jj dji j j jj (Calcutta text, p. 143). 

A difficulty has been felt in regard to the apparent inconsistency of Shaikh 
Mubhrak haxing estimated the dinar oy silver dirham at 6 dirhams^ I conclude 
hashtkanis. M. Quatremeie’s translation is as follows : “ 800 Toumans dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants et le dinar 6 dirhems: en sorte que cette 
^ sorarae se montait a 8 millions de dinars courants ou 48 millions de dirhems” 
(Not. et Ext. xiii. 194). I ouppose that the current dinar here meant was the 
’adali, or its then representative, which, excluding fractions, would run, in a 
rough calculation, about six hashtkanis, or 48 iv"tead of the 50 kiinis required in 
the‘140 grain silver piece. So also some confusion in the statement of nominal 
equivalents may have arisen from the 8 shashkanis, that would have equally 
amounted to 48. 

1 The proper *adali8^ No. 180, which are broad pieces, date in 725, 72fi, 727 a.h. 
Nos. 181v 182, which are thick coins, take up the succession, and contribute the 
annual records of 727, 728, 729, 730 a.h. 
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gold pieces already averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, i,e. of securiiyg less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of silver required for each coin, from the 
bar or rod, into which the metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, in the reduced size and relief of the letters of 
the legends.^ I may repeat, that the eiitfre scheme of the 
sub-divisional currency intervening between the pure silver 
piece and the copper coin, proceeded upon the j^an of mixing 
silver and copper in the definite proportions required for the 
several intrinsic values. These alloys were formed into coins 
identical in weight, shape, and device, so that bi^vers and 
sellers had in each case to determine by the eye^and the ^ 
hand the value of 'the piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, but practically 
involving but little difificulty among the natives of India, 
even if the ever-ready money changer were not within call. 

These numismatic df^tails, aided by the information con- 
tributed by the African travellers, enable us to set at rest the 
real import of the passage in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, which 
Ferishtah so strangely perverted,^ and which led Gent^’al 


^ Abu’l Fazl tells us that the metal was ‘^cast into round ingots; ” in Hindustan 
th workman, without “ such machine” as they require in Persia, cuts the sections 
with such exactness that there is <fiot the ditt^reuce of a single hair.” — Ain 
Akbari. , 

1 ractical men can discover from the colour of the compound which of the 
alloys (lead, tin, or copper) is prevailing.”— Ain-i- Akbari, BJochmann, i. 2f. 
Gladwin, i. 16. 

^ In referring to the earlv jprofusion of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and the 
enormous sums he is reported to have squandered in gifts and pensions, Ferishtah 
incidentally alludes to the intrinsic value of the money of this monarch, affirming 
that, “ I,.zhm-ud-din Ahmad Bakhshi, surprised at the vast sums stated by his- 
torians to have been lavished by this prince, took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tankahs were of the silver currency of the day, in 
which was amalgauilted a great deal of alloy, so that each tankah only exchanged 
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Briggs to assert that the silver tankah of Muhammad bin 
Tiighlak was worth only about 4^/. jnstead of 2s The 
true reading of the original is to the effect that the tankah 
of this period was slightly alloj^ed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight black tankahs. Eight shashkdnis would, in 
effect, be equal to 48 kdnis of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an "'atlah of 140 grains. » This rectification is of very 
considerable mportance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of tlie hlnck ta}tkah at about 16*4 grains of silver, 
or 21 pence, a definition which will prove highly useful in 
estimating the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sultjins 
of Dehli. Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre- 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
117, as to the possible identification of black tankahs with any 
of the moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted in Bengal or Hindustan. 

The shashkdniy if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
metal, seems to have been but little afiected by the people at 
large, and probably remained for a long time more of a theo- 
rehcal than a practical benefit. As far as can be seen, no 

for 16 copper pice (making a tunkah worth only about \(L instead of 2,v.)/’— 
Briggs’s Ferisbtali, i. p. 410. 

The Persian text of the original passage is as follows : — 

Bombay text. i. p. 23G. Briggs, i. 410. jJ 
^ 4.XAIj 

^ 

Tabhkat-i-Akbari, MS. E.I. Library, No. 997, p. 75. 

Nizhm-ud-din Ahmad, a portion of whose text is reproduced verbatim in the 
copy, instej»d of spying anything about copper simply states that the current 
tankah was equal to eight hlaOk tankahs. ^ 
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provision Wtis mcKio for its sulDstitnto in tliG forcod. cnrrcncv 
of 730 A.H./ though he hashtkdnis are common enough. It 
will be seen hereafter that Firuz Shah claims to have in- 
vented the shashkdni, which would also imply that the num- 
ber coined in the previous reign must have been to a certain 
extent limited. One novelty for which ‘Muhammad bin 
Tughlak claims credit was' the dokdni, or piece of two kdnu;^ 
which Shaikh Mubarak mentions was entitled ^fter its royal 
deviser, Sti/fdni. This must have been a highh^useful coin, 
four going to the JiaHhtkdni, three to the shasJikani and, 
finally, our translators concludes ^^Une piece qiii est^la moitie 
du dirhem Sultani se nomine piece d'un et "vaut un 

Ihc couifterpart of which legend is to be found on 
Gen. Cunningham’s coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in the history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is the relative values of 
gold and silver. T/ie stgndanL if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as we understand it, existed at all, seems to 
liave been based upon the primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution as to be confessedly l^ss 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar s time, when theory was morq distinctly applied to 
e subject, copper was established as the authoritative basis 
of all money computations.^^ ^Silver in its turn, next to cop- 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 

• 

1 At one time I imagined I had discovered a token shashkdui, as the six dots 
of the seemed to be unquestionable; but as the second set of.-, maybe 
intended for the marks of the nnal ^ in kdni I do not think it safe to quote a 
single specimen. The initial h ^ takes the form of A ^ . 

^ The Arabic word quoted, in all its imperfection, by M. Quatremere is jJl. 
There can be little question as to the correct restoration. 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, i. 3, 4, 37, etc.; Num. Chron. iv. 118; Ovdd. I%st. i. 220; 
Lucretius, v. 1275; Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278? 
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whereas gold, from its comparative rarity, and the anxiety 
with which it was sought for at all tiiAes in India, whether 
for the purposes of hoarding ^ or the construction of orna- 
ments, ren^iered it peculiarly liable to he affected by the laws 
of supply and demand. I am still sanguine enough to be- 
, lieve that the newly-devised gold and silver money, with 
which iruhammad ^)in Tughlak inaugurated his reign, will 
enable us to -o termine from the relative scale of proportions 
the actual ra'te prevailing at this pei’iod. It is true that the 
maigin is v/icie, and the fig’ures involved contribute more 
than ouc sum consistent in the several relations, hut the 
predomiucmce of evi *000 points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 
I d j not in any way contest the fact thr^ vherr is evidence 
to show that ten silver pit- et, exchanged against one of gold 
later in this reign, but oiis concession liy ne means implies 
that the ratio oi (he two metals was as 1') : J As has 
been said before, i]ier-.,is consider b]o obscurftv i, narra- 
tions of the western travellers in regard to th:: u. iinjcior ^t 
dirharm and d'lndr.'i. About the old tankahH no possiiuo (jues- 
ti(3n can arise, whether of gold or silver; they folio wed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains.^ We have seen that 

^ The author of the Masalik al Absar has preserved a curious contemporary 
notice of this custom of the native^ of li diu in Muhammad bin Tu-hlak’s time. 
“Les habitants dTnde out ia reputation d’aimer a amasser des richesses et ' 
th^saurier. Lorsqu/^ Ton demande a I’un d’ontre eux combien il possede de bieu, 
n r^pond ; Je np sais pas ; mais je suis le second ou ie troisieme de ma famiJle, qui 
travaille a accroitre le tresor que mon aieul a depose? dans telle caverne, dans tel 
puits ; et j ignore a combien il se monte. Les Indieus ont 1’ usage de creuser des 
pu^ts pour y renferraer leurs tresors. Quelques-uns pratiquent dans lours maisjns 
une excavation en forme de citerne, qu’ils ferment ensuite avec soin, n’y laissant 
que I’ouverture necessaire pour y introduire des pieces d’or. C’est la qa’ils accu- 
mulent leurs richesses. Ils ne reqoivent point Tor travaille', brise' ou en lingots, 
dans la crainte de la fraude ; ils ne prennent ce metal que monnaye" (xiii. p. 218). 

> The Tabhkat-'i.Nhsiri apeais ; (p. I 62 ) ; aLJ 
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the Sultan borrowed these foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time int, the mint phraseology of Dehli, the one 
^ as applied to the 200 grain gold piece (Ng. 171), the other as 
engraved on the tokens of the forced currency, which I sup- 
pose to have represented the early \idali of 140 grains of 
silver (]N^o. 202). 

The leading motive iy. these except' lal issues, and the 
subordinate readjustmeiits conseipient thoreu^/ui, seems to 
have been the utilization of the stores of ty •which filled 
the Svdt rill’s treasuries; and without proposing i.. introduce a 
definiOi gold standard, which, under the ‘‘"lOTouorli ^ circum- 
stances, would doubtless have proved imp'*uc ieablf ' ^ • ippc'ars 
to have aimed at* a large expansion oi tlv^ errroiiC; t the 
land by dii'cct means, associaU;! with an equitable revision 
of tlie b'lsis of exchange between gold and silver, which had 
been di lurb^ d by the large accessions of t.ic former from the 
Lakhae; o ie.aimpaniq^i b} any proi r ' aute addition to the 
e"|>r\iy o- latter. • 

i' he early Pathan kings, judging by their numismatic re- 
mains, put forth gold in very limited quantities, and merely 

j). 181) ; (315); and carefully discriminates the contrast of the term 

^ J (p- 1G7) ; also , y Calcutta text). 

-- The Khazain ul Futuh of Mir K^.usru makes play upon the various forms — 

Zi& Barni also varies his phraseology— ^ ^ 

^•^9 UJlrr^ j'' uV j j' (P- '‘1®® PP - iLj 

(pp. 137,247); (p. 312); (p. 469), 

As late as the time cf Kaikobad foreign dinars seem to have been retained in 
the coined state— j ^ j ijU ^ jj j\iJj 

(Calcutta edition, p. 143). j ^ 
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as an adjunct in complement to the more abundant silrer 
fanhahs. Ala-ud-din’s plunder of the Pakhan, witli its im- 
memorial wealth of.gold, is associated with a correspondingly 
ample increase of gold Im^dahs for home use. This influx of 
the higher metal, aided by the later contributions of Kafiir^ 
. and Khusru from the same sources, indicated in the mintages 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed the anciLt 
relations of tie two metals. I had estimated the relative 
values as abhut 8:1, without pressing the assumption that 
this rate represented the normal and immutable condition of 
things, blit as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio.^ 
Col. n. Yule, who has investigated these questions from an 
independent point of view, by the aid of’ the written testi- 
mony of Marco Polo and other western travellers in the 
East,3 has suggested a probable tall in the value of gold, at 


* Fenslitali, in nientiomng Kufur’s plumlcr, brouvlit to Ptlili in 711 -i h 
amounting to 96,000 of gokl, which “mlltcj down, coiucl, and loih.d 
in the treasury,” adds, sih er was n« used as a coin in tl,e soutlu-liria-.s, i. 1^4 
The Masalik al Abshr also notices “un des predecesseurs do co Sultan avant fait 
do grandes conquetes, eiileva des pays vaincus uue telle quantile d'or'qu’i) en 
charges 13,000 bonifs.”— Not. ct'Kxtr. xiii. 218. 

initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 16; J.R.A.,S., N.S., vo). ii. p. loO ; Mareo 
1 010 , cap. xxxix. 

’ Col. Yule, however, in insisting upon thc.l0:l as the lauvne/ rate has 
to do great violence to probabilities in clai^ning so sudden a change as that from 
10 : 1 to 7 : 1, within a comparatively brief jicriod,. and attributing it to the influx 
0 gold from the south, which in truth commenced with Alh-ud-din’s conquests in 
.n, 693 A.H or »me thirty years prior to the accession of Muhammad bin 
lughlak. The intermediate reigns show a well-maintained proportion of gold 
to silver in extant examples, and we hear of no particular accession of southern 
gold as the result of Fakhr-nd-din .Tuna’s commai.d in that direction during his 
father s lifetime. Col. lulo remarks-- It has occurred to me as just possible 
that the,changes made by Muhammad bin Tughlak in the coinage may have had 
reference to the depreciation of gold owing to the ‘great Bekhan prize money’ of 
that age. Thus, previous to his time, we have gold and silver coins of equal 
weight, and bearing (according to the view which has been explained) a nominal 
ratio of ton to one. Muhammad on coming to the throne finds that in conse- 
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the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s accession, to a pro- 
^ portion as low as 7 : Ij and, singular to say, these two scales, 
viz., 8 : 1 and 7:1, are those which most consistently fall in 
with and exjdain the figures in the subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion that at the moment of revision 
the old rate of 8 : 1 had sunk to 7 : 1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not ixecessary to define u'he)i this change 

came about ; it is sufficient to say that the fact was officially 

■% 

recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.h. 


Table of ExcirAXcr Hates of Gold axd Silveb Coin India. 

(Jonjhciinfj Scale ^ on the Acce-^sion of Muhammad hin Taghlak, 

# 

GOI.n. 'Kli. 


7:1— 175 X 7^=1225=1 

7 old silver pieces 
9 new „ 

( 7x175=1225). 

( 9x140=1260). 

8: 1— 175x 8 = 1400= 1 

8 old „ 

10 new ,, ,, 

( 8x175 = 1400). 

( 10x140=1400). 

10: 1— 175X 10 = 1750= (j 

10 old „ „ 

12-5 new „ „ 

( 10x175 = 1750). 
(12-5x140 = 1750) 

12: 1—175x12=2100= 1 

12 old „ „ 

15 new ,, ,, 

( 12x175 = 2100). 
( 15x 140=2100). 

14 : 1—175x14=2150= 1 ” . ” 

( 17*0 new ,, ,, 

( 14x175=2454)). 
(17^x140=2450). 


lleeised Scale, introduced to meet tlte fall in gold. 

8 old silver pieces ( 8 x 1 75 r 

( 10x140: 


; 1—200 X 7 = 1400: 


8: 1— 200 X 8 = 1600 = 


10 new 

9 old 

11 new 


( 11-429 old 
( 14*285 new 

;1— 200X12 = 2400= I 

«( 17-14 new 

16 old 
20 new 


10:1—200x10=2000= 


12 


14: 1—200x14=2800= 


( 'Oxiyo 

( 11X140 

(ii’^xns 

(14t^,X140 

(13|Mxl75 
(17^X140 
( 16x175 

( 20x140 


:1400). 

:1400). 

= 1575). 
= 1540). 

= 2000 \. 

= 2000 ). 

=2400). 

=2400). 

=2800). 
= 2800). 


quence of the great influx of gold tlio relative value of that metal has fallen 
greatly, say to something like seven to one, which as a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured in, is, I suppose, conceivable, lie issues a 
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On previous occasions, where I have sought to discover, 
from the internal evidence of the coins themselves, the object 
proposed in the changes they bore testimony to, 1 was misled 
by the supposition that the 140 grain silver piece was an 
innovation of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and giVen effect to simultaneously with the produc- 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold dinar. I now see from*the 
passage in the Khazain ul Futuh; quoted at page 247, that 
this coin w-s the invention of Ahi-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
(No. 14 of the general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of the pay of the troops.^ 
\\ hether any partial or complete mintage of such money 
ever took place, we need not stop to inquire ; but the act of 
recognizing the existence of such a theoi’etA>al measure of 
value at once reduces the absolute innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to the single item of the new gold piece, and 
leaves us the more simple task of detecting the motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon the complica- 
tions of a double variation in the leading representatives of 
gqld and silver coin. At the rate of 8:1, as will be seen 
from the figures given above, eight old silver tankahs and fen 

coinage which shall apply to this new ratio, and yet preserve the relation of the 
pieces as ten to one. This accounts for his 200 grain gold and 140 grain silver 
pieces. Some jears later, after the disastrous result of his copper tokens, the 
value of gold has risen, and he rm^erts to the old* standard of l/d grains, leaving 
(as tar as I can gather) the silver piece at its reduced weight. At the exchange 
(if ten silver pieces for one of gold, this now represents a relative value of eight to 
one.”— Cathay and the Way thitluT, p. ccli. 

Ala-ud-din . . . apprehensive of another invasion of the Moghuls, he in- 
creased his forces so greatly, that upop calculating the expense, he found his 
revenues, and what treasures he had himself amassed, could not support them 
above six years. In this dilemma he resolved to reduce the pay of the '-rmy, but 
it occurred to him that this could not be done with propriety, without lowering, 
proportionahly, the price of horses, arms, and provision.” — Briggs’s Ferishtah, 
i. 365. - ' 
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new ^adalis went to the old gold tanhah ; in the variation of 
the rate from 8:1 t(| 7:1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume- 
rical rates of silver coins untouched, and this is exactly 'what 
the 200 grain dinar accom^!lishes : (dgJit old silver tanlialu and 
ten new 'adaJk constitute the change for the new dinar. As 
lias been sliown above (coin, No. 173), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, tliough eventually 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains. A momentary attempt w'as also made to re- 
vert to the old siker tankaJi in 734 a.h., but this movement* 
does not seem •to have been sustained; and thus it would 
appear t hat tl'O 140 grain silver coins continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by tlie mint, and 
it is to 'these pieces wc^must understand the African autho- 
rities refer wOicn they fix the rate of 10 dhdnuns to 1 gold 
175 grain tcnikah, wdiich brings us back to the previous 8 : 1, 
a rate w^hich wniild be readily restored without State intcr- 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its inevitable 
absorption by#the masses, and the importation of silver from 
proximate lands, wdiich the anomalously high rate would be 
sure to encourage. It w^ou/d seem from the w^ay in which 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of taiikah for the gold coins 
alone that no full-weight silver tankahs w^hatever were in th^ 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
in India ; and the ver^^ curious combination of the term of 
might almost be taken to point to the dirhams, 
which ^ere associated in the public mind with the intro- 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold coin, in supercession of the iadigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
Masalik al Absar already quoted (p. 228), speaks of dinars 
courants’’ of six dtrlianis \_JiasJtfkdnis^, and eight millions of 
dinars courants ou 48 millions de dir/, aims.'' These are 

clearlj^ 140 grain coins, following on with the conventional 
“current,’^ -and ^Megal,” of Xos. 201, 202; and 

the distinction is further marked in the ’same work in tlie 
General Table of Coins, which follow tlie old system, and 
expressly d'vsignates the silver piece of 8 dir/inms hds/iiJuini, 
as ‘"'le fan/'aJi d argent.” ^ 

^ On further consideration, I have (iecidcd to n-ju-oduce the ori-j-inal t( \t in its 
entirety, from ]M. (^uatreinere's article, in ordt. r tliat llui’c niav he no niisiipprrhcM- 
•sioii as to the sources of iny knowledge or the accuracy ;jf the interpn. tatioii I ])ut 
upon tlie data supplied:— ‘•Suivant ce 4110 lu'a riicoutc Iv ,'clu ikh Moultarak, h Ao' 
rouiro^^,^j5^^M conticnt 1(10,000 iahh(fli (d‘(*r) ct lo A-^-biauc ^ ^ ^ (f - * 1 

100,000 tanhuJi (d'nrgcnt). I.e tunkah d’or, (ippM-le <lans cc ])avs ttoihith roULo 
cquivaut a trois mithhrh\ et le t(nihah (i'argciit a \ ■ 

comprend hiiit dirhems /icscZ 7 , .Li' dirhem /'<.sr/ 7 A-a/o‘ a 
le merae poids ipie lu dirhem d'argeut ^ qiii a coiirs m Egypte et 

en Syrie. La valour de rune et Tautrc' ])iCce csr la memc, ct nc dilfcre presque 
en rieu. Le dirhem hescJitkani repond a qmure dirliems aiitrcment 

nommeks douJeanis [do kani. No. 20G]. Le dirhem Sf/ftahi vaut h 

tiers d’un dirhem sckcMron 1 Ci<‘ ^ iLlA piece de six), nui 

. .V , ^ 

est line troisieme especc de raonnaie d'argent qui a cours dans I’lnde, ct (pii 
equivaut aux trois quarts du dirhem hcHchtkani, Uik' |)iece, (pii est|^a moitie 
du dirhem buiiani^ se nommi ychini ^.*LG (piece d’uii), et vaut un djittd 

207 ]. Un autre dirhem, appele douazdihkani ^ ilGbJihj' 

(;.)iece de douzej, a cours piour un luHchtkani et derni. Uno autre piece 
appelee sckanizdekani correspond a deux dirhems. Ainsi 

les monnaies d’argent, en usage dans I’lnde, sont au noinbre de six, savoir : 
le dirhem schanizdekani ,^Lk',U le donazdekani ,L > le Imchikaiti. 

le f<ult(uu et le yekani nioinj|^pe de ces 

pieces est le dirhem sultan i Ces trois cspeccs de dirhems ont cours dans le com- 
merce, et sont revues universellement ; mais aucune n’est d’un usage plus general 
que le dirhfckn sultani^ qui equivaut a un quart de dirhem, monnaie d’Egypte et de 
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MUHAMMAD BIH TUGHLAK’S FOHCED CUllllEHC'Y. 

Towards the close ijr the tliirteeiitli century of our ora, and 
, during the succeeding forty years, no less ‘than three Asiatic 
potentates cssni-ed to enricl* their tuoasuries by the issue of 
representative currencies. Kuhlai Ivliau, the Moghul con- 
queror of China, so far introduced the device, that he ex- 
pandc^d and systernatizcdltfie use of paper notes, which had 
v('ry early developed itself ni that cnipirej^ so* that circum- 
stances ivere eminently propitious for the cxperiinent, both in 
the precedent, the instincts (.f the people, and the absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. The hitter item aione con- 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in the immediate 
success of the nw-'fisurc, ns no vulgar prejudice had to ho 
otfendod by tlie withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value; and the very introduction of a 
pai'cr currenc;y of graduated denominations, bearing the stamp 
of so powerful a monafcli, aided materially in the develop- 
ment of commercial intercourse among the people at large. ^ 

• 

^>yrio. Lc dirliem ■'iuKavi vaut liuit fu-ls ^ (obolcs), le djltal ^ ^ ^ ) 

tjiiatro ( t lo diVlium Jt(sch(J:a)n, tiui coi-rTsponJ parfaitement an dirlit'ni 

d’argcMt d’lb-yidr < t do Syrie, vaut triaile-doux fcis. Lc utV/ (roi/) de rinde, 
qui porto Ic noni ae jicso 70 mitbkals, qui estimes cn dirhems d’Egypte, 

en valent 102;}, Qimrante sir fdVmciit im iuauu ^ On lie connait 

pas dans 1 Indc la rncthitdc de mcsurc/lcs trains. ’b — Notices et Extraits, xiii. 211. 

^ The introduction dates from 119 n.c. il. Parkes, J.R.A.S. xiii. 179. P. 
Gaubil, quoted in Marsden, p. 357, note 077. 

2 Tlie tollowini!; i.s IMarco Polo’s account of the paper currency of Kublai Khan ; 

“ In this city ot Kaiibtdu is the i^iiit of the ^rand Khan, wlio may truly be said 
to possess the secret of the alcliwinists, as he has the art of producing money by 
the tollovviug process : — He causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry- 
trees, thejeaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner rind which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. 
Ihis being steeped, and afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
is made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is maiiuhitftured from 
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Very diflPerent were the terms Kai Khitn proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia : his motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundings inauspicious und^r almost every aspect. 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict of a.h. 693 
(a.d. 1294) followed the Chinfse system ; but instead of 

cotton, but quite blaCk When ready for use, lie has it cut into pieces of money 
of different sizes, nearly square, but somewli/it longer than they are wide. Of 
these, the smallest pass for a denier touruo^ ; the next for a Venetian silver 
groat; others for two, five, and ten groats; others for one, two, three, and as far 
as ten besants of gold. The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver ; for to 
each note a number of otheers, specially ajipointed, not only subscribe t’lieir namevS, 
but affix their signets also; and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, thj principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, having dipped into ver- 
milion the royal seal, coinniittcd to his custody, stamps with it tlie ipiece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tinged with vermilion, remain^, impia'ssed upon it, bv 
which it receives full autlienticity as current money, and the c.ct of counterfeiting 
it is punished as a capital offence. When thus coined in large (piantities, this 
paper currency is circulated in every part of the grand Khdn’r, dominions ; nor 
dare any person, at the peril of his life, refuse to accept it in pavment. Ail liis 
subjects receive it without hesitation, because, wdierever their busiiK'ss may call 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of mercliandise tliey may have 
occasion for; such as pearls, jewels, gold or silver. With it, in sliort, every 

article can be procured Wlien any persons happen to be posse.ssed of pai)e* 

mohey which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per cent., they may receive fresh notis in exchange. 
Should any be desirous of procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, 
such as drinking-cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in 
like manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re- 
quire. All his Majesty’s armip are paid rith this currency, which is to them of 
the same value as if it were gold q- silver.”— Marsden, cap. xviii. 

Among other sub^stitutes for money, Marco Polo notices the use of coral in 
Tibet. He says^* “ These people use no coined money, nor even the paper money 
of the grand Khan, but for their currency employ coral.” The money or currency 
they make use of (in Kain-du) is thus prepared# Their gold is formed into small 
rods, and passes according to its weight, without finy stamp. This is their greater 
money ; the smaller is salt-cakes, on which the stamp of the grand Khim is im- 
pressed ; 80 of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio of gold. In Kc-aian they 
employ for money the white porcelain shell found in the sea ; 80 of these shells 
equal in value 1 saggio of silver. 

Ibn Batutah s tbstimony to the success of Kublai’s paper currency is as follows : 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
in its inception, associated with tyranny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its ' provisions ; so much so, that Ghazan 
Khan, the nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Khorasdn. And the measure, upheld with ‘much difficulty 

I 

“ Les habitants de la Chine n’emploient dans leurs transactions jommerciales ni 
pieces d’or ni pieces d’ argent. Toutes celles qni arrivent dans ce pajjs sent fondues 
en lingots, comme nous venons de le dire. Ils vendent et ils achetent au moyen 
de morceaux de papier, dont chacun est aussi large que la paume de la main, et 
porte la marque ou le sceau du Sultan. Vin 2 :i-cinq de ces billets sont appeles bdlichi 

( a\\") " • 

ce qui revient au sens du mot dm{ir, ou de pi^ce d’oi lhez nous. 
(Ibn Batutah expressly mentions that there is no charge for renewal of the worn 
paper.) Si un individu se rend au marche avec une piece d’argent, ou bien avec 
une piece d’or, dans le dessein d’acheter quelque chose, on ne la lui prend pas, et 
Ton ne fait aucune attention a lui, jusqu’a ce qu’il I’ait changee contre le bdlicht 
ou les billets avec lesquels il pourra acheter ce qu’il desirera.” — Ibn Batutah, 
Paris edit. iv. 2o9. (About 1345 a.d.) See also Not. et Extr. xiii. 222. 

Du Halde, in his great worl* upon China, has given an engraving of one 
of tiie notes of Ilovf/ vou {Tai tsou) (a.d. 1366), the founder of the twenty-first or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, “ these sheets are much sought after by those that build 
who hang them up as a rarity ou the chief beam of the house, which, according 
to vulgar notion, preserves the house from all misfortunes.” (English editioju, 
London, 1741, vol. ii. p. 293.) 

Colonel H. Yule has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the early Ming 
dynasty’s paper currency, which has the peculiarity of being “nearly black,” 
as describ.ed by Marco Polo. Antif[uarians await, with much interest. Col. Yule’s 
account of this fragment of Eastern littil^ which is to appear in his forthcoming 
edition of the Travels of Marco Polo. » 

The inscriptions on the sides of the Hong vou note are given in a translated 
form by Du Halde as follows : ^ • 

“1. The Court of the Treasury having presented their petition, it is decreed 
that the paper money thus marked with the Imperial seal of Ming shall pass 
current, and be put to the sara? use as copper coin. Those who counterfeit it 
shall be beheaded.” * . ® , 

“2. He /ho shall inform against and secure them [the forgers] shall have a 
reward of 250 taels. Besides, he shall receive the goods of the criminal, as well 
immovable as movable. Dated such a year, month, and day, of the reign of 
Hong vou.” • • 
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during the space of two months, contributed indirectly to the 
loss of Kai Khatu’s throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
people’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation.^ 

Khai Khatii’s scheme for a paper currency was designed,- 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super- 
sede altogether the use of gold aj^ silver money, as well as 
to prevent the emplojinent of those metals in manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals in the land might 


1 D’Ohsson, IT. 101 ; Malcolm’s Persia, i. 430 ; De Giiignes, Book xvii. 267 ; 
Langles, <Mem. de I'Institute, iv. 115; Price’s Mahommedan Ilistory, ii. 596; 
De Saulcy, Journal Asiatique, 1842; Prof. E. B. Cowell, J.A.S. Bengal, 1800, 
p. 187. 

2 The following is a description of the form and legends of the notes : 




i ' j. 

' < 

isLijAlF J ^ Ij 




^ \yt if A<0 

— Wa??§Lf^ Bombay lithograpl;ied edition. 
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be monopolized by the ruling power. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell with immediate severity on the every- 
day transactions of life, and was felt mgre especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like ^11 other goods, were not 
allowed to be paid for in coin ; and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, they adopted the simple alterna- 
tive of closing their sho]|S, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around. 
No wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tifbriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor- 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 
Sultan was left to discover from the empty streets that all 
was not well with*his capital. 

F ar other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s trial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc- 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making the king^s brass 
equivalent to other nysn’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud-din Jiina, as the Sultdn 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and whose severities, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne : J^e ruled for twenty- 
seven years, or nearly as^long as the combined reigns of his 
six predecessors, and died inf his bed at last, a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs in ques- 
tion. His leading eccentricities are described, as profusioQ 
and want of mercy ; ^ the first took the form of Oriental 
• 

Here is Ibn Batutah’s estimate of the Sultan whom he served : ]\tohammed 
est de tQ”,s les hommes^ celui qui aime davantage a faire des cadeaux^t aussi ii 
repandre le sang ( J (^)* ^a porte voit toujours pres 

d elle quelqueya^/r qui devient riche, ou quelque etre vivant qui est mis a mort. 
Ses traits de generosite et de bravoure, et ses exeptnples de cruaute et de violence 
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liberality, in regal gifts, rather than in mere ostentatious 
display or reckless personal extravagance; the second was, 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and his own avowed conviction of its necessity. 
Of avarice, 'however, no one has accused him; he may well 
have heard of the success of the paper currency in China, 
equally as he may have learnt tbe^fate the similar but less 
effectively concerted device had met with in Persia ; never- 
theless he may have felt and justly conceived that he was 
strong enough to try the experiment, and he withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure. Severe to the 
extreme ‘in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en- 
force the penalties said to have been specif.ed in the original 
proclamation,^ no threat of vengeance is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been the case with the Chinese and 
Persian notes. The legends on the brass tokens consist 

envers les coupables, ont obtenu de la celebrite pa'ini le peiiplc. Malgre cela, il 
est le plus humble des hommes et celui qui montre le plus d’equite; les cere- 
monies de la religion sont observees a sa cour ; il est tres severe en ce qui regarde 
la priere et la chatiment qui suit son inexecution. Il est au nombre des rois 
doilc la felicite est grande, et dopt les heureux succes d^passent ce qui est ordi- 
naire; mais sa qualite dominante, c’est la generosite.*' — Ibn Batutah, iii. 215. 

The Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmud Anhati^ who also visited Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s Court, is equally warm in his praises of the generusity, humility, and 
accomplishments of the Sultan, but does not allude to his cruelties.— 
al Absdr, in Notices et Extracts, xiii, pp. k90, 191. See also another witness, 
pp. 187, 207, etc. * 

^ I do not repro(kice the minor details of this operation as variously recorded 
i^ the versions oi the Indian historians. In the mere order of priority of publica- 
tion, I may refer the reader to Dow, i. p. 302, Briggs, i. p. 414, w'ho translate 
Eerishtah’s text. An English rendering of the Persian text of the Tabhkat-i- 
A'kbari is to be found in my first edition of the Pathan Sultfins, p. 56. The 
original j^rsian passage from Zia Barni is given in my Supplement (Dehli, 1851, 
p. 19, and Num. Chron. xv. p. 140) ; and the text of that author has jfince been 
published in extenso in Calcutta (1862), and freely translated by Prof. Dowson, 
Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 240. See also Elphinstone’s India, p. 405, and 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1860, p. d.93. 
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either of En EppeEl to the religious devotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an ofiBcial intimation of legal e(][uivalents 
to guide the mercantile classes ; in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces ; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal stamp, was* a Tankah of 140 
grains of silver, and the|minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. No interference whatever ^eems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating* media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway.^ With every material 
element of success, this carefully organized measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether unforseen cause. His 
Majesty^s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 
the Royal Mint and the handy-work of the moderately 
skilled artisan.^ Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 

Mubarak Anhati gives an illustration of the wealth of the land, in the 
incident of the confiscation of a«^sum of 437,000,000 miskdls of gold from one 
offender, <‘an incalculable mass of gol(J-”— Not. et Ext. xiii. 194. See also p. 173, 
the old story of the discovery of 40 bahdrs of gtld, each bahdr weighing 333 mans. 

2 Zifi Bami says-J^l 

Calcutta text, 475. 

T. Mubfirak Shfih— j J 

Bud&oni-^ V 

• • 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi-f 
tively no check upon the authenticity of the copper token, ' 
and no Kmit to the power of production by the masses 
at large,^ TJnd^ such cjircumstances it is only strange that 
the new currency should have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which ye find on their surfaces. 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficulty, by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the trtjasury and their exchange for full money equivalents. 
No scrutiny, had such been effectively practicable, was en- 
joined against illicit fabrications ; and the sums actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
Fort of Tughlakahad (Dehli), wher^ they were still to be 
seen a century later, in the reign of Mubdrak Shah II.^ It 
is clear that, if good money was paid for all these tokens, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
his own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


^ The Chinese evidently felt and anticipated* ’some such result, and so avoided 
the evil here experienced. “It is easy to 'judge that there would be debasers of 
money in China, if the silver was coined as well as copper, since their small pieces 
of copper are so oft^ counterfeited by the Chinese. Those who follow this trade 
Aark the counteirfeit coin with the same characters as are seen upon the true, but 
the metal they use is of a baser sort, and the weight not so good. If they happen 
to be discovered the crime is capital.” — Du Halde, English edit. 1741, ii. 293. 

4 

MS, Tkrikh Mubarak Sh4hi. * 

So also, more explicitly, the T^irikh Budkoni adds — 

i ^ ^ ^ 
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Oriental rate of interest, though possibly, in very many 
instances, compensation reached parties but little entitle^ 
to it. 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, the more 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak’s forced currency still extant. It will bp seen that ordi- 
narily the values attaching to the several gradational coins 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi- 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens. We have, in dis- 
tinct terms, the 50 kdni piece, the half, the quarte^f, as well 
as the 8 kdni and 2 kdiii pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 grain tank ah might possibly be discovered in the brass 
money designated as ^\j current Tankah’^ (No. 195), 

but I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of* the modified ^adali of 140 grains^ 
(No. 180),^ with which they are identical in weight, and 

(jlij jj iJuU J_,i) \j 

Calcutta text, p. 229. i •• oM 

Z A Barni’s account of the orfginal incoming of the brass tokens is even more 
graphic. $ ^ 

Jl.. j\ Ujy 

Calcutta tex^ p. 476. d-i-ws 

' The 'adalij as a definite coin, first makes its appearance under Miihammad 
bin Tughxdk, but it would seem from the following passage that its introduction 
was due to ’ Alh-ud-din Muhammad Shfih : — 
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to have been intended to ^ass at the same rate as the more 
definitely marked 50 kdni piece of similar fabric. Nos. 197 
and 198 may, perchance, have been ’designed for 40 kdni 
. pieces (as 140: 50:: 112: 40), and No. 200 approximates in 
weight, under a simfiarly graduated scale of proportions, to 
a 20 kdni piece,, or the 32 rati purdna of 56 grains, already 
adverted to at pp. 163, 167, and regarding which further 
comparisons will be found at page 221, et scq. 

The use^ of the term dirham on Nos. 202, 203, is more 
difficult to explain. The word is new among the Dehli mint- 
ages, though, as wiU be seen hereafter, it must have been 
common., enough in the vernacular speech of the country. 
Were It not that there is an expressly designated “Hasht- 
k4ni,» it would be reasonable to suppose that these were the 
dirhams spoken of by Ibn Batutah and Sheikh Mubdrak, as 
reckoning eight to the old tankah ; but as the latter coin was 
also m these times indifferently caUed a dirham, it is possible, 
m spite of the defective weight, which, however, was alto- 
gether disregarded in other cases, that these pieces may have 
been authoritative correspondents, in a different form, of the 
'adali or 140 grain tankah. 

j' -^J , iLi 

Marginal note by Dehli commentator — l ♦♦ ^...^ J 

MS. Tfixikh-i-Alhi of Mir Khusm. 
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No. 195 (pi. iv. fig. 96). Brass. Weight, 136 grs. 
Daulatdbad, a.h. 780. Dehli 731, 732. 

pUsl • 


^ • 




He who obeys the Sultan, 
truly, he obeys God. 

Margin — xl ^ ^ 

At the seat of royalty, Haula- 
tabad, in the year 730. 


Ho. 196 (pi. iv. %.^99). Brass. Weight, 132 grs. 
Haulatabad, a.h. 781, 732. Very rare. 


(A ... 

j^jij ^[) 

6i\ - iVi> 

« 

Sealed as a Ta?i%ah current 
in the reign of the slave, hope- 
ful (of mercy), 

Muhammad TugbZak. 




— 11 

Area. He who obeys the 
Sultan, truly, he obeys 
God. 

Margin — Jj 

CSi ji JL 

At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
tdbM, in the year (7)31. 





9 

XA •. > 




Sealed as d^*Tan]cah of fifty 
Kanis during the* reign of the 
slave, hopeful (of mercy), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 
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No. 197 (pi. iv. fig. 100). Brass. Weight, 112 grs. 
A.H. 730, 731. 

^Uj! ji_A 


t 

Truly, he obeys God. 
Trighlak. 


'' t} llT-* 

ui— i . _ i „„n 

t 

vr" V 4 ^ 

^He who obeys the Sultan ; 
Muhammad, 730. 


^ 0 . 198 (pi. vi. fig. 101). Brass. Weight, 112 grs. 


(J— ^ 




Sovereignty is not conferred 
upon every man, (but) .some 
(are placed over) others.^ 
Tughlak. 


grs. 

JjV 

Obey God, and obey the 
Prophet, and those in authority 
among you. 

Muhammad, 730. 


No. 199. Brass.’ Weight, 70 grs. a.h. 730. 

/ I-J — jL_j 


Mjjilfammad bin Tughlak. 


(—j. 


Struck as a fourth (quarter 
^adali), 730. 


1 Kurkin, Surah iv. verse 62. 


1 
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No. 200. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 730. 
(See Marsden, No. dccxv. p. 535). 




Sufficientia mejl Dominus est. 

Kuran, iii. 167. 

Frsehii (Recensio, p. 1 15) has an example of a coin of ^^'uh*bin Mansur, 
struck at Bokhara, in a.h. 376, with ^U! on*the top of 

the area. 

No. 201 (pi. iv. fig. 104). Brass. Weight, 72 grs. ]^re. 


Centre — 

Slargin—^: . * 

Srih Mohamad , . 


Money Tayilcah current in the 
reign of the slave, hopeful (etc. 
Siluhammad Tughlak. 

No. 202 (pi. iv. fig. 105). Weight, 80 grs. Stacey collection. 
iJnpuUished, Daulatabad, a.h. 730. Dehli (i^^.^) ^.H. 730, 
732 . I^hli A.H./ 730 . Dehji a.h. 730. 

crti \J 






At the se^ of Islam, in the 
year, 730. 




Ju 


struck as a lawful dirham in 
the time of the slave, Mu- 
haiiimad bin Tughlkk. 
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No. 203. a.h.730, 732. (Ko less than three selected 

specimens of these latter mintages exactly t<mh the 80 grains). 

No. 204. Copper. -Weight, 103 grs. Unique. Daulatabad, a.h. 73^. 

Ndsfi^ 

MuharAtnad bin Tugblak, at the 
capital, Daulatabad, year 730. 



^ >. V <i I II < — J 1 

— 11 j 

This half-piece (was) struck 
during the time of the slave, 
trusting in the mercy of God. 


No. 205. Brass. Weight, 53 grs. Bare. EaslitUni. 


I A jsr^ 






No. 206. Variety. Weight, 25 grs. Bare. BoUni. 






No. 207. Copper. Weight, 74 grs. Gen. Cunninghai^ Unique. 
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Ko. 208 (pi. iv. fig. 107). Copper. Weight, 53 grs. a.h. 732. 


Centre — 

Margin’— ^ Juaix&Jb ^ JL> 

In the year 732. 


cLdJl 

Dominion and glory are of God. 


There are very few speiftiaens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak ; the copper currency 
proper seems to have been confined to the three ^examples 
quoted below (Nos. 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declaratory legends of the forced currency, seem to* have 
been employed to ^kunp copper, which, in the fuUness of 
its weight, carried its own value in the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscription. 


No. 209. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Obverse — The Sultan, shadow of God. 
Reverse — ^ Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah. 


No. 210. Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Ool. Stacey, a.h. 730. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — fJSjC ^ 

No. 211. Copper. Weight, 54 grs. Eare.i 

Obverse — ^ 

Reverse — 

^ Ibn Batutah, has preserved a curious record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of th^>SAer(f J al^-ud-din Ahsan Shhh, commandant in Malabar ( 
who threw off his allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughlak, and issued money bear- 
ing his own name in 742 a.h. 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a.h. Within 
thirty years of that date the ojBBce of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Mustansir^s* successor, the unhappy MusPasim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hulakil ^han, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 a.h. With all the Barbarian 
superstitiDn that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un- 
seemly mass the bones of his victim,^ coincidently with the 
surrender of the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the war ton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. ^\ hile the throne of the Khalifs became 
but an idle symbol, and the centre of Islam was converted 
into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
conquest in partibus infidelium” ^must have been singularly 


^ 

Et frappa en son propre nora des monnaies d’or et d’argent. Siir un dcs cotes des 
dfn^a’s il ayait grave les mots suivants: Le progeniture de Thd-hu ct Yd-stn (ces 
lettres, qui constituent les titres de deux ch'apitres du Korkn, le xx® et le xxxvi, 
sont du nombre des epithetes qu’on doni\e a Mahomet), le pere des fakirs et des 
indigents, Jellal ud duniu wa^ud din, Et sur Tautre face: Celui qui met sa 
confiance dans le pecours du Misericordieux, Ahmn Shah Sultdn , — Paris edition, 
‘ iii. 328. Fe^ishtah, i. 423. 

^ The Habib us Siyar says, “ The captives were wrapped up in coarse hair 
blankets, and in that state rolled backwards and forwards on the ground with 
such fjprce and violence that every joint and atciculation of their frames was either 
smashed or wrought asunder.”— Price’s Muhammadan History, ii. p. 222. 

NPbvairi, quoted by D’Ohsson (iii. 243), says they were tied up^in sacks and 
trodden under foot by horses. One incident in the general exterminatiop is re- 
markable, the Christians were unreservedly spared ; the Nestorian Church con- 
stituted, tvithont challenge, ^heircity of refuge (iii. 339, 241).— Abul Faraj, 339. 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that af- 
fected their newljrconceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Must^asim \^s retained on the Dehli coinage for 
iDme forty years after his death. Eukn-ud-din Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Firiiz in the camp of 'Ala-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli fte*vated the boy-king, they deno- 
minated his father a title which Altamsh 

had affected in early days (see Inscriptions G and®, pp. 80 
and loo supra). ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah assumed the 
designation of Right hand of the Khalifat (coin 

No. 130, etc. ; inscription 0, p. 173) ; but Mubarak, more 
distinctly, calls hii{^c!f Khalifah^ (the most mighty Imam, 
Khalifah of the»Lord of the two worlds); and his capital. 
Bar ul KhUdfat, '^seat of the Khalifah;'’ and even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the (Vicegerent of 

God), the spiritual title^of Al Wdsi/c hillah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu Khusru likewise affects, in a subdued de- 
gree, the attributes of a leader of Islam, styling himself 

'‘The relying upon th(^ 
goodness of the All-merciful, successor- of the Commander of 
the Faithful." Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah, with higher 
claim s seems to have been a much more humble Muham- 
madan, for he delights in such# designations as ‘Hhe Testifier," 
‘'the Ghdzi,'’ “Champion of the Faith," etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is even more modest in his titles, but largely* 
affects quotations from the Kuran. Later in his reign (741 

1 So also, in later days, Akbar introduced the new formula of^j] ^ 1 J I (jj I i! 

Al\ There is no god but God, and Akbar is his VicegerenW’— 

Wilson’s Works, ii. 391. 

The term has an extended range of meanings. The reference here seems 
to be to Mubhrak as Khalif. • • 
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A.H.) his ’religious sentiments asserted themselves more de- 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his own title to the so^reignty — unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction^ — he sought to remedy thiC 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of tiu^ Abbassite Khalifs, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had so fallen from the ancft^int high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sultan of Egypt. In antici- 
pation of « the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 

^ “ When the Sulthn returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
prince coyld exercise regal power without confirmation by the KhaUfah of the 
race of ’Abbhs, and that every king who had, or should hereafter reign, without 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, overpowlr^ed. The Sultfin made- 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifahs^oi tin* line of ’Abbas, 
and he learned that the representatives of the line of ’Abbas were the Khalifahi 
of Egypt. So he and his ministers and advisers came to an understaiifbiig with 
the KhaUfah that wms in Egypt, and while the Sulthn was at Sarg-dwan he sent 
despatches to him about many things. When ^e returned to the city be stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the 'Ids. He had his own name and style re- 
moved from his coins, and that of the KhaUfah substituted ; and his iiatteries ot 
the KhaUfah were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the 
j^ear 744 a.h. (1343 a.d,), Hhji Sa’id Sarsari came to Dehli, from Egypt, bring- 
ing to the Sultan honours and* a robe from the KhaUfah. The Sultan, with ail 
his nobles and saiyids and . . . , went forth to meet the Haji witli great cere- 
mony, . . . and he. walked before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow- 
shots. . . . From that date permission was given, that out of respect the KhalU 
fah's name should be repeated in the prp'ers for Sabbaths and liolydays, .... 
and it was also ordered that*in ^mentioning the names of the kings in the Jehutbu 
they should be declared to have reigned under the authority and confirmati(m of 
% i\iQ KKbh&i KJ^alifahs. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the and the kings, were to be 

declared to be superseded {mutaghallab). . , . The name of the KhaUfah was 
ordered to^be inscribed on lofty buildings, and^uo other name besides. . . , The 
Sultfin directed that a letter acknowledging his subordination to the KhaUfah 
shoifid be sent by the hands of Haji Rajab Barka’i, . . . and afteifctwo years of 
correspondence the Haji returned from Egypt, bringing a diploma in the naihe of 
the Sulthn, as deputy of the KhaUfah:' Historians, iii. 249 ; text, 491. 
Ibn Batufeh, i.*363 ; Ferisbtah, Briggs, i. 426. 
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bin Tughlak discontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage/ and supplanted it by that of Al-mustakfi hillah, 
whose designation appeiirs on the Indian coins minted in 741, 
'J42, and 743 a.h. ; while the. later periods are marked by 
that of his son, Al Hakim Vamr illah Abii al Abbas Ahmad. 

The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Khalifs, 
taken from Abul Earaj. 'J'here is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates ol accession, 
etc.^ In short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tory ; ^ but as the authoritative names are the chief matter of 

t 

1 This IP a yery odd phase of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s progressive thought. 
So iittlr occasion does th^!e seem to have been, at the moment, for any such dis- 
turbing idea, as far as»the associations of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Suiter had to examine all sorts of stray travellers to discover where a scion of the 
old house could be found, as Zih Barni, a contemporary Indian biographer, says — 

Calciithi text, p. 'r^ 1, jd 

riiough oil ibi!- feeling may well have arisen out of new and more advanced 
studio of his own religion, or descriptions by the Western visitors at his own 
Coir i of tic bye-geujr glories of the supreme Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
aad more or less swayed the destinies of the East*for five centuries, and whose 
e' termination wnas so intimately associated with one of India’s perpetual griev- 
ance > the success of the M ughals, whv* were ever threatening the gates of Debli. 
Later, m j oint of time, Muhammad bin Tughlak secured as a visitor at his own 
Court a scion of the lint of Abbas, in tj^ie person of Ghias-ud-diii Muhammad, a 
son of a great-grandson of the Khalif of Baghdiud, ^Al Mustansir billah, and he 
seems almost to have regretted his hasty dIShesioa to the Egyptian branch, for, 
after loading his guest with all manner of inconsistent honours, Im naively con- 
fessed to him that had he not already pledged his faith to the African Khalif, he 
would have sworn allegiance to him ; in short, have secured a submissive Khalif 
of his owr . — Ibu Batutab, iii. 2o8,‘t3tc. 

2 Abul Faraj himself gives a great many optional statements from other autho- 
rities, while M. de G ingnes’ series differs very materially both in the order of auc- 
cassioti and dates of events from the present list (Hist, des Huns. i. 332). 

8 Les Mamelncs on Sultans d’Egypte, qui avoient fait ces Klmlifes ce qu’ils 
etoient en les reconnoissant pour tels, les faisoient^ et les defaisolent ^elon leur 

17 
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importance in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 
under its local aspect. % 

THEJEGTPTIAN KHALIFS. • 

<d!h ^ y \ aUIj 1 

Inaugurated 9th Eajab, 659 a.h. 

• t 

<d!l 2 

^ Inaugurated Zfl hijjah, 660 a.h. 

^ Inaugurated Jumadal awwal, 701 a.h. 

^ jjJ idlb JlJyi 4 

Inaugurated 740 a.h.\ 

aJJ! 5 

Proclaimed 741 a.h. 

idlb ^ 

Proclaimed 753 a.h. 

^ all! 7 

Inaugu^^ated Jumad;i’l akhir, 763 a.h. 

Inaugurated ,785 a.h. 

^^\ aJJb 9 

Inaugurated 788 a.h. 

• (restored) J^^xa!^\ 10 

Inaugurated 791 ah.® 

<d!! ^ aUU 11 

Inaugurated Sh’aban, 808 a.h. 

bon plaisir. . . . Mais nonobstant 1 autorite que les Sult&ns d’Egypte exerqoient 
sur ces Khalifes, n^anmoins les memes Sultcins se servoient d’eux pour se faire 
confinnef et awtoriser aupres^les peuples," etc.— D’Herbelot, sub voce, “Khalifah.” 
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Coins struck in the name of the ‘Egyptian Kfialifs. 

iN’o. 212. Gold. Weight, 163 *5 grs. (A worn coin, with imper- 
fectly executed legends.) A second, 167 grs. Dehli, 7^^, 
742, 743.» 

' « 

l!b 

fbjlsk. 1 — !! 


]dJb o. 






A1 Mustakfi Billah, Aha al rah? a Sidaimcm, Khalif of Egypt 
• (Xo. 3 of the above list), a.h. 701 to 740. 

Xo. 213 (pi. iii. fig. 86). Gold. Weight, 170 (171*0, 169*4) grs. 


j\ 4- 


vX4w>. 1 




Lx]\ 


4J1^,,„Lh jI:: 


^Uill ^L.J ^ 




l-J \ 


Al Hakim b’amr illah, Abu al Abbas, Ahmad, Khalif of Egypt 
(Xo. 5 of the above list), a.h. 741 to 753. 

Xo. 214. Silver. Weight, 55 grs. Hare. a.h. 745. 
Ohver&e—j^^ ^ 4)J\ 

Iieverse-^S^l^r aJJb ^ 

Xo. 215 (pi. iii. fig. 109). Silver and copper. Weight, 132 grs. 

No. 215». Major Stubbs. "Weight, 138 grs. DaulatabM, a.h. 74 4 . 
Obverse — ddJl AiJ.^ 

Ileverse—,j^y.\\ j^\ aUIj 

Margin — , ^j\ .tw, J1 iia. 

^ See also Fra3liii’s Recensio, p. 177, 
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No. 216. Copper* "Weight* 55 grs. a.h. 742, 743. 
Obverse— ^ ^LL:^ 

Jleverse — aU b 1 

« 

No. 217. Copper, ^a.h. 742. 

• • 

Obverse— ^ 

Reverse — Vp T 1 1? 


No.VwlS (pi. iii. fig. 110). Copper. Weight, 128 grs. 
A.11. 745 ^, 749, 750, 751. 

Obverse — VpA <dl\ 

Reverse — 

No. 219. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. Bare. a.h. 748. 
Similar legends. 


sHaving completed the description of the coins of Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak, I append a list of the prices of commo- 
dities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author •of the Ma%Mik al Absar by his Egyptian in- 
formants : — 


‘Wheat ...." 

Barley 

Comnipii Bice 

Peas 

Su^ar 

Sugar Candy 

Pat She%p, Q,uperior quality, 
Oxen in good condition.!.... 


1 J hasJdlcdni the man, 

1 j> 

^ 4 . >> >> 

^ >> 

1 Jmhtkdni for five sirs, 

1 „ fo^ » 

1 tmkah or 8 hashthdnis each. 

2 tankahs each. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlak does not seem to ba^ concerned 
himself with inscriptions, hence the only mention of his 
name in such docum^^jnts is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip- 
tion of Chunar (p. 195 ante), and an incidental record in 
Devanagari characters, on the third story of the Kutb Minar, 
designating him as Muhammad Sultdriy with* the annexed date ^ 
of Sa^nmt 1382 =1325 His public works at Dehli were 

confined to the erection of the detached Fort ^of ^Adildbdd, 
otherwise called Muhammaddhdd, at the south-east comer of 
Tughlakabad, with the Satpalah, or '"seven-arched’’ dike, 
between Chiragh Dehli and Xhirki and the complete forti- 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by ]Ihirki, Chirdgh Dehli, Shapur, etc. (the 
" Cutub Lath, kherhee, Chiragh Dilhee, and Shahpor,” of^ 
the accompanying map), and forming an enceinte of five 
miles, pierced with thirteen gates in the curtains alone, and 
well knowm in history^by the title of Jahdn-pandhp‘ “asylum 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS. 

I revert, for the last time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal. Ilias Shah, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde- 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in ^emancipating himself from 
all interference on the part of the Sultdns of Dehli ; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have either 

monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

* 

1 Cunningliam, Arch. Eeport, 1862-3, p. 35. 

2 Ibn iJatutah, iii. 147 ; Timur-Bec. M. de la Croix, book iv. cap. xx., coins 

of Shir Sb^h, infra ; Syud Abmad, pp. 22, 31 ; Dehli Archaeological Society’s 
Journal, 1853, map, p. 68, etc.; Cunningham, 42; C. J'._Cagipbell, J.A.S. ^ 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc. • 
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north, whicK are only renewed on Shir Shah’s conquest of 
Hindustan, nearly two centuries after Firuz’s abortive ex- 
pedition in A.H. 754., • 

V. FAKHR-TO-DrN MUBAKAK SHAH. 

t 

On the departure of Muhammad tin Tughlak from Bengal, 
Tatar Khan, honorarily entitled Bahrdm Khan, an adopted 
son of Ghiaj^-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in 
charge of the provinces included in the government of Su- 
nargaon, while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom was 
entrusted'^to surnamed Kadr Khan} 

Keither of these rulers’ names are to he found on the local 
coinage. As mere governors on the part of the Sultan, they 
were, of course, not entitled to issue money bearing their own 
names. On the death of Bahram Khan,^ which is stated to 
have taken place in 739, but may probably have to be ante- 
dated to 737, Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak, his Sildhddr, took pos- 


1 There is some difficulty about the identity of this Kadr Khan, as it is just 
possible that the pr^>ve to be a mistranscription of or ^ 

The earliest notice of tliis personage under the associate names and titles above 
given IS to be found in the Tarikb-i Mubarak Shahi, where, on Muhammad bin 
Tughlak s accession, Malik Bandar Khilji is stated to have been appointed to 
Lakhnauti. The passage is as follows : — 

uliX. 3 




o';. 


|*Uur.- 


See also Ferishtah, text, i. 237 ; Briggs, i. 412, 423 ; J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. 195. 


2 ‘‘About this time the rebellion of Fakhra broke out in Bengal, after the 
death of Bahram Kh§,n (Governor of Sunhr-g&^on). Fakhrh and his Bengali 
forces killed Kadr Khhn (Governor of Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and family 
and dependents to pieces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhdauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of Sat-g^ion and Sun&r-ghon. These places 
were thus lost^to the imperial throne, and falling into the hands of Fakhr& and 
other rebels were not recoyered.’'-‘~Elliot’s Historians, iii. 242. 
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session of the government, and proclaimed his independence.^ 
He was in the first instance defeated by the troops sent 
against him from LaMinauti, hut finally succeeded ill main- 
taining his authority, and, as the coins prove, in retaining 
his hold on Sunargaon and its dependencies throughout the 
nine years, from 741 to 750 a.h., comparatively undisturbed. 
The history of the period ill confused, and the dates given by 
the native authors prove of little value but the coins esta- 
blish the fact that in 751 another ruler, designated Ikhtidr- 
vd-din Ghazi Shah, presided over the Mints of Eastern 
Bengal. 

Falchr-ud-dm Mubarak Shah, * 

No. 220 (pi. iv. 151, and pi. vi. fig. 7). Silver. "Weight, 166*0 
grs. Sunargaon, a.h. 75 ’ 7 , — 741, 742, 743, 741, 745, 746, 747, 

>-• 

^LL_J 

The specimen engraved in pL vi. fig. 7 is uniqui in date, a8d 
varies in the opening legend of the reverse from the less rare coins 
of later years, which commence with • 

1 Niz^Ti;*-ud-diii Ahmad says Mubhrak killed Bahram Khan, while Abvd Fazl 
affirms that Mubhrak put Kadr Khhn to death. — Ain-i^Akbari, ii. 21. 

2 Ferishtah, text, i. 237, 244. Briggs, i. pp. 412, 423 ; iv. 328. Stewart’s 

History of Bengal, pp. 80, 83. , ” * 


748, 749, 750. 






CJ- 




Margin- 


•• 
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VI. ’ALA-UD-DIN ’ALI SHAH. 

’All Shah, whom Muhammadan T^iiters, hy a strange 
jumble, have endowed v/ith the surname of his adversary,' 
Mubarak, and ordinarily refer to as “ ’Ali Mubarak,” 

. assumed kingship on the death of KadrKhan, Muhammad 
Tughlak s representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself 
’Ala-ud-din.. The more important incidents of his reign are 
confined to' his hostilities with his ^val, Fakhr-ud-din Mu- 
barak of Sunargaon, who possessed advantages in his mari- 
time resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large 
vessels during the rainy season, but which were more than 
counterbalanced by ’Ali Shah’s power on land, which availed 
him for the greater part of the year, and' which finally 
enabled him to establish his undisputed rule in the western 
proidnces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging frem 742 to 746 a.h., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firuza- 
bad, an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which 
clearly implies something more than a mere removal to a 
new site proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
henceforth lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a 
strategetic transfer of the Court to the safer and loss exposed 
locality of the future na^ital, PAndua.^ ’Ali Shah is stated 
to have been assassinated by his foster brother, Haji Ilids.^ 

% 

> Bud&oni MS. Ferishtah, iv. 329 . Stewart, p. 82. Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 

* Stewart, speaking of Firiiz’s advance against Hiks, says, “Tne Emperor 
advanced, to a place now called Fcroseporekbarf, where he pitched his camp, and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pnndua” (p. 84 ). There is a Mahal 
Flrizpdi in Sircar Tandah, noticed in the A^-Akbari, ii. p. 2 . See also the 
note from^ Shams-i Sirkj,' quoted below (page 268 ), under the notice of lUks 
Shah’s reign. 

* 3 Stewart’s History o^Bengal p. 83 . 
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^ Ald-ud-d'm ’Ali Shah. * 

No. 221 (pi. vi. fig. 8). Silver. "Weiglit, 166-7 grs. Eare. 
Ffruzabad, 74^, 744, 745, 746. Ty^je as usual. 

^i \— ,. i I • \\ 


u^i 

jAl 

j«. ^ I, /<! 


t 


^lar^in- 




VII. IKHTrAR-UD-DIN GHA'Zf SHAH. 

At the period of this hinges accession to the sovereignty of 
Sunargaon in a.h. 750 iin 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the. annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Batutah’s narrative leaves 
Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak still in power, while the native 
authoriiie. are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and events, and altogether silent as to any change in the 
succession Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
the more tlian problematio^il capture, of Fakhr-ud-din and 
his execution by *Ali Mubdrak^^ in 743 a.h., with the final 
accession of Ilias “ one year and five months afterwards.’’ ^ 
The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mu- 
barak was succeeded by kis own as the Til Sultan bin Til 
Sultan may be taken to imply. The immediately consecu- 
tive datt%, and the absolute identity of the fabric of* the 

coins, as well as the retention of the style of Eight-hand of 

• * 

^ Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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the Khalifat on the reverse, alike connect the two princes ; 
while the cessation of the issues of Ghazi Shah simultane- 
ously with the acquisition of Sunargaor^t by Ilias in a.h. 753, 
would seem to point to the gradual spread of the power of 
the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just 
before Firuz Ftl. assailed him in his newly-consolidated 
monarchy in 754.^ • 


, Ikhtidr-nd-dm Ghdzi Shah. 

Ko. 222 (pi. yi. fig. 9). Silver. Weight, 166 grs. Very rare indeed. 
Three coins. Col. Guthrie. Sunargaon, 751-753. 


it 






2>L1jJU 

Margin — 

c_. 




^ Shams-i Siraj, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Shams-ud-din Ilias captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Firuz III.’s first expedition into Bengal, and that 
the main object of the latter s second invasion of that province was for the pur- 
pose of re-asserting the rights of Zafar Khari, the son-in-law of Faklir-ud-din 
(who had fled for protection to Dehli), to % kingdom of Eastern Bengal. It is 
asserted that although Firiiz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father’s throne, Zafar Khan himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and returned in the suite of the Sultkn. The Bengkli troops, under 
Zafar Khan, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite quarter of 
India, ngarThatta, and their commander was e\1jntually left in charge of Gujarat. 
—Shams-i Sirkj, book ii. cap 9, etc. See also Journal Archaeological Society of 
Dehli^(Major Lewis’s abstract translation), 1849, p. 15, and Elliot Historians, 
iii. p. 329. 

The Tarikh-i Mubkrak Shahi (dedicated to Mubkrak II.), the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.h., also declaies that Haji Ilias killed Fakhr-ud-din in 741 a.h. 
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VlII. SHAMS-UD-DIN ILIAS SHAH. 

The modern appKcatit)n of old coins divides itself into two 
b. anches— the suggestive developmeQt of obscure tradition, 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archoDologlcal functions, 
in the present series, declared itself in the accession of Ilias 
Shah, the first recognized and effectively independQnt Muslim 
Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign havd been so 
often imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to 
the relation of the magnificent future his successors were 
destined to achieve as holc^rs of the interests and th^e com- 
mercial prosperity ,6f the Delta of the Ganges, to whose 
heritage, indeed,. England owes its effective ownership of the 
continent of India at the present day. 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
BengaP adopts the concljision that Haji Ilias first obtained 
power on the assassination of ‘"’AH Mubarak’’ in 745-6, but 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into * 
one, will prepare the reader for the corrections involved, 
though not, perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins 
disclose. Medallic testimony would seem to indicate a long 
waging of hostile interests between the real ’Ali Shah and 
Haji Ilias before the latter attained his final local triumph ; 
for although Ilias is seen to have coined money injFiruzabad 
in 740 A.H., the chance seems to have been denied him in 
741 ; and in 742 his adv(^sary, ’Ali Shah, is found in full 

possession of the mint in question. The Kooch Bahar hoard 
* ♦ 

This last date is a manifest error ; as is also, probably, the •mission, by both 
authors, of the words son o/ before the name of Fakhr-ud*din. ^ 

^ Stewart, p. 83. • 
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reveals ito coin of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again compete for ownership, which ’Ali Sh4h for the time 
being continues tjirough 745 into 746/,when the annual series 
is taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent. It is need- 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs; suffice it to say, that. the increasing power of the 
ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Firiiz III. to 
proceed against him in all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzerain, resulting only in the confession of weak- 
ness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of the 
country!— which efiectively laid ^he foundation of the ulti- 

! Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of Xkddlah, the real point of 
attack, and a place of considerable importance' in the local history of Bengal. 
The following is Zik Bami’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 
chapters of his history on the occasion of FinSz Shah’s (III.) invasion of Bengal 
in 754 A.H. : — 

^ 3 ^. 

P. 588, printed edit. <1=?: Cii V 

Eennell gives another Akdallah north of Dacca. Map of Hindoostan.” 

In the following passage Shams-i Siraj desires to make it appear that Firuz 
HI. gave his own name to the city of Pandua; but, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new caf^'tal either in 740 or 742— that is, long 
before Firdz became king of Delili — it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-ud-din FirCiz of Bengal, 
No. II. of thv Bengal series (p. 1 93 ante). The quotation is otherwise of vaL] 
as it establishes, beyond a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis 

Ji^ ^ } jJjJlyi- 

(hence the) *«= * 3 \ j 1 
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mate independence of Bengal, — a monarcliy wiiich. was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to be 
competent, indirectly, xn the person of Shir Shah, to recover 
fir the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to eject from Hindustan the 
Mughals who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved con- 
quest of the country ^‘from Bhira to Bahdr/' 

Ilias Shah s dates and mint cities may be summarized as follows ; 
1. Firuzabad, A.H. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. Sunargaon, a.h. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


/ 


Twentieth King (I.h. 752-790 ; a.d. 1351-1388). 

On the 24th of Muharram, a.h. 752, Firuz bin Rajab pre- 
sented himself before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his deceased relative ; and his formal inaugura- 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tughlak, with the 
tiara of his two predecessors. His elevation to the^hrone was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, asKhwdjah-i Jahan, the 
minister in charge of Deili, crediting the reported death of 
Firuz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bin Tughfak. Eventually, Khwdjab-i Jah4n met the Sultan, 
on his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni- 
tence, which Firuz was only too ready to accept ; ^but the 
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leading nobles insisting upon the necessity of punishment 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minister was sacri- 
ficed to political expediency.^ *■ 

Notably different from his energetic predecessor, Firfiz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to tte chase, ^ credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous,^— a man who would select a gover- 
nor by aydl in the Kurdn,-' and who, after having laboriously 
conducted his armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 

^ ' There is something pathetic in the story of his execution as told by Shams-i 
Sir&j ’Afif. “Khwa.jah-i Jahan was more than eiglivy years old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. He was a kind-hearted man.’’ 

On his dismissal by the Sulthn, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in retirement at Samiina, but on\he way the messenger of 
death overtook him, and he readily divined his fate. “ Next day he asked Shir 
Khlm for some tents, into one of which he worn, performed his ablutions, and said 
his prayers ; ... he then looked at his executioner, and asked if he had a sharp 
sword ; and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khwhjah’s, showed his 
weapon. The old man tlicn told him to make his ablutions, say his prayers, and 
use his sword. When the man had completed his devotions, the Kbwajah bowed 
his head to his prayer-caipct, and while the name of God was on his lips his 
friend severed his head from his body.”— Elliot’s Historians, iii. 28G. 

" “ His special biographer sees nothing but virtue in Firiiz’s order that the 
district of Anwalah should be retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise it 
would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and 
fostering government of Firuz’* (iii. 353). 

3 In the whole of these forty years (of Firiiz’s reign) not one leaf of dominion 
was shaken in the palace of sover3ignty” (iii. 289). 

^ “ The Sulthn never transacted any business without referring to the Kurhn ^ 
for an augury” (iii. 329). Here is an instance of his superstition given under 
his owiuhand-“ Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
heirs of those persons who had been executed in the reign of my late lord 
•and patron, Sultan Muhammad Shah, and those who had been deprived of 
a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should be reconciled to the late Sult&n, 
and be ipad^ content with gifts, so that they executed deeds declaring their 
satisfaction, duly attested 1^ witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, 
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the blood of the Faithful.^ His generalship in his two cam- 
paigns to Bengal, and his eventual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the Jo west order ; and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch,^ or 
the defiles of Jajnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity.^ 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the amelioration of the .rendition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upm a very 
complete knowledge of the condition of the country, of which 
he was not only a native,^ but, by the mother’s side, of good 

•which was placed in t'hcy^)nni-I Jman at the head of the tomb of the late Sulthn, 
in the hope that God. in his fjreat clemency, would show mercy to my late friend 
and patron, and make those persons feel reconciled to him.” — Futiihat-i Firdz 
Shah, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 385 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 464; Syud Ahmad’s 
Work, p. 29 ; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p. 401. 

He sent a trusty man across the river with orders directing his forces to 
desisi from battle and return to him.” — Elliot's Historians, iii. 332. So also 
p. 207. 

2 “ The guides who led the way and conducted them had maliciously misled 
them into a place called the Haim of Cutch” (iii. 324). ^ 

2 ‘ For six months no news of the Sultan reached Dehli” (iii. 315). 

^ Those who would follow up the inquiry in more detail may be referred to 
Professor Dowson’s exhaustive translation of Shams-i Siraj ’Afif, printed in 
vol. iii. of Elliot’s Historians. Tho following are the leading items : — 

1. The .system, condemned by the wiser ’Alh-ud-diii, of assignments of revenue 
in the form of Jdg'n's in lieu of direct f)ayracnts (jii. pp. 289, 328, 346). 

2. Credit given for the value of Nuzrdfia presented at Court in the accounts of 

the feudatories (p. 340, also 357). , 

3. The assessment of 10 per cent, on the total outlay, or the cost price of the 

canals, as a rent-charge for the use of the irrigation water by the agriculturists 
(p. 301), ^ 

4. Separation of the private income of the Sult&n from the State accounts 

(p. 302). S^e also p. 357. ^ 

5. The curious and only obscurely explained policy of collecting and employing 
organized bodies of slaves (p. 340). 

6. Government gardens, and profits derived therefrom (p. 345) * * 
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Rdjput Wood ; ^ while his vizir and confidential adviser was 
himself a will-born Hindu of Tilingana,^ whose son inherited 
his administrative functions in a.h. 71^? The second Khdn-i 

7. Firtiz’s determination ter circumscribe bis dominions, but to develop more 
fully tbeir resources. 

8. Bevenues of rtbe kingdom incidentally detailed at 60,850,000 tankalu^ or 
£6,085,000. The revenues of the Doabj[of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8,000,000, or £800,000 (p. 346). 

9. Amplification of the divisions of the coinage (p. 357). See also p. 277 infra. 

10. The cities, forts, palaces, amiicuts [bands)., mosques, tombs, and caravan- 
serais (or khdnkdks) built by Firdz (p. 354) ; also Ferishtah, i. 465. 

11. Aid to the unemployed (p. 355). 

12. Marriage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p. 361). 

13. The institution of State hospitals for all classes, native or foreign (p. 361). 

14. (a.h. 777). Abolition of vexatious taxes of various kinds (p. 363). Total 
loss to the State estimated at 3,000,000 tankahs, or £300,000 (p. 364). These 
cesses are more fully detailed under Firfiz’s own band at p. ?77 from his Futfihfit-i 
Firiiz Shfihi. See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. 463. 

15. Poll-tax levied on the Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted. The 
full rate of the tax (the Jiziah) was 40 tankahs, 20 tankahs, and 10 tankahs, 
according to the several classes ; but the SuHfin reduced the demand on the 
Brahmins to one fifty ~kdni piece, or *adali for every 10 tankahs (p. 366, and 
original MSS.). 

1 She w^as the daughter of Edna Mall Bhatti, whose estates near Abdhar were 
subject to Daibalpur, Ghazi beg Tughlak’s special command. — Elliot’s Historians, 
iii. 272. 

2 When Sultan Muhammad sent the Bai of Tilingana to Dehli, Kattu accom- 
panied him. On the death of the Bai, Kattu made the profession of the Muslim 
faith, and was entitled Makbid. “ Although he had no knowledge of reading or 
writing, he was a man of great common sense, acumen, and intelligence” (iii. 367). 

3 “ When Khfin-i Jahfin held the fief o? Multan, he had a son born to him. . . 
He wrote to acquaint Sultfin Muhammad [Tughlak] Shah of the fact, and that 
monarch directed that the child should be named Junkn Shfih. This was the 
person who was afterwards known as Khfin-i Jahfin, son of Khfin-i Jahan. . . . 
After the death of his father [in 772 a.h.], the Sultan promoted him to the office 
of vazir., and bestowed on him this title . . .^He acted as vazir under Firiiz Shfih 
for twenty years, . . . and the Sultfin committed all the affairs of the kingdom 
to to charge. But towards the end of the reign of Finiz Shfib . . . enmity 
broke out between the minister and Prince Muhammad Khfin, afterwards Sultfin 
Muhammad Shah.” — Shams-i Sirfij, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 371. (Khan-i 
Jahfin was killed by Sikandar Khkn, one of Muhammad Khfiin’s officers, in a.h. 
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Jahdn seems to have served his king faithfully for many 
years, till Firuz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes- 
sion to the throne in his own person, wh^ph was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad JK^han, who was there- 
upon associated in the government, in all form, as joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee,* from the metro.polis ; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed hig functions 
as sole Sultan, speedily relinquished all power to his grand- 
son, the son of Path Khan, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firuz, in Eamazan, 790 ah. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly ceiebrnted in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
consti’uctive tastes of Fir^z Shali.^ The Sultan himself, in 
the autobiographical record he has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, but he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and « 


789). The son has left a record of his coming to office, in 772 a.h., on the walls 
of the black Mosque, near the tomb of Kiza.ni-ud-diii Aulih, where he styles 
himself the ^ . . . ioU iJcj Svud Ahmad’s 

Work, pp. 32-31 bis] facsimile Inscription, Iso. r'^(r') ; Jour, xisiatique, 1860, 
p. 409. There is another inscription of Khan-i Jahan’s on the Kalan Masjid, 
dated in ah. 789, in which he describes himself as ^ 

— Syud Ahmad’s Facsimile, No. rr (re), p- 32. A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the fhodern walls of Dehli, near the Turkoman 
Gate (No. 5, Map), is to be found in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p. 577,*the joint contribution of Cai3t. H. Lewis and Mr. Cope. Th« 
article is largely illustrated with plans and elevations, and furnishes a transcript 
of the inscription at full length. ^ ^ 

^ Briggs, i. 465. « 
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wHcIl bear bis name in the language of tbe people even at 
tbe present day. One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modem mind detects in the long li^t of buildings, canals, 
dams, bridges, and other works enumerated by him, is tj^e 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and th^ deficiency of which facility of transit the Sultdn 
had so signally experienced whrie personally in command of 
retiring armies. His canals, his best and most enduring 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in the new towns his early Bhatti predilections induced him 
to foup.d in the deserts of Han si j and the commercial ele- 
ment in these beneficencies crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent, on the 
outlay. 

These undertakings will be referred to more fully, and re- 
capitulated in his own words, in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his coins. 

No. 223. Gold. 'Weight, 167 grs. (B.M.) 

Obverse — i\2i 
Reverse — 


No. 224 (pi. iv. fig. 1.13). Goiid 


Weight, 170 grs. (B.M.) 

i\J^ jLJa — 

c:^ jJ 


Margin — ^ 

Mr. Breeling possessed a dated piece of this class of 757 a.h. 
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1 ^ 0 . 225. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. • 

Obverse — j^\ L-i^ jJicJll ^^IkLul! 

" ^ .\U 

Reverse — j^\ ^ 

jJji- aUIj 

’No. 226. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 
Obverse — iljb j^\ ^ c .^ m > ^IkLJ! 

I Area, ^1::^ jlrL (j 

Reverse \ . a 

I Margin, * :f: « 

I7o. 227. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Small coin. a.h. 788. (B.M.) 

Obverse — , 

Reverse — VAA 

^0 228 (pi. iv. fig. 115). Silver and Copper. "Weight, 141 grs. 
(Average weight of six selected specimens, 139’5 grs.) 

Dates observed, a.h. 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 770, 
771, 772, 775, 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 782, 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 78!), 790. , 

Obverse— LZJjJicsr ^1-1 

Reverse VVr** \ 

• 

No. 229. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

t • 

Obverse — jiri- , ’’IkLs ;*..J 

• O Jjj" 

Reverse — * • 
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No. 230. e Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 7<5^4j ^85. 
Obverse as No. 228. 

Reverse — VA^ tdlVjk^ y\ <iLLs)^ 


No. 231. Silver and Copper. Weight, 34*8 grs. 
Obverse — ^ ILLj j ^ 

Reverse — JjbJ 


No. 232. Silver and Copper. Weight, 17*4 and 17’8 grs. 
Very rare. 


Ob verse — Ali 
Reverse — 




No. 233. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Obverse — ^3 IkL: iLl ;*.-J 

>V>/- 

Reverse — j'o 

No. 234. Copper. Weight, 36 grs. 

Obverse — , -'IkL: W-i 
Reverse — 

No. ‘235 (pi. iv. fig'. 121). Copper. Weight, 55 grs. 


Reverse — ^1^1 e\ 


No. 236. Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs. Very rare. 


Obverse- 


’ 1 M 


^Reverse — ijJ 
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Ko: 237. Copper. Thick coin, much defaced. Weighlf, 106 grs. 

Unique. 

i Area->j^Ll 
Margin — Illegible. 

Reverse — aill y \ 

POSTHUMOUS COINS OF FIRUZ. 

Ko. 238. Coins similar in types and legends to N’l*. 228, bear 
respectively the dates a. n. 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830. 

N’o. 239. Copper. Average ’weight, 68 grs. a.h. 799f 800. 
Obvej^se — 

Reverse — 

F^oquent reference has been made during the course of 
these numismatic inquiries to the system, traditional in India, 
of combining silver and copper in varied proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-divisions of the 
silve? tanka/i. We now reach a period ’^^hen the practical 
application of this indigenous theory 'was greatly extended 
and elaborated in its subordinate details ; and simultaneously 
we obtain, for the first time*, ofiicial recognition of the process 
employed in the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 
the various pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 
and exchanges of the shopkeeper and the ordinary bazar 
purchases of the people at large. 

Shams-i-Siraj ^Afif, the ;§pecial biographer of Firiiz Shah, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 
into the circulating media of the country during his patron^s 
reign. Following out the principle I have laid down for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the i^sissima verba of the 
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author in preference to a mere translation, as furnishing a 
more formal and authoritative document in itself, which, 
though presenting no difficulty in its sense, may possibly 
serve to satisfy those wl)o might otherwise seek to amend my 
interpretation. 

^ % ijSLi ^ jj 6'^s^ 


Lir.u j 


JJ^1 J dl^tl^* (♦yv 

ji ^ e;:l^ c>^ vX)U 


i^j:xJlKy4 J ^,jb l.5^^ 

JcXX^ ^ ^ 1^1 


J The above passage was originally quoted in my Supplement (Dehli, 1851) 
from the then supposedly unique copy of the Tarikh-i Firuz Shhhi of Shams-i 
Sirhj ’Afi^ in the possession of the Nawkb Zlk-ud-din Khhn of Lohtni. It has 
now been collated with and improved from two additional versions, the one con- 
tamed in MS. No. 1002 of the old India House Library, the other' supplied by a 
MS. lately purchased for the India Goverment at the sale of the Marquis of 
Hastings. ^ A^ full notice of these MSS. is to be found in Professor Howson’s 
preface to his translation of the work itself in Elliot's Historians, iii. p. 270. 
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We gather from this passage that Firuz continu^ to issue 
gold tankahs at the old 175 grain weight, to which, indeed, 
his extant coins hear testimony ; but we miss any examples of 
tte 200 grain gold pieces introduced^ by his predecessor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to what the weight of the silver 
tankah here alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow- 
ing the meaning of the tepm tankah^ it should have corre- 
sponded with the measure of the parallel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver tankah of 175 grains; but wecneet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 
examples of coins weighing 140 grains, some of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to the full ^adali ; 
but, as has been already remarked (pp. 219, 237), the issue of 
tankahs and ^adalii seems to have been rather kept in abey- 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circulation having 
relieved the silver currency of much of its early respon- 
sibility, so that the mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
securing a full supply of the groats and other alternative 
fractions of the Indian system. The gradational sub-divi- 
sions in the new coins provided by Firiiz are clearly designed 
to meet the fractional parts of the new 140 grain coin, while 
the sixty- fours of the old system are fully kept in view, both 
for tho. sake of the fundamental kdni estimate in itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver tankahs, which must still have constituted a large propor- 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s momentary efibrt to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in so much so, that we find the 
ancient tankah fully re-established ift the reign of Mubarak 
Shdh II.^»>(a.h. 835) ; and Timur had already testified t^at 

1 These coins give us the nearest approach to the estimated 175 grains of the 
normal tanhah hitherto observed, rising up to a still preserved^ weight of 17 4: 
grains; and the silver money of Muhammad bin Barid completes the evidence in 
an existing weight of 175 grains. 
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the bulk pi the coin found in the royal treasury at Dehli, on 
its capture in 801 a.h., consisted of the old tankahs of ’Ald- 
ud-din Khilji. 

Under this dual system, fractional pieces are seen to ha^e 
been ranged in the following order : — 

a, |-fths of ol75 grains of silver {Le, 131^1- grains) or 48 

kdnis, that is fths or -rf^hs of the old tanka h. 

b, f-J-ths of 140 grains of slightly alloyed silver^ (the nisji) 

« 

or of the ^adali, 

c, l-l-ths of 175 grains, or fths or-^^ths of the old tankah, 

of 175 grains, or tankali, 

e, of 140 grains, or 4 of the 'adalL 

Added to these were the old hashUkcuiis, dc-kdnis, and ek-kdniSy 
of which coins we have absolute examples among Muhammad 
bin Tughlak^s issues ; while the skaskkdnisy for which credit 
is especially claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firiiz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined money, 
otherwise it is difficult to understand how the African travel- 
lers should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 

prices. Yery possibly the laudations of the biographer only 

refer to the introduction of a larger and more systematic 
supply of these pieces, effected when Firiiz revised the general 
scheme of the then current coinage. Tw^o of this monarch’s 
minor triumphs may well be conceded to him — the institu- 
tion of half and quarter These fractions could already 

be met by payments in simple copper, as the 4 fats in that 
metal sufficiently supplied the needful change under the old 
system ; but Firuz’s aim seems to have been to produce these 
small pieces in mixed copper and silver for the sake of the 

1 25 kdnis of pure silver would be equal to 68-359 grs. 

2 The gf , or sMnzdahkdni of Muhammad bin Tugblak’s divisional scheme, seems 
• to have falidi oht of circulation at this period. See page 219 ante. 
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more portable form the composite alloy would secure. And 
this, it i^ust be confessed, is the grand merit of the entire 
scheme of a coinage, of mixed metals; it did for a race 
who rigorously exacted full metallic values what a token 
currency in the subordinate metals does for the European 
civilization of this day; and in these Yorf minute sub- 
divisions, it provided, 'mor6l3ver, a tangible piece of money 
in the place of a star or flake of silver, ^ which .a breath of 
wind would blow away, equally as it avoided the incon- 
venient weight incident to the lower value of pure copper. 
These ne'w pieces were severally denominated ''adha ‘‘half” 
and hilih (probably the appropriate vernacular bhWi 
“ alms,” o/SoXo?). ^ the latter coin may be identified with No. 
232, which is the very smallest hit contributed by any avail- 
able specimen of Firuz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dehli, of 
having a number of Fiwz Shah’s coins assayed by the ordi- 
nary native process of blowing-ofi* the copper |vnth lead, a 
process which, when carefully conducted, afibrds a reasonably 
sufficient test/^ which in other cases was confirmed by more 


^ The M 7 u ovjHal, supposing it to have been mintocl in unmixed silver, would 
have required 2-73137 grains of that metal, so that the quarter would have 
weighed .nly *68308 grains, or less^an 7-lOths of a grain troy. Those wbo are 
in the habit of using decimals of grains in more exact experiments will under- 
stand what this means. * 

2 It must always be borne in mind that this was precisely the ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the authorities of the day, of which we li«.ve an amusing 
episode in the deterioration of these identical shashkdnis^ effected by a false Mint 
master, one “Kajar Shhh,” who, in 772 a.ii., ventured to put forth these coins 
at a depreciation of one grain of si^mr in the 16*4 odd grains of silver, less the 
copper alloy, by law required. Certain informers having reported this fact to the 
Vazir, a trial «^f the pix was instituted before the Sultan himself, aided by all4;he 
outward formalities of stripping the immediate operators, but insidiously allowing 
the ascertained deficiency of silver to be introduced into selected bits of charcoal, 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored the Jegitimate balance, — a result 
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formal aivalysis, according to tlie European method. On this 
occasion of personal sup^erintendence of the assay itsSlf, I satis- 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitu^jle of the local experts 
in judging of intrinsic contents, by exacting a preliminary dg- 
claration on their part qf the amount of silver each individual 
coin might be •expected to yield. In certain cases of old and 
dirty pieces, recourse was had to*,a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro- 
portion in* the general total, but usually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weighty of silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver. The following is* the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of coin No. 228 : — 


No. 

1. 

s.c. 

Wt 141 grs. 

A.H. 765. 

Eesult, 

12 

grs. silver 

>> 

2. 

yy 

yy 

131 '5 grs. 

„ 767. 

yy 

23 

yy 

yy 

yy 

3. 

yy 

yy 

132-2 „ 

„ 771. 

yy 

18 

yy 

yy 

yy 

4. 

yy 

yy 

140 grs. 

„ 781. 

yy 

24 

yy 

yy 

yy 

5. 

• 

yy 

yy 

140 „ 

„ 788. 

yy 

17 

yy 

yy 

yy 

6. 

yy 

yy 

140 „ 

„ 788. 

yy 

18 

yy 

yy 

yy 

1. 

yy 

yy 

132 „ 

(N 0 date.) 

yy 

19 

yy 

yy 


It will be seen that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value — 
the minor variations may fairly be attributed to the want 
of homogeneity in the«mixturS of the metals, and which 
would probably be rectified by taking an average of a larger 
number of specimens. In each case, it must be remembered, 

allowance has to be made for the value of the copper, amounting 

« 

rejoiced over by the Vazir arid seemingly silently acquiesced in by the SuMn; 
thojtigh the overt act of the proclamation of the purity of the pubMc money, and 
Kajar Shhh’s rehabilitative promenade through the city, was speedily followed 
by his abrupt dismissal on other pleas. — Dehli Aijchseological Journal (Captain 
H. Lewis*s*translation), Sept., 1849, p. 32. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 358. 
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in many instances to over 120 grains, which propoitionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete the in- 
trinsic value of each denominational piece. . Nos. 2 and 4 may, 
under these limitations, stand for Id kdni pieces ; Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6, for irregular examples of a hmhtkdni ; and No. 1 for a 
shashkdni ; but these identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered with many* elements of discord in the minor 
details, so that, in testing authoritative values for ajiy purposes 
• of comparison of prices, it will be far better to rely upon the 
clearly ascertained fractional divisions of the tankah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 kdnis. 

Prices of Grain during Piruz Shah’s Eeign.^ * 

1. Wheat < per man , . ^ fitals, 

2. Barley ^5^ „ • • 4 ,, 

8. Gram (^Cicer arietinum) .... „ . . 4 ,, 

4. Coarsely-ground grain for horses, 10 sirs . . 1 jktal, 

5. Ghi per sir . . 2J „ 

6. Sugar ^ 

Q. Inscription of Firuz on the 5th story of the Kutb Minar, 
dated A.H. 770.3 

^IkLo 

^ • 

j' (*Uj 

1 Shams-i-Sir5j ’Afif. The retigns Nos. 5 and 6 are derived frpm a marginal 
addition in the Marquis of Hastings’s MS. 

2 The Perjian texts give the local vrord is <sjj or 

(from Uj) ‘‘half ground,” “split peas.” The native term extends to all sorts 
of horse mashes, which the people of India have great faith in. . ^ ^ 

5 See Ewer’s Inscriptions, As. Res. xiv. 488, and»Syud Ahmad’s facsimile, 26. 
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This iijscription has an important bearing upon the history 
of the Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Firiiz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning ; but taken in con- 
nexion with the Sultan’s own words, in his autobiography, 
we gather a distinct affirmation that the Minaret was com- 
menced under-the auspices of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, which fully bears out the, suggestive reading of the 
name of Kutb-ud-din Sipahsdidr (adverted to at page 23 
supra), m still legible upon the bands of the lower • 
story. The Sultan’s expressions, at the same time, dis- 
pose of a very ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Firuz himself actually built the two 
upper stories of the Minar;^ that he raised its height is 

1 ‘‘As regards the age of the various portions [of the Kutb Minhr] as they now 
stand, the most superficial examination will show that the three lower stories, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Altamsh, 
differ completely in both particulars from the twc*. uppermost ones. In the former, 
except the outer casing, which is of sandstone (no marble being used anywhere), 
the walls are of cut granite ; so too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
latter are not plain lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the 
walls. All the doorways and openings have Hindu horizontal arches ; the sand- 
stone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from Altamsh and Kutb- 
ud-dfn’s time. In the two upper stories all is changed; the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bright red sandstone, while marble being introduced into the 
outer face, the steps have no corbels, the arches have true voussoirs, and the or- 
namentation is identical with what we find nrevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century. We are thus warranted in assuming that these two stories were neivlt/ 
designed and built by Firuz Shhh in a.d. 1368. General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth Ltory is concerned, bu. thinks the fourth is original, as the inscrip- 
tion over the doorway dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is 
exactly similar to the one above ; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, -has true voussoirs ; it is clear, therefore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
had been simply rebuilt into the new work of Firuz Shah.”— Notes on the 
Hi^ory and Topography of the ancient cities of Dehli, by C. S. CiTtopbeU, C.E., 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 199. 

It is difficult J:o understand how, in the course of all this elaborate argumenta- 
tion, based upon merely technical data, Mr. Campbell failed to refer to so simple an 
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« i 

incontestable, but tbe tenor of bis words would certainly 

item of evidence as that quoted by Zia-ud-din Khhn of Loharu in the first instance 
(Dehli Arch. Journal, 1852, p? 29), and prominently noticfed by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Report, p. 32), that the celebrated geographer, Abul Fida, had, some time 
before his death, in 732 a.h., or necessarily twenty years prior to the accession of 
Firdz, put upon record that the Mazinali of the Jam’i Masji^ at Dehli counted 
360 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limit this monument is ever known to'tiave reached under all subsequent additions 
is 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to Firfiz 
Sh'dh the construction of two complete stories, and very lofty stories, as they 
fall in the general proportion to the total height, even if the very moderate 
increase he claims to have achieved did not otherwise determine the question. 
In a similar spirit of eccentric originality and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, Mr. Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most singular pro- 
positions ever put forward by an arclncologist, to the effect that “the citadel’’ of 
Rai Rithora's fort, “when rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-dln, received the name of 
(p. 214) ; and again, “]A.tb citadel . . . rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, a.d. 1304, and 
renamed by him ^irV' (p. 216). In his attempt to support this novel theory, 
the late Executive Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards the important testi- 
mony of Ibn Batutah, that the “Darul Khilafat Siri was a totally separate and 
detached town, •situated at such a distance from Old Dehli as to necessitate the 
construction of the walls of Jah^ Tandh to bring them within a defensive circle, 
and that tbe Hauz-i-Khds intervened, in an indirect line, between the two localities” 
(iii. pp. 146, 155). Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of the evidence of the Zafar 
Namah is equally imperfect. What can be more distinct than the details given 
at the time of the publication of Messrs. Cope and Lewis s j)lau, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cunningham’s position, than the statement (at p. 24 of 
the self-same number of the Dehli Archaeological Journal), that “ Siii was cir- 
cular, and surrounded on all sides, by a 'wall” (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from “that wall of Siri ... to that wall of Old Dehli . . . there 
are built avails on both sides, the spaie between .Avhich is called Jahan Panfih. 
If anything 'wero wanting to confute the "vnEoIc ratiocination, Mr. Campbell s own 
arguments wunild complete the case against him. Not only is he ^obliged under 
the terms of his own reasoning to invent an imaginary Siri in the suburbs of his 
“New Dehli of the loth century,” (extending from Indrapat to Khizrabad on the 
banks of the Jumna), and affirmed Jjy him to have been called “ Siri by Sharif- 
ud-din but the very passage he cites with so much emphasis, from a choice copy 
of the A'in-i-Akbari, is positively and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can possibly be more definite than the statement of Abul Fazl, that 

“ Sultku 'Ala-ud-din built another city (and) a new^foit, which they call Siri” ? 
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not extend to a claim to two stories of the whole 
edifice.^ 


E. Inscription in Chiragh Dehli/ dated a.h. 775.^ 

JLs dUt ^ILlwgJl j£}^\ jA 


S. Inscription of Firuz Shah at Benares, from an impression on paper 
taken by Gen. A. Cunningham, dated a.h. 779=r:A.D. 1375. 

Tlie Inscription is engraved on one of the stone roof-be<^ms of the edifice on the 
western hank of the Bahariyd Kund. 

A^I::j j ^-»'l!b 

(Xm) ^ iXSj 

— MS. Futuh^-t-i Fir(iz ShSihi. 

%» 

I see that Shams-i-Sirhj ’Afif erroneously attributes the Kutb Minhr to Altamsh. 
— Elliot’s Historians, iii. 353. 

^ Chirhgh Dehli occupies a prominent pisition in the illustrative plan of the 
environs of Behli, near Shahphr and Khirki. The shrine seems to have been 
oifginally erected in 775 a.h. by Firuz Shhh, within the enceinte of Jahhn-panhh. 
— Syud Ahmad, pp. 36, and facsimile, No. 21, p ,31 his ; Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 410. ‘ 
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• « 

AillfcXLci*- ^IkLuJl !i\ja j-fiiLiJl ji^\ 

Li^sjU C^ ‘iP 4X4^^ 

> j C.r^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * *X 4 >.S^ iXJ \ j^iS^ 

.• 

I have selected the above inscription, in preference to any 
further citations of Firiiz Shah’s proper epigraphs, 4‘or several 
reasons — it is new and virtually unpublished,^ it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed Muslim policy of appropriat- 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

The inscriptijn Records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Zia Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid and grace of God, ‘‘ built or re- 
paired the mosque, witl^he dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception chamber,*' the steps of the reser- 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of the shrine of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of ’All, in a.h. 777.” Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Horne and Sh erring prior to the discovery of the 
inscription. The following passages from their joint article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and the more material constructive derails of the 


1 I c.vhibited General Cunninglwim’s paper impressions, with some brief re- 
marks, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 4th of July, 1870. 

2 Syud A^.ad informs me that the technical meaning attaching to 

in India^ is a small chamber subordinate to the Mosque, in which the servitor of 
the shrine lives, and in which pilgrims and others occasionally find*a * 3 fuge. 

• • 
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building^ The inscription itself is cut upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat-roofed structure upon the western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed : — 

‘‘Ascending the terrace, you come to the building itself. . . The 
beams and slabs constituting the roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and the ioof is supported by three rows of immensely thick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the form of a cross. 
The cornice decorating the walls is not of modern narrowness, but 
IS 12 inchef^ deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele- 
gant devices. The outer wall on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone, 14 feet wide and 15 feet high.” 

“To the south of the tank is^ a ghaut ^ the stones of which are 
scattered about in great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis- 
tance, it has the appearance of an utter ruin. And such it really 
is. But it is nevertheless a comparatively modern structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contributions from 
fallen edifices in the neighbourhood. 

“ At the south-west corner of the . • . overhanging the 
Kund, is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa- 
cious court-yard and a Muhammadan Dargah, or place of prayer. . . 

“ To the east of the Dargah is a small mosque, 37 feet long by 
1 9 J feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five in each row. The pillars in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings on their sides with ornamental corners, consisting of 
Lotus seed-pods one on another.” 

“ . . . Some parts of this buildmg are certainly original ; and 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars, which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hindu] cloister, or of the fact of the modern 
character of the inclosing wall. 

“A few steps off, is an inclosure in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, a wall being on either ’^ide, and two small Buddhist 
[Hindu] buildings at its extremities. That situated at the northern 
exfremity is in some respects like the mosque just described. Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
of a very ^ancient type. There is a small building used as a Eanza 


i 
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attached to its north-west angle, and sustained by ancidnt pillars 
and modern walls. The building is surmounted by a low cupola of 
primitive construction. It is not unlikely that qriginally there were 
cloisters on this bank of the Kund, and that the three small buildings 
just described were all at one time connected together.'' 

If we could determine with any certainty when the Indo- 
Arabian Saint entitled Faki^ud-din ^Alawi flourished/ we 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more definitely# check the 
extent of the original or secondary work performed by the 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of the 
seventh century of the Hijrah. 


FIEFZ SHAM’S PUBLIC WOEKS. 

P'lruz Shdh’s too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in h?:; autobiography, ^ is reproduced in 


1 Syud Ahmad speaks of a Faklir-ud-din Sulub in his notice of Chiragh Dehli, 
])Ut he gives no intimation of the epoch at whicli he flourished (p. 33) ; Journal 
Asiatique, 1860, p. 410. 


2 Nizam-ud-din Ahmad tells us that the text of tins brief chronicle, entitled 
CUlsi-yrJ, was engravl'd on the octagonal dome of the Jami’ 
Mosque at Firdzabad. . 




See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 462. Sjmd Ahmad's Work, p, 34, under 
J.R.A.S. iv., N.S., 446. 

The Futuhat-rTFirdz Shahi 02 )ens with the following words, couched in the * 
first person singular : — 

** j!iJu 

19 

mt 
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extemo in. tlie note below.^ Its chief merit consists in the 
information it affords regarding the archasological monuments 
of Old Dehli. Shams- i-Siraj’s list is far more comprehensive,' 
and enters into numerpus interesting constructive details, and 

1 ‘‘ Among the^ifts which God bestowed upon me, his humble servant, was a 
desire to erect public buildings. So I hu\\t many mosques and colleges and mona- 
steries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, might worship 
God in these^edifices, and aid the kind architect with their prayers. The digging 
of canals, ihe planting of trees, and the endowing with lands are in accordance 
with the directions of the Law. 

Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild the edifices 
and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, wLich had fallen into decay 
from lapse of time ; giving the restoration of these buildings the priority over my 
OTSTi building works. The Jdm^ UniafiJ id of Old DehU, which was built by Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-diii Sam, had fallen into decay from old age, and needed repair and 
restoration. I so repaired it that it was quite renovated. v 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-din Sara, and the i)lanks of 
the door, had become old and rotten. I restored this, and, in the place of the 
balcony, I furnished it with doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The miiturah of Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-din Sa-^ had been struck by lightning. I 
repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Hanz-i iShamsi, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived of water by some 
graceless men, who stopped up the channels of supply. I punished these in- 
corrigible men severely, and opened again the closed -up channels. 

The JIauz-i ’Alai, or tank of ’Ala-ud-din [the Euuz-i Klidn], had no water 
in it, and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had dug w'ells. 
of which tliey sold the water. After a generation {kam) had passed, I cleaned 
it out, so that this great tank might again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasah (college) of Sultan Shams-ud-dm Altamsh had been destroyed. 
I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandai-wood doors. The columns of the tomb, 
which had fallen down, I restored better than they had been before. When the 
tomb was built, its court {sahn) Lad not been made curved {kaj)^ but I now made 
it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected the 
fallen piers [pushti) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din, son of^Sultan Shams-ud-din, which is situated 
in Malikphr. This had fallen into such ruin that the sepulchres were undis- 
# tinguishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace, and the inchr^.ure wall. 

Tomb of Sultfin Rukn-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikpur. I repaired 
the in(jJosure wall, built a new dome, and erected a monastery [khdnkdh). 

Tomb of Sultan Jalfil-wl-din. This I repaired, and supplied it with new doors. 
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the motives which led his patron to commence some of his 
exceptional undertakings. Mzam-ud-din Ahmad's totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 
rerishtah's, are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of 
even hundreds thej^ display. 

Tomb of Sultan 'Ala-ud-dm. I repaired this, and furnished it "with sandal- 
wood doors. I repaired tlie wall of the dbdurkhduah^ and the west wall of the 
mosque, which is within the college, and I also made good the te^selated pave- 
ment {fa)\sh-i fn'Hhth). 

Tomb of Sultan Kutb-ud-din and the (other) sons of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din, viz.. 
Khizr Khan, Shadi Ivlian, Farid Khan, SuHan Shahab-ud-din, Sikandar Khan, 
Muhammad Khan, ’Usman Khiiii, and his grand.Nons, and the sons of his grand- 
sons. The tombs of these I repaired and renovated. • 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of the tomb of 
Shaikli-ul Islam Kizhm^ul hakk wa-ud-din, wliicli were made of sandal-wood. 
I hung up the golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the 
dome ; and I built a meeting-room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik Taj-ul Mulk Kafuri, the great ivaztr of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din. 
He V as a most wise and intelligent minister, and acquired many countries, on 
whicli the horses of former sovereigns had never placed their hoofs, and caused 
the khuiha of Sultan ’Ala-ud-din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been levelled with the ground, and his tomb laid low. I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a devoted and faithful subject. 

Tl'e Ikiru-J dmcui, or ‘ house of rest.’ This is the bed and resting place of 
great men. T had new sandal-wood doors made for it, and over tlie tombs of 
thf'se distinguished men 1 had curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges was provided 
from their ancient endowments. 

Jahdn-pamih. This foundation of ^be late SuUan Muhammad Shah, my kind 
patron, by whose bounty I was reared and educated, I restored. 

All the fortiheations which had been built by former Sovereigns at Dehli I 
repaired. 

I was enabled by God’s help to build a Ddni-sh s/iifd, or ‘hospital,’ for the 
benefit of every one, of high or low degree, who was suddenly attacked by illness 
and overcome by suffering. Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to 
attend to the cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost of 
the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. All sick persons, 
residents and travellers, gentle and simple, bond and free, resort thither ; their 
maladies are treated, and, under God’s blessing, tliey are cured*” -^Futiihat-i 
Firuz Shfihi, translated in Elliot’s Historians, iii. S‘B2. 
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Among the many works of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firuz Shah’s exploits which claim 
especial notice irr this place — two of them as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third ^s 
having given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day. The first 
of these operations was the remhval of the Court to the new 
city of Firdzabad, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Tndrapat ('^Tndiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firiiz Shah’s Lat Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kushk Shikar Shah Fukeer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships.^ The second en- 
terprise, which possesses considerable anti'|uarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or LdU of xisoka 
from their normal sites near Khizrabad and 3Ieerut respec- 
tively, and their erection, the on^^in the Kuslik of Firuz- 
abad and the other in the Kushk-i Shikar." Both these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of the earliest-known 
archaic Pali characters, embodying the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 b.c.). The 
Khizrabad pillar also bears on its surface a later inscription 
of Visala-deva, Vlgraha . dated in Samvat 1220 (a.d. 

1164).^ On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 

V 

1 Sharns-i-Siraj ’Afif ; Elliot’s Historians, iii. 303. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. 324; Journal Arcli. Soc. Dehli (1849), p. 29. 

^ Cokhrooke, Asiatic Koscarches, viii. 13tj; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 
xxxii. ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 32o. There is an engraving of Firuz Shah’s Kotila, 
with the column standing in the centre, copied from a drawing'’'made in 1797, 
published in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Pesearches, p. 180. See also vol. 
i. p. 379. ^ . 

“ The golden pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces^ but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
ciwn every-day writing in the prototj^pe of sixteen centuries 
anterior use,^ and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archaeologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphaliet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modern derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over the entire continent of India, and to have pene- 
trated into proximate lands, whei^e the modern representa- 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 

Though the c^ntutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencif^ incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark or more refined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 

in of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very high 

polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. Its upper diameter is 25’3 inches, 
and its lower diameter 38*8 inches.” $ • 

The second of Asoku’s Dehli pillars is now lying in five pieces near Hindu 
Rao s house, on the top of the hill to the N.W. of Shahjahanab^. The whole 
length of these pieces was 32| feet — upper diameter, 29| inches ; lower diameter’ 
33-44.--Gen. Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862, pp. 17, 19. 

A somewhat similar Monolith waj erected by Firuz in the Fort of Hissar.— 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 429. 

^ It is easy J;o understand the difliculty these unimaginative interpreters may 
have felt with the old L^t alphabet ; but they must have been more than orui- 
narily obtuse or intentionally reticent if they failed to read the inscription of Yisala 
Deva, the characters of which are but little removed from the more reefnt varieties 
then current in the land. 
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Soiitlierii*palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now in use from Sind to Annam, however seemingly dis- 
cordant, must all 'confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of the Pre- Aryan indigenes, the 
earliest extant example of which, in its lapidary or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 b.c.^ 
The most important feat of T’lriiz Shah’s reign was, how- 
ever, the c«*nstruction of a double system of canals to supply 
his new city of Hissar Firiizah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege ; the former 
branch, but little modified, still supplies our British subjects 
in the ^nineteenth century along the full 200 miles of its 
ancient banks. The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karnal, can still bo indicated from 
Bupar to Sirhind.- The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by Col. Colvin in 1833,^ and may be -fol- 
lowed on the modern maps from Jladshah Mahal at the 
debouchement of the river from the outer range of the Hima- 
laya, by Chichroli and Buriah to Karnal,^ throtigh the cut- 


’ J.R.A.S. i., N.S., p. 46G. 

^ “Line of levels between the Jumna and Satlage Eivers/’ — Lieut. Baker, Jour. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1840, p. 688, 

3 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 183^3, p. 105. t 

,'[var. '-r^ 

— Shams-i-Skhj 'Afif MS. 

We have a curious antiquaHan document connected with the history of Firdz 
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ting below Uncha Samana, into tbe eastern branpb of tbe 
Chitang river/ near Sufidiin, and thence through the old 
bed of the Chitang to Hansi and Hissar. ^ The introduction 
qf the water of this canal into the ^city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan of Col. Mackenzie as 
the ancient canal of Firoz Shah/’ dates in reality only from 
the time of ’Ali Murdan Kluin, early in the 17th century. 

• 

Shah’s canals, in the form of an official Hanad or grant of the Emperor Akbar, 
dated A. II. 978, the opening of which specifies “ the Chitang Naddi, by which 
Efruz Shah Badshah, 210 years ago, brought water from the ndldfi and drains 
ill the vicinity of Shdhaurah, at the foot of the hills to Hansi and Ilisshr.” — Col, 
Yule, Jour. As. Soc. Beng«l, '’846, p. 214. Col. Yule adds in a note, “*Sadhaurah 
is a town in the Ambal^h district, about twenty miles west of the Jumna. The 
river flowing past fh'ulhaurah is the Markanda, but the sources of the Chitang are 
only seven or eight miles distant.” 

Firuz’s other great w'ork for the supply of water for the environs of Dehli, 
we have only casual mention Timur, who, in sjieaking of tbe capture of the 
Fort of Ze;//, describes it as situated between the two rivers Jumna and Hindun, 
the latter of wh4;h is stated to be a large canal constructed by Firuz Shah, taken 
from the Kalanadi, and connected with the Jumna opposite Firdzabhd. 

See also Col. Colvin’s Notice, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 111. 

1 The Chitang was one of the sacred rivers of the Brahmans, embalmed in 
‘ Manu,’ as “between the two divine rivers S(rr((swati and Ih'iiihadivaii {Gh.itang), 
lies thv tract of land which the sa^ges have named Brahmdvarta, U cause it was 
frequented by gods” (ii. 17). Kuraksketra (modern Dehli), Matstja (on the 
Jumna), Panchdla {Karnjakuhja^ Kinauj), Stir a se7ia (MathuiA), form the 

region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from Brahmhvarta” (ii. 19). See also 
Dr , J. Muir, J.R.A.S. ii., N.S., pp. 12, 18 ; 'Wilson, Megha Duts^ pp. 356-7-8. 

The improved texts and translations of Timur’s memoirs, now available, enable 
us to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti, wffiich projes to be 
identical with that of the modern towm of Sirsah, lat. 29° 3F, long. 75"" 5'. We 
can readily follow Timur’s march "upwards from Bhatnir to Sirsah, towards 
Fath^bad, Agrowah, and onwards to Firdz Shhh’s canal works about Sufiddnt 
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COINS BEAEING THE- CONJOINED NAMES OF FIEFM 
SHA'H AND HIS SON PATH KHAN. 

Firuz Shall, ill-fitted as he wa^'in many respects to fill an 
Oriental thrpne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more determined minds; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly e£5- 
cient Hindu administrators, Khan-i- Jahdn, father and son, of 
that designation, who for 37 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
* Sultan employed himself in the exercise of liis taste for build- 
ing, the laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
estate.^ Some such feeling of the need of political support 

1 I have previously adverted to the innate resources of India. The following 
incident is highly illustrative, as showing the accumulations it was possible 
to get together during the lifetime of a single prosperous slave : — “The 
great wealth of Tmud-ud-din has already been spoken of, it amounted to 
krors. The author was told that on one occasion bags were required for con- 
taining the coin, and 2,500 tankahsw’vm expended in the purchase of the material, 
the cost of each bag being iom j Hals. .... When the accounts were brought 
before Jmad-ul-Muik, he objected to this extravagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in the ground and the money placed therein. . 
There were many rich khans and*" maliks in the time of Firuz Shah, but no five 
of them possessed the wealth of this one noble. It is said that he amassed 
thirteen krors (of tankahs) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], but was avid in the 
acquisition of more. He held the fief of Eapri, and looked very vigilantly after 
it. The^clerks of the Exchequer {diwdn-i wazdrat) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to account, so' that in the course of years a large 
balance was due by him. This fact became- known to the Sulthn. . . . When 
Hm^d-ul-Mulk heard about the inquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
which he himself presented to the Sultfin, who read it without making any 

observation, an^ returned it One day Tmfid-ul-Mulk brought a kror 

(of tankahs) [10^000,000 =£1,090,000] to Court, and when the Sultan cried out, 
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may have led him to invest his son, Fath Khanf with the 
insignia of royalty so early as a.h. 760/ and to adopt the 
unusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction with 
kis own, on the public currency. Extant money also seems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Fath Khan’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abiibakr, fefentually succeeded to the masnad 
on the death of Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, the son o£Fath Khan, 
in a.h. 791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in the government, a similar numis- 
matic manifestation of Vice-regency was made. 

Fath Khan was so effectively recognized as the h^ir-appa- 
rent, that •we find the Egyptian Khalif FatJi A1 M’utazid 
billah^ forwarding him a special robe of honour on the occa- 
sion of Firuz Shah’s investiture;^ and the coins themselves, 
though undated, bear record of this Pontiff’s name and that 
of his successor, Abu Abdallah.^ 

‘ Bashir, what is tliis r’ he replied that it was a small contribution [chizi 'alufah) 
for the use of the servants of the Court.” — Elliot’s Historians, vol. hi. p. 372. 

^ Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 451. 

^ The sixth of his line. Date of inauguration, a.h. 753. See p. 258 ante. 

^ The third chapter of the fourth book of Shams-i-Siraj ’Afifs Tkrikh-i-Firdz 
Shahi contains a detailed account ^f the arrival at Dehli of the emissaries of the 
Khalif, bearers 

of a KhiVat for Firuz Shah. TL% narrative'^ enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Sultan in the voluntary act of the Khalif, as contrasted with the 
solicitation which had secured a similar concession for Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
The title bestowed upon the Sulthn on this occasion, and >vhich he himself repeats 
with pride in his own autobiograjiJjy, w^as ^ AHavI I Firuz does not use 

this title on his coins, but, as has been seen, adopts the more imposing warrior 
title of the Jtirly days of Mahmud of Ghazni “S\vord 

of the Commander of the Faithful.” The Shhhzadah Fath Khhn and the vazir 
Khhn Jahhu were invested with KhiVats at the same time. . ^ 

^ JSTo. 7. Accession, a.h. 763. t 
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Fatli Kfedn died in 776 a.h., and was buried in state by 
bis father, who, with pious care, erected near his tomb, known 
as the Kadam Sharif, a dependent Mosque and a Madrasah ; 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, which exists to this day.^^ 


Cojns of Firiiz Shah and Fath Khan. 

Ko. 240. Gold. Weight? *168 grs. Unique. 






* » ^ 
4 “ II 







The letters of the legends of these coins are very imperfectly 
formed, and the words are arranged wdth but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is alJ;ogether wild in its tenor. 


Ko. 241. Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
Obverse — ^ 

Reverse — ^ 

<d!b 

* I 

Ko. 242. Silver and Copper. Weight, 138 grs. Bare. 
« Obverse as in Ko. 241. 

Reverse d.i?fcXL>> dJJi 

f 

Ko. 243. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs^ 
Smaller coins of similar types. 

i*Syud Ahmad, p. ^7 ; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p, 411. 
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Fo. 244. Silver and Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Yariety#of No. 241. 

OhuBTSB-— \ ^ ^ ^ ^ JX/^ 

* Reverse as No. 242. 


COINS BEARING TH1? JOINT NAMES OE EIRU'Z 
AND HIS SON ZAEAR. 

The special coins of Firiiz Shah, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require but brief notice after the 
combinations already brought under review in th^ parallel 
instance of the binominal coins of Fath Khan. It will be 
seen that the}^ 'constitute a very complete series in the various 
metals, and, though usually undated, they may be taken, in 
tneir material form, to represent a fairly sustained and con- 
tinuous issue. Unlik^^he pieces of the elder brother, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the coins of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and in so 
far fully bear out the declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage. There is one point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear- 
ance of the date of 791 a.i^ on No. 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave ; but we have already 
had experience of the unreserve with which the^Dehli mint- 
masters latterly put forth posthumous coins, under the pos- 
sibly double aim of utiliz) 4 ;ig the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on tTie newly-sunk die of the reverse, as well as in .the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific coinage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public al large. 
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!N’o. 245. < Gold. Weight, 168*4 grs. Unique. Col. Guthrie. 



^ i 1 1 ^ ) 

4— 


■i C .iii i l l ? 


No. 246. SilTer(?). Weight, 140 grs. New variety. 
Mr. E. C. Eaylcy. 

Obverse — 

j^ieverse ^ ^ 1 \ 


No. 247 (pi. iv. fig. 116). Silver and Co2)per. "Weight, 136 grs. 

A.H. 791. 

Obverse — (JUj^As^r ^ 

Reverse — <L-LJ1 Ju.d 


No. 248 (pi. iv. fig. 124). Silver and Copper. Weight, 78 grs. 


iXj It 

c 


^Lwj 
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Ko. 249. Copper. Weight, 78 grs. ^7ew Tariety. 



A— Ll^ y\ 




Twenti-first King (a.h. 790—791 ; a.d. 1388—1388). 


Ghlas-ud-din TugUak Shall II., the son of Fajh Khan, 
was formally appointed successor to the throne, and invested 
with the divcc^ a*dministration of the State, on the defeat of 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad bin Firuz, in a.h. 789. Imme- 
di..tcly on Firiiz’s death, on the 18th Ramazan, 790 a.h., he 
assumed the full insigjnia of royalty. His earliest efforts 
were directed towards the capture of the late associate king, 
the Shdhzdilah Muhammad, but his generals were unsuccess- 
ful in their pursuit, and after some manoeuvcring in the hills 
of Sirmur, the Rrince made good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of Nagarkdt, where he was permitted to renmin undis- 
turbed. 

In the mean time Tugjjilak Shaji had been surrendering 
himself to unbridled dissipation in his capital, leaving the 
management of the kingdom to the chance cptBces of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded. Eventually a partj'^, 
headed by the Naib Vaz^r, Ruhi Chand, put forward Abu- 
bakr Shah, the son of Zafar Khan, as a claimant for the 
throne ; and Tughlak Shah, in attempting to escape from.his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on the 
21st of Safar, a.h. 791. 
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No. 250 (pi. iv. fig. 126). 

vV ix-JU. 


Silver and Copper. "Weight, 136 grs. 
A.H. 790. 


<=L' 


ILL 




No. 251. Silver and Copper (the silver predominates). 
Weight, 164 grs. New variety, a.h. 790. 




vV 


^LLL 


No. 252. Silver and Copper, ^'^^eight, 80 grs. 
Okwse— LL jirL ^ILL isL 
Reverse — dJJt y \ 


No. 253.# Silver and Copper (excess of copper). Weight, 50 grs. 
New variety, a.h. ^ 90 . 


<d!l 




j-^LLL 


No. 254. Copper Weight, 68 grains. 
Obverse — ^ILL 
Reverse-^ jL> 


AB0BAKR BIN ZAFAE KHAN. 


Twenty-second KfNO (a.h. 791-792; I.d. 1388-1389). 

• * 

Rukn Chand having raised Abubakr bin Zafar Kban to the 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime nfinister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied life ambition, and he shortly pro- 
ceeded to intrigue, with a view to supplant his o^n nominee ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abubakr, getting in- 
formation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, v'ith many of those upon whose support he had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in th^ capital ; 
but the murder of Sul'an Shah, the governor of Samana, 
encouraged ]\Iuhammad Shah to issue from his strong- 
hold of Nagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
P^'hli. In the irregular engagements which took ‘pl^c© 
Finizabad, Muhamma!d.,Shah was unsuccessful, and retired 
ii, 0 the Doiib ; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, with a similar result ; a third time he 
tr:. d his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
his son), with an equal want of success. The Sultan, how- 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an effectual 
mam ;r, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents ; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in Jumada’l awwal, 792 a.h., Muhammad absolutely 
made his way into the city, from which, howeirer, he was 
speedily ejected. Shortly after this, Islam Khan, one of the 
most prominent of the old^Fir iz Shahi adherents, quarrelled 
with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sult^tn’s case now became hopeless, and on the 19th 
Kamazdn, 792 a.h., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch at FiruzabM, and Abubakr, after some 
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ineffectual fighting, in Muharram, 793 a.h., surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at Meerut. 


No. 255 (pi. iv. fig. *129). Silver and Copper. Weight, 134 grs. 
a.h. 791, 792, 793. 


^ i\ 


ili) 


No. 256. Silver and Copper. Weight, 47 grs. Small coin. 
Obverse and reverse legends similar to No. 255. 


No. 257. Copper. Weight, 114 gr\ a.h. 792 
Diverse — In a square area, 

Margiyi — 

Reverse — T j^\ 


No. 258. Copper. Weight, 155 grs. Imperfect. 
Diverse — In a circular area, 

Margin— 

Reverse as No. 257. 


No. 259. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 

.u 




New variety, a.h. 792. 

^ *1 ^ ^ I 


ABUBAKR BIN ZAFAR KHAN. 




?05 


Ko. 260. Copper. Weight, 58 grs. • 
Obverse — yiio 

Reverse — y^\ 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OF ABUBAKR. 


One specimen of the coins of the identical type hTo. 260 is dated in 
clearly formed figures 813 a.h. (My cabinet.) 


Twenty-thjrd King (a.h. 792; a.d. 1389). 

The Shahzadah Muhammad Khan, son of Firuz, defeated 
the arrogant Vazir Khan-i-Jahan, in Rajah, a.h. 789, and 
in the month of Shabam j^e was associated with his father in 
the government of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sultan did not permit him efficiently to control.^ The 


1 This appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
regal inauguration. The khuthah was read in the names of the two kings 

Thrikh-i Mubarak Shhhi MS. (J^^^ 


Sbams-i-Sirhj ’Afif makes also an incidental reference to this d^ntemporary 
nomination. Book i. cap. 18. “ On the names used in the khuthah. It had been 

a rule among the Sultans of H^hli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sa^Jbaths and festivals, and no reference was 
made to former Sulthns. When Sulthn Firdz came to the throne, they were 
about to follow t?le same rule, and to mention his name only in the khuthah 
but he disapproved of the omission of former kings, and ordered that a khuthah 
should he said first in the names of those kings, and then one in which his own 
name should he mentioned. In accordance with thin decree, the Sultfins in the 
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Prince was, however, unable to maintain his position in the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmur, where he 
was able to hold* his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak Shah II. After the accession of Abubakr, 
he obtained possession of Samana, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of* Toyalty (6th Rabi/ul akhir, 
791 A.H.)^ and further to attack Abubakr at Firuzabad in 
JumadaS awwal, 791 a.h. In this attempt he failed; but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and aorain encountered 
Abiibakr at Kandali, in Shaban of the same year, with a 
similar want of success. A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Humayun, met the 
Sultanas army near Paniput (in Muharram, 792 a.h.). Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abubakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage. His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Islam Khan, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the Slaves of Firiiz Shah,’* 
who quarrelled with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramazan, 792 a.h., the son of Firuz 
once again entered Dehli as its 'Sultan. 


following list were specially' selected to 'be named in the khutbahi—l. SuMn 
Shahhb-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam; 2. Shams-ud-din Altamsh ; 3. Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmhd; 4. Ghias-ud-din Lalban ; 6. Jalhl-ud-din Firuz ; 6. ’Alh-ud-d£n 
Muhammad Khiljt ; 7. Kutb-ud-din Mubhrak ; 8. Ghihs-ud-din Tughlak Shhh ; 
9. Suit hn Muhammad ; 10. Firuz Shhh. Two names were selected to be 
mentioned after that of Sultan Firuz ShA\, viz., Muhammad bin Firuz Shtih and 
his son ’Ala-ud-din Sikaridar Shah ; and till the end of the reign these names 
^were mentioned in the prayers. . . . ’’—Elliot’s Historians, iil. 292, and MSS. 
This last name is clearly an interpolation of the author’s as his work progressed 
under succq^^ding kings. He speaks, in a subsequent passage, of Timdi’s admiring 
the monuments of Dehli in. 801 a.h. (p. 353). 
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In 794 A.H., Harsing, the Eaja of Etawah, and other Hindu 
Zamindars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isldm 
Khan, and the Sultdn himself proceeded to Etawah and de- 
molished the Fort ; from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new city at 
Jalesur,^ to which he gave the designation of Mnhammadabad. 
Suspicions having been forntjnted as to the fidelity of Islam 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the^ false testi- 
mony of his own nephew, Jdjiin^ an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khwajah Jahan was appointed Vazir in his stead. 

In 795 A.H., the Sultan defeated Bahadur Kahir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on his return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever in Pwabi’ul al5iir, a.h. 798. 


Colly’S OF Muhammad dix Fiktjz as Joint King. 

Kg. 261 (pi. iv. fig. 13^). Impure Silver. 'Weight, 167 grs. 

A.H. 790. • 

Olverse — 

( Centre, 

( Margin, 

Ko. 262. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Unique. My cabinet. 
Ohverse — 

Reverse — ^JlkL? * 


The specimen of No. 265, date(^ 790 a.h., must also be accepted as 
having formed an example of the Eegency currency. 


1 Niz^m-ud-lin Ahmad 
Thrikh-i Mubhrak Shahi has , 


and Ferishtah has , but the 
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No. 263. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 



No. 264 (pi. It. fig. 134). Silver. Weight, 173 grs. 
(Marsden, Nos. dccxix., dccxxii., B.M.). 

A second. Weight, 171-5 grs. Mr. E. C. Bayley. A.n. 793. 

Reverse— 141 ^ ^ 


No. 265. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 
A.H. 790, 79S, 794. 


^ )\ ^ 






A t 


No. 266. Copper. Weight, ^140 grs. a.h. 798, 794. 
( Centre, 

Obverse j ^ 

^ Margin, 

‘ Reverse — 


<L 
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MUHAMMAD BIN FIBOZ SHAH. 

No. 267. Copper. Weight, 68*6 grains. Small coins. 
A.H. 79S, 794, 795. 




liA.sr* 




Jb J 


v^r 





ISTo. 268. Copper. Weight, 30 grs. exact weight. 






No. 269 . Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
OhvcTse — 

HeveTSB’^ 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN rmUZ. 
No. 270. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.h. 817, ^1^^ 


(B.M. and my cabinet.) 


cuiUo- 

A^A 




; \ U I 


1 Marsden detected these exceptional dates on his own coins. He says, “Yet 
a difficulty, that I am quite unable to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceive, in characters rude indeed, hut sufficiently distinct 
the numeral figures a|v 817 on one, and .|a (8)18 0 ^ a second” (p. 542). 
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No. 271. Copper. Similar to No. 267. a.h. 801, 804. 

These later specimens vary in the substitution of in the place 

, of ^jUaLj . 

There are no extant inscriptions bearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Firuz ; but the erection of his father s tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz-i Khas, which is ordinarily attri- 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
while the outer band or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bin Biihlol Lodi, who seems, 
in the spirit of Firuz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice,' with many other monuments of Dehli, in 913 a.h. 
Both these inscriptions are stuccoed in -Indian Chunam, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto-relievo, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, have suffered considerably from the combined effects 
of time and climate. The following words may, however, 
still be Iraced in the primary legend : — 

1 ^ ^ ^ 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Shah’s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Shah. 

1 Syud Ahmad, facsimile, No. 23, pp. 32, 41, 61; Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 415. Timur mentions this tomb in his memoirs, and expresses his admiration 
of the reservoir, which he describes as a hi w-shot square. Petis de la Croix, cap. 
xix. Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 441, 501. The site of this tank is not marked 
on the accoi!»panying plan; it may possibly have reverted to a similar state of 
disrepair to that which Firuz speaks of (p. 290) when the first English survey 
was made. The adjoining village still goes by the^ name of Hauz-i Khas. 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 81. 
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Twenty-fourth King (a.h. 795 ; a.d. 1392^. 

Humayiin, the soa of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of-Sikandar Shah. The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcement, that he attained regal honours, and en- 
joyed them for the brief spacS of forty-five days.i 
• '* 

No. 272. Silver and Copper mixed. Weight, 142 grs. a.h. 795. 

Obverse— 

Eecerse—iej'i^ 

No. 273. Uopper. Weiglit, 134 grs. a.h. 79d. 

^ Ceptre, 

Obverse . 

^ Margin^ 

Reverse — 

No. 274 (pi. iv. fig. 142). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 79§. 

Obverse — ^Ual— ■ 

Reverse — vjo 

No. 275. Copper. Wsight, 30 grs. (exact weight). 


1 From tlie 17tli of Eabi’ul awwal, when his father died, or, more exactl) , 
from the 19th, when he aseended the throne, to the 5th of Jumhdal awwal, 
795 a.h. -Tabakht-i-Akbari MS. 
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Twenty-fifth King (a.h. 795-815 ; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feeble inheritors of Firiiz Shdh’s family honours, 

# . 

Mahmud bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
— a very shadow of a king. The earliest recognition of his 

r 

nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens ; and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections, which sprang up on 
all sides. Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the vazir, Khwajah Jahan, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpiir. In 797 a.h., a new claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’aadat Khan,^ in the person of Nusrat 

1 

^ S^ajidat Kh^n, one of the leading nobles of Mahmud Shhh’s newly im- 
provised Court, accompanied the Sultan in his expedition to Gwalior, in 796 a.h., 
and discovering a plot against his own life, quickly disposed of the leading 
conspirators, with the exception of Mulld Ikbal Khan, who was destined to play 
so prominent a part in the events of the period, and who succeeded in escaping to 
Dehli, where he joined Mukarrab Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
metropolis. In the strange turns of Indian, politics, S’aadat Khan, carrying the 
Sultan with him, proceeded to besiege Dehli ; but some delay occurring in its 
capture, the Sulthn was induce^ to take refuge within the walls. This encouraged 
the besieged to risk a battle, in which they were signally defeated ; but S’ahdat 
Khhn was not sufficiently strong tc capture the place, so he hit upon the novel 
expedient of Getting up a king of his own, and selected Nusrat Khan, who stood 
in the same family relationship to Firdz as Mahmud himself, and duly in- 
stalled him as king in the city of Firuzabhd. Some of the old slaves of Firdz 
Shah and other influential parties in that town having made overtures to 
Mahmdd, S’ahdat Khan found his position untenable, and retod with a scanty 
fallowing within the walls of Dehli. Mukarrab Khhn pretended* to receive him 
with amity and overt attention, but took an early opportunity of putting him to 
death. , • 
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Kh^n, a son of Fatli Khan, and grandson of Firuz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of^ the new 
capital of Firuz^bad, while Mahmud and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli.^ In this anomalous 
coWition matters continued for the* space of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire:® meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions. At length, MuUii Ikbal Khan, who, in 
fit keeping with the whole of this strange state of political 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, for the time, ruined Nusrat Shah, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmud, 
in whose name he, thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir- 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by the 
advance of the celebrated Timur.® The defeat of the Indian 

1 Under MukarrabKhin.BahaSurNahir had charge of 0?rfDehli(aj./^^a), 

and Mullii Ikbhl Khan commanded the Fort of Si'rl, the intermediate Jahhn-panhh 
constituted the more open royal head-quarters. -Tarikh-i Muhhrak Shhhi. ^ 

2 Mahmhd’s districts at this period are specified ns— 1. The Dofib (or portions 
of it S.E. of Dehli) ; 2. Samhal ; 3. I’aniput ; 4. Jbujhur ; and 5. Eohtak.— 
Ttirikh-i Mubtak Sh^bi MS. 

2 Timtir, in his autobiography entitled “Malfuzat-i-Timhri,” contributes much 
curious information as to the stdle o£ India at the period of his invasion. Many 
of the details regarding the routes and the distribution of the strong places arc of 
considerable interest ; but his account of the capture of Dehli claims distinct 
notice. He tells us that in the engagement with the forces of Mahmud and 
Mullii Ikbal Khhn, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and showed no 
want of courage. He goes on to describe his entry into the capital and his spcciM 
directions that the lihutbah should be repeated in his name “in the pulpits and 
mosques of the city of Dehli;” and he relates, with an evident feeling of the 
need of justification, the sack and utt?r ruin of the three towns, and the ruthless 
extermination of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to give no less than 
five very insufifeient reasons. His narrative proceeds-” By the will of God, aud 
by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehli, by name Sin, 
Jah&n-panfih, and Old Dehli, had been plundered. The khuM ^f my sove- 
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army, tlie surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Debli 
followed*; and, for five days, the Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting while his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citizens of the ill-fated city ; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate in the barbarian mind, on the day of his departure 
he ofiered up to the Divine Majesty his sincere and humble 
tribute of grateful praise.’’ ^ 

The capital of Hindustan remained in a state of com- 
plete anai^bhy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for the space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Shah, and shortly afterwards 

r 

reignty, which is an assurance of safety and protection, ^had been read in the city. 
It was therefore ray earnest wash that no evil might happen to the people of the 
place. But it was ordained by God that the city should be ruined. He therefore 
inspired the infidel inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate w'hich was inevitable. When my mind was no longer oc- 
cupied with the destruction of the people of D^hft, I took a ride round the cities. 
Siri is a round city {shahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by 
fortifications iJeaVah)^ built of stone and brick, and they arc very strong. Old 
Dehli also has a similar strong fort, but it is larger than that of Siri. From the 
fort of Siri to that of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jahan-panah is situated in the 
midst of the inhabited city (shahr-i-dbdddn). The fortifications of the three cities 
have thirty gates. Jahan-panah has thirteen;^ gates, seven on the south side 
bearing towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the west. 
Siri has seven gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside towards 
Jahan-panfih. The fortifications of Old 4^ehli have ten gates, some opening to 
the exterior and some towards the interior of the city. AVhen I was tired of 
examining tlfe city, I went into the Masjid-i-jdmi\ where a congregation was 
assembled of saiyids^ lawyers, shaikhs^ and other of the principal Musulmfins, 
with the inhabitants of their parts of the city, to whom they had been a protec- 
tion and defence. I appointed an oflBicer toi protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance.” — Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 447. See also Zafar 
Nfijnah, p. 502, ibid . ; and Petis de la Croix’s translation, book i/. cap. xx. 

1 Price’s Muhammadan History, iii. p. 267. This futile ceremony took place 
in Firdz Sh&h’s Mosque in Firdzkb^id. 
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it again passed into the hands of Mullu Ikbal Khan, whose 
sway at this time extended but little beyond its walls ; the 
i)rovinces being, in effect, independent under their severd 
governors, who, one and all, held themselves as kings. Ikbal 
Khan, nevertheless, succeeded in gradually enlarging his 
boundaries; and in 804 a.h. was joined by Mahmud (who bad 
fled at the sack of Dehli to Gujarat), on whom be amiably 
bestowed bis countenance and protection. Ikbal Khan now 
undertook an expedition against Ibrahim Shah Sl^arki, the 
Sultan of Jaunpiir, who hf^ lately succeeded bis brother Mu- 
barak; and Mahmud, thinking to improve bis position, deserted 
bis guardian, and went over to Ibrahim. He was, however, 
received with but gmall encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both pa;;^ies to establish himself as a sort of local 
king of Kanauj. On the death of Ikbal Klmn, which took 
place in an action with Kbizr Khan, the governor of Multan, 
in Jumada’l awwal, 808 a.h., Mahmud was again invited to 
Debli by Daulat Khan *L6(U and other men of influence ; 
but “deficient both in sense and courage,” he made but 
little profit of bis restored rights; and, surrendering him- 
self to dissipation, be unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 

1 Distribution of the Pathan Empire after the Invasion of Timur in 
A.H. 801 ; A.H. 139§. 


Mullu Ikbal Kb^iii ifehli and the Doab. 

ZafarKh^n Gujarat. ^ 

Kbizr Kban Multbn, Daibalpdr, Sind wj)- 

Mabmdd Kbbn Mabbbab, Kblpi. 

Kbwbjab-i Jabbn Kanauj, Oude, Karrab, Dalamau, Sundalab, 

• Babraicb, Babbr, Jaunpur. 

Dilbwar Kbbn Dbar. 

Gbblib Kb^ Sambnab. 

Sbams Kban Bibna. 

Tbrikb-i Mubbrak Sbbbi MS. * j 
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which still confessed a nominal allegiance to the throne of 
Dehli. Mahmud died in Rajah, 815 a.h. 


No. 276 (pL iv. fig. 143). 



4 — 1 — lusScL 


Weight, 174 grs. 

H 

^'Li» 4 X^Ls: yj\ 


No. 277 (pi. iv. fig. 144). Silver (impure)- Weight, 141 grs. 
A.H. 795, 796, 

Obverse-^ 

^ *1 vV-^^ f*- Ag-^1 <4 ] 


No. 278. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 798, 800, 804, ^18, 815. 

c Centre, 

Obverse J 

' Margin,. ^0 

Reverse — Air 

No. 279. Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

* Obverse — Legend as in No. 277. 

Severse—izils. AiJii!! 
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No. 280 (pi. iv. fig. 147). Copper. Weight, 68 grs. a.h. 795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816,^ Posthumous coin; several 
• examples of this date are known). , 

Reverse — 




No. 281. Copper. Weight, 32 grs. * . 


c:jjAssr 





1 The date of the dcatk of Mahrafid is fixed by Ferishtah in ZiT k’adah, 
814 A.H. ; and the assiVion of power by Daulat Khin L6di is afiirmed, by the 
same author, to have taken place on the 1st of Muharram, 816 a.h. A difficulty 
is suggested in the very fact of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
having, as thus stated, remaiSci for nearly fourteen months without even a 
nominal ruler. This anomaly is not attempted to bo met by the compiler in ques- 
tion, nor is even its existence noticed by subsequent commentators. (See Bom- 
bay ’text, i. p. 292; Briggs, vol. i. p. 504; Elpbinstone, vol. ii. p. 80.) 

The point at issue seems to be authoritatively set at rest by the author^ of 
ite Thrikh-i Mubarak Slffibi, who is very full and elaborate in his dates bcanng 
7pon the eonfiieting events of this trqubled period, when a king’s life was other- 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance. His text is most clear as to the 
month of Eajab, a.h. 815, and he add^cmphatically- 
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THE COINS OF NUSRAT SHAH. , 

Twenty-sixth King (a.h. 797 ; a.d. 1395). 

The history of the partial sovereignty of Kusrat Shah, 
dating from Eabi’ul awwal, a.h. 797, including both his three 
years^ possession of Firuzabad and his momentary occupa- 
tion of the metropolis after th^ departure of Timur, has been 
sufficiently adverted to in the notice of the reign of Mahmud. 

rrom^8'b2 a.h. Nusrat Shah appears to have been lost sight 
of by Indian historians. 

Ko. 282. Copper. "\Veight, 143 grs. 

< 01 verse — 

Jxeverse ^ 

Ko. 283. Copper. "Weight, 57 grs. 

Obverse — ^IkL^ 

Reverse — J\d 

Ko. 284 (pi. iv. fig. 150). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 

A.H. 797 , 798. 

Obverse as above. % 

Reverse — V ] V ciCUSl 

* f 

Ko. 285 (pi. V. fig. 151). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 807. 
t Similar to Ko. 284. 

This coin, though it can scarcely be pronounced to be posthumous, 
in our present ignorance of the evelitual fate of Kusrat Shah, seems 
to have been an adaptation of an old obverse to a new reverse, which 
♦ latter correctly declares the date of issue — a matter held to be of 
some importance, it will be seen, in estimating the good faith and 
responsfbility of the pa^ty immediately in charge of the mint. 
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Jam’i MosAe at jAUNPtJR. 

From Fergussoa’s Handbook of Architecture, vol. ii. p. 661. 
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LOCAL COINS OF JAUNPITR. 

t 

In the introductory divisions of this work I have had 
occasion to trace the absorption of native states and the co-* 
incident adaptation of their currencies to the new phase of 
the political supremacy of the Dehli Pathans. The period 

m 
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has noWfbeen reached in the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider- 
able progress, and the coins of local governors, or their suc- 
cessors, who had achieved independence, began to obtrrde 
themselves in the general circulation. I do not propose to 
follow out ther minor gradations of these local mintages ; but 
where opportunities offer, I n5ay, perhaps, advantageously 
notice repi^esentative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the niore important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control. 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of the Sultdns of Jaunpiir, whose reigning representative, 
Ibrdhim*, has been already noticed in connexion with the 
affairs of Mahmud and Mullii Ikbdl Khan. 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kings of Jaunpur, with their dates of accession : — 


The Kings of Jaunpijr. 


796 

802 

804 

844 

862 

862 

879 


1393 Khwajah-i-Jahan, vazir of Muhammad bin Pfruz. 

1399 Mubarak Shah, his adopted son L— 

1401 Ibrahim Shah SJiarU. 

1440 Mahmud Shah bin Ibrahim Shah. 

1457 Muhammad Shah (Bhikun Khan) bin Mahmud. 

1457 Husain Shah (defeated by Buhlol Lodi in 879 a.h.^). 
1474 Barbak bin Buhlol Lodi placed in charge of Jaunpur. 
On Buhlol Lodi^s death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 
^ Buhlol, but is defeated in a.h. 881, when Jaunpur 
again becomes subject to Dehli. 


1 Husain i^ permitted to retain some outlying districts, and finally seeks refuge 
with *Ala-ftd-din of Bengal. 
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• THE JATJNPUR MINT. g 

Specimen Coin or the JaenpIje Mini. * 

No. 286. SHver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 






Obverse-i:^ CUjU. ^ILL jLi 
£evme~A]/^ 

Mai-sden has engraved and described a very full list of Jaunpur 
coins, comprising the subjoined series (1-6), which I improve 

^ ^ 0 • uthrie s rich collection ; the latter specimens are dis- 
criminated by italic lett'ers (a-h) 

1. Gtld. Weight, 148-5 grs. B.M. 

ti.^1 C--1 

( Margin, • . • . 

«. Gold. Weight, 177-3 grs. a.h. 840. Col. Guthrie. 

The chief peculiarity of this gold coinage is the elongation of the down strokes 
of the leading letters on the obverse, so that the upper surface presents a similarity 
to a modern Org.0 front, with its arra^ of parallel pipes; the characters of thi 
legends are also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out- 
lines, in a manner altogether unworthy (|f a civilized hunt. 

2. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 grs. PI. xxxvii. fig. uoeg. 
a.h. 822 ; irregular dates up to 824, 836, and 844. 

Obverse-^,^ iLi 

Reverse— Ari Ai.\^ 

3. Silver and Copper. Weight, 154 grs. PI. xxxvii. fig. .ecu. a.h. 813, 8z6. * 

Specimen simUar to that above engraved under No. 286 of the preseut series. 

5. MAHMtiu. Gold. Weight, 175-2 gm. ^.h. 8»5. Type as in No* 1. 
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4. Silver and Copper. PL xxxvii. fig. dccliii. a.h. 845 , 846, 849, 806 . 

CJjiri- <^lLiL; 2 (Li> (jj' OjAsr'* 

Reverse— /\fb CUjiii- j^\ 

c. Copper, Weight, 144 grs. a.h. 844, etc. ' 

I Circular area, 

Obverk < 

( Margin, jLi- 

Reverse— 

5. Silver and Copper. Varieties. Nos. dccliv. and dcclv. a.h. 846. 

d. Muhammad. Silver and Copper, a.h. 861, 862, 863. 

Obverse — 

,jUaL: iU? ^ 

Reverse — 

J<^\ 

e. Muhammad. Copper, a.h. 861. 

i Circular area, 

Obverse < 

’ Margin, ^^ISaL) jli> 

Reverse — A^^ l.^13 

/. Husain. Gold. Weight, 180-3 grs. 

Type as in No. 1, hut with the entire omission of the marginal record. 

g. Variety, Copper, a.h. 865. 

^ Circular area, 

Obverse < 

( Margin, j^UaLj »lii iji 

Reverse — 

6 . Copper. No. dcclvi.^^ a.h. 880, 886 , 897 , 900. 

h. Coins of Barbak. ' a.h. 892-894. See under Sikandar bin Buhl61. 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit ol the varied 
branches of Indian antiquarian lore, has devoted some attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jaunpur, informs me that coins of 
Mahmud are extant in continuous suites, dating from a.h. 844 to 
A.n. 863, and that during the concluding three years of his reign, 
in apparent imitation of Fi'ruz Shah, he associated his eldest son, 
Muhammad, in the ostensible government of his kingdom. This 
concurrence of power is so ml numismatically demonstrated, as to 
enable us to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur- 
porting to have been issued from the mint of the Eastern Metro- 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 863 A.n. 

The subjoined series of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of General Cunningham ; and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to arrive at a general ave- 
rage of intrinsic contents, Cian to discover discriminative propor- 
tions of silver in tlfe gradational divisions of the ruling kdnisj the 
table itself is of considerable interest, not only as an additional evi- 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, but as affording a totally inde- 
pendent test of the values ^f conterminous issues, whose bare names 
have hitherto carried but vague intimations of their effective posi- 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, as here set forth, is in 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
hazard for these trials, the (l^preciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do- 
kdnis were more largely current or more readily accessible to the 
m(;^ern collector than the shash-kanis of his predecessors ; and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative nuAber of in- 
trinsic grains of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to ; but this is a branch of the inquiry which is more im- 
portant in its relative than irP its direct bearing upon the leading 
question of^the Dehli mintages, and, as such, may be reserved 
for comment hereafter in its proper place, in connexion with thh 
issues of Sikandar bin Buhlol and the Mack tankahs of Tirhiit in 
Babar’s returns. But the most curious .fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaimpur coins consists in their testimony to the diverse 
metric systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period. 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as- 
certained, and coincidently evidence is afforded of the gradations of 
current Bazar weights and measures. The local Eastern Mint clearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold. 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of 180 grains, which our 
early English ofhcials too readily acfcepted as the normal weight for 
all India. Qol. Guthrie’s gold coin No. / absolutely exceeds this 
ponderary measure by a small fraction ; and the piece itself, though 
defective as a work of art, is as sharp in its edges as if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday. The other specimens in gold, 
Nos. a, Ij equally advance in a marked degree beyond the limited • 
175 grahfs of the assumed Dehli standard. 

Assays of Muhammadan Coins} 


No. 

Mean 

+ 

Total. 

.■> 

Average. 


melted. 

weight. 

weight. 

Silver. 

Silver. 



grs. 

grs. 

grs. 

grs. 


Ibrahim 10 

140-2 

145 

130 

13-0 


Mahmud 9 

142-66 


11^ 

11-3 


Husain (1st). 4 

149-0 

152 

i3-5 

3-4 \ 

Mean of 110 

„ (2nd). 96 



— 

299-0 

3-125 

coins in 3 
assays, 3-34 

„ (3rd). 10 

— 

— 

35-0 

3-5 ) 

grains. 


1 I preserve the returns of some other assays which General Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
section of Indian currencies ; but as they folm a portion of his table, they range 
themselves more consistently under the present association than they would amid 
independent analyses undertakeli with a diffjprent object in view. 


’Alh-ud-din Khilji. \ 

Mean 

+ 

Silver. 

Silver. • 

Small nan;e in circle. > 

(No. 136 supra.) 154 coins, j 

weight. 

52-218 

56 

398 

2*584 grs. each. 

Ditto, silvery looking. ) 
(No. 135 suprd.) 10 coins. / 

54-0 

* 

87 

8-70 „ 

Sikandar L6di. .76 coins. 

1st 38 

139*58 

l42 

157 \ 

Meaij of 2 assays. 

• 2nd 38 

134-47 

144 

161 / 

4-18 grs. eacn. 
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Twenty-seventh Euler (a.h. 815-817 ; a.d. 1412-1414). 

<• 

On the death of Mahmud, in Rajah, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Khan Lodi to be tHeir leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian,^ there was no pretence of assumption o*f royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the milit^ary oli- 
garchy of the narrowed '^ection of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its* capital ; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs, — such as had sufficed for all pur- 
poses of government under Mullu Ikbal Khan, — to the utter 
disregard of the fiction /)f a king, was perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Daulat Khan's position was further strengthened for the 
time by the cohesion of Mubarak Khan and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Khan, Timur’s governor of Dai- 
balpur, etc. However, the* utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was able to accomplish was a military, promenade, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 a.h.^ by the route of Kat^hr^ and Bisduli,^ leaving 

• 

1 The author of the Thrikh-i Mubkrak Shkhi. 

* The Tarikh-i Mubkrak Shkhi mentions that “ Kki II arsing and other Ekis of 
Katehr ^ Eohilkand) met I^aulat Khkn on this occasion, and tendered 
their submission.” Nizkm-ud-din and Ferishtah have “Narsing” (i. 595). See 
also Elliot’s Gloisary, i. 171, 307 ; ii. 150 ; and Elliot’s Index (1849), i. 192. 

^ This was the site of Firdz Shkh’s latest Firuzpdr, seven hos from Badkon, 
which was quaintly entitled by the people of the land Akhirinph'^ “ the last 
city.” — Ferishtah. Elliot’s Bibliographical Index, 330. 
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Ibrahim Jaimpur to continue undisturbed the siege of 
Kalpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months’ sieg6 in the fort of Siri, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Khan on the 7th of Eabi’ul awwal, a.h. 817. ^ 

Daulat Khan Lodi having refrained from assuming the 
honours of roj^lty, ijyso facto admitted his disability to coin 
money in his own name. ‘ ‘ 

The posthumous coins bearing the names of Firuz Shah or 
those of other members of his family, struck under the 
presidency of Daulat Khan Lodi^ may be recapitulated as 
follows : — 

1. Positire issues from the Mint of Daulat Khan Lodi during his 
full domination at Dehli: — Kos. 238, a.h. 816, and 280, a.h. 816. 

2. Possible issues during the initial or cou'^luding years of his 
power: — Kos. 238 and 270, a.h. 817, and 280, A.h. 815. 


Twenty-eighth Euler (a.h. 817-824 ; a.d. 1414-1421). 

Khizr Khan first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindustan as governor of Multaff under Firuz Shah. In the 
various complications consequent upon that monarch’s sub- 
dued later life and the discordant heritages he left behind 
him, we t>nly regain sight of Khizr Khan, in the general 
history of the day, when Sarang Khan, the brother of the 
all-powerful Mullu Ikbal Khan, besieges and captures him 
in his own stronghold of Multan in 798 a.h. Escaping 
from his imprisonment, Khizr Khan seeks refuge at Biana, 
and in process of time, when Timur is on his way to Dehli, 
he casts*his fortune y^ith the alien invader. On the final 
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departure of these Tatar hordes, who pretended t^ no in- 
terest in the land they had devastated and ruined within 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com- 
placent ‘^Syud” was left to resume his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without efibrt, he succeeded in installing him- 
self in the capital on the surrender of Daulat^han Xod/Hn 
817 A.H. His seven years^ tenure of power in his new posi- 
tion present but few incidents of mark : there is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished«triumph, 
an air of ease which so often stole over the senses of a suc- 
cessful owner of a Palace in Dehll; and so his vazir and 
deputy, Taj til Mulky went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, the various independent chiels, whe- 
ther Muslim or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re- 
duced boundaries of the old Pathan kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency, so well 
understood in the Eart, submission for the moment in the 
presence of a superior Ibrce, insincere professions of alle- 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regained ; but there was clearly 
no material advance in public security or in the supremacy 
of the central government. The inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew in the ready re- 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims ; but this 
process had been in continuous action from the da;^ that the 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient ideaS would have resisted far more 
persuasive ai’guments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest inspired preaclftr 
of Islam. Added to this nominally antagonistic element. 
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there had intervened in higher quarters an amalgamative 
process of intermarriage with Hindu females, and an admis- 
sion of Hindu converts, upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muhammadan nobility ; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might once have claimed was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions ; 
and it required something more revolutionary than the ac- 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a new dynasty. 

Khizr Jvhan died at Dehli on the 17th of Jumada’l awwal 
A.H. 824. 

A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of Khizr Ehdn, inasmuch as it had 
been asserted by Ferishtah that he coined; money in the name 
of his patron, Timur.^ A more careful examination of the 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of extant coins, summarily disposes of this fable. 
Ferishtah clearly derived this statement from Nizdm-ud-din 
Ahmad; and looking closely into the Persian text of the latter 
author, it is seen to be almost a verbatim copy of the narra- 
tive of the Tarikh-i Mubdrak Shdhi, with this* remarkable 
exception, that the passage respecting Khizr Khan’s refrain- 


* “He refrained from assuming royal titles, and gave out that he held the 
^vemment for Timur, in whese name h<j caused the coin to be struck and the 
mutba to be read. After the death of Timdr, the Khutba was read in the name 
of his succe^ssor, Shkh Eokh Mirza, to whom he sometimes even sent tribute at 
nis capital of Samarkand/*— Briggs’s i’erishtah, vol. i. p. 508, 

Abdl Fazl followed Ferishtah in this error. 

^ «Khizr Khan, out of gratitude to his benefactor, Tirnhr, did not assume the 
me of Sult4n, but continued to have ttfe Khotbah read in the name of that 
monarch, contenting himself with being styled Ayhut Ahla, or the Most High in 
J)^ty. At the dedth of Timdr, the Khotbah was read in the name of his suc- 
ceMor, Shhh Kokh, concluding with a prayer for the prosperity of Khizr Khhn/’ 
— Gladwinis Ayin-i Akberi. 
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ing from assuming the title of king and holding himself as 
a vassal of Timur and Shdh Rukh,^ proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the cpncluding portion 
of which assertion is not adopted or received by bis better- 
informed contemporary, ’Abd ul Kadir Baddoni, who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. . • 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no- 
thing could be more conclusive against any notion that 
Timur^s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after he had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages, in more or less sustained 
order, bearing the mames of Firuz Shah and othe^ duly- 
installed monarchs# of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical seven years 
during which Khizr Khan was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Khi^n, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by MuUii Ikbal, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Khan Lodi, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. It mattered little to one who did not 
care to call himself a king,^whose superscription was placed on 
the public money, — his duty was confined to authorizing the 


^ “ Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authority of a 
king, he never assumed the title, but called himself Amir ’Ala. He allowed the 
coin to he stamped and the Khutbah to he read in the name of Amir Jirndr, and 
subsequently in that of Mirzh Shhh Rukh ; but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Khizr Khhn’s name, and to include him in their blessings.” — 
Nizhra-ud' din Ahmad; Tabakkt-i Akbari; Elliot’s Index (1849), p. 192. 

The author of the Thrikh-i Muhhitk Shahi never thinks of calling Khizr Kh^n 
by the title of^Sulthn. He is ordinarily entitled 

accession ^ ^ j) 

Badkoni, Calcutta text, p. 285. 
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legality ^of the new issues by so much of his attestation, 
as was implied in the annual date recorded on the re- 
verse, which indicated one of the few years during which 
he was the responsible head of the provisional government of 
the country, — a system, indeed, which the East India Com- 
pany, of their, own free will, imitated with much credit and 
simplicity by striking their Rupees in the name of Shah 
’j^ilam and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtained good repute in the local Bdzdrs. But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental princes, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and an opportunity for money- 
changer's, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current coin of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value ; and so the immutable date of ‘‘ the 
xix mn (year) of Shah ’j^Llam,’" came to figure upon our 
much-prized ‘‘ Sicca Rupees/^ ^ ^ 


Twenty-ninth King (a.h. 824-837 ; a.d. 1421 - 1433 ). 

The reign of Mubarak Shah ’ll. {Mu’izz-ud-din) has had 
the advantage of a special biographer, — an author of more 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of the initial history of 
the Muslims in India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
the events of the later period, of which he had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal 
government of his patron and that of his immediate pre- 
decessor, as well as of the introductory portion of the reign 

1 Pcinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, pp. 2, 3, 24, 48, 74. 
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of Muhammad bin Parid.^ But the most graphic hi|torian, 
ancient or modern, could have produced hut little instructive , 
matter out of the thirteen years of provincial warfare that 
the jjewly -instituted Sultan of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mubarak Shah did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man- 
ner of adversaries ; the more patent monarchs of J aunpur and 
Malwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panjab provinces, from which h-.s father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its prestige in Indi.a, and Timiir’s inva- 
sion merely put a firrishing stroke to the supremacy of the 
old Hindu reverence*for the “ Owners of Elephants, ^ or the 


1 The author of the Tdrilih-i Muhdrah Shdhi gives us his ovsn name and parent- 
age in f”ll in his preface as ^ jJ A— l5^ 

associated Wiftl his dedication in all form to the 

The work itself is very rare, and none of our collectors of MSS. seem to have 
secured an original copy ; even Sir H. Elliot himself, whose MS. 1 have had to 
rely upon for my quotations, only obtained a secondary transcript, from an un- 
identified text, made by one of his own Mkmhu, who was neither a good cali- 
graphist nor careful or critical in hil reproduction of doubtful names. As 
have before remarked, the author closely follows Shams-i Sirfij in the early 
portion of his history; and with regar-’ to his owrf independent composition in 
the entire work, this division has been so largely taken advantage of by subse- 
nuent authors, that the chief value of the recovered original consists in yfa enabling 
us to check and restore the doubtful passages that have crept into the recensions 
of later compilers. The modern copy made for Sir H. Elliot concludes somewhat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Farid's jireparations for the march to Multkn, in 
Kabi’ul fikhir, a.h. 838. I have been careful not to anticipate Sir H. EUiot’s 
bio-rraphical notjee of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.”-See Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. xUx. ; Badaoni, 
Calcutta text, p. 7 ; J.E.A.S. iii. N.S., p. 455. . ^ 

2 Oajpati, “Lord of Elephants,” a King. * 
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^ more igaterial purchasing power of the royal treasuries, the 
^ northern Barbarian took care to empty. Under these con- 
ditions, Mubarak Shdh might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindu Zamindars of Katehr, or recover bailees 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
€ut his real, complications were dependent upon the move- 
ments of those indomitable “ Eokars’’ (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timur himself had obtained but nominal victories,^ or the 
still more exhausting repetition of Tatar raids, organized by 
Shah Biikh^s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 
false slave FuJdd, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mubarak was murdered within the saicred precincts of the 
Mosque of the new city of Mubarakpur,^ hich he had 


^ Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 415, 416, 473, 474, 485,520; George Campbell, 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 96. 

2 The site of Mub^rakpiir is not fully determined ; those '^o de^e to place it 
about half-way, in a direct line, between Shapor and Rosbun Serai,” of Colonel 
McKenzie’s map, are met by the fact that it is definitely stated to have been built 
on the Jumna. Nothing, indeed, can be more elear than the statement of the 
author of the Tdrikh-i Mubarak Shdkiy who absolutely witnessed the laying the 
foundations of the city in question, and who places it immediately on the. banks 
of the river. His statement is as follows : — 

(See also Vis copyists, Niz&m-ud-dm Ahmad, MS., and Badhoni, Calcutta text, 
p. 297). Under these circumstances, I am inclined to think that the site of 
the intended city should be looked for near the existing emplacement of the 
tomb of Khizr Khfin (or yj" ^ Mouzah Ukhalah 

(S 3 aid Ahmad, p. 41). I do not feel any difficulty in regard to the present 
•village of “ Mubfirakpur,” which in all probability only derived its modern name, 
as in the case of the village of the “ Hauz-i Khfis,” from the ancient monument, 
the tomb o€ Mubfirak stiU standing within its boundaries.— See Syud Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on the banks of the Jumna, by some Hindu assassins, # 
instigated to their task by his own vazir^ Sarwar ul Mulk. 
The date of'this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
^f I^jab, A.H. 837. 

#.■ 

No. 287. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.h. 833, ^ 25 ^ 837. 

Very rare. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

• • 

Ohverse — 2f\^ ^UJuJ! ^ 

Reverse — ^ ^ 

No. 288. Silver and Copper. Weight, 172 grs. • 

A.H. ^ 23 , 834, 835, 837. 

f Afea, 

Ohverse j 

(^Margin, 

Reverse — ^rr 

No. 289 (pi. V. fig. 154). Copper. Weight, 83-5 grs. 

A.H. ^2^, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838. 

Ohverse — CJJ<^ 

Reterse — ^rr 

I 

No. 290. Copper. Weight, 40 grs. 

•• 

Ohverse — 

Reverse — . . . 

# 

26, 41 ; Jour. Asi^tique, p. 190 ; Messrs. Lewis and Cope in Cooper’s Handbook, ^ 
pp. 49, 64 ; Oen. Cunningham’s Arch. Report, Map\ Mr. C. J. Campbell, Jour. 

As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 216, and Map ; and Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1*8 JO, p. 83. 




Tomb of Muhammad bin FakId at Dehli.' 

“ The usual form of a Pathan tomb will he understood from the accompanying woodcut. 
It consists of an octagonal apartment, about M feet in diameter, surrounded by a verandah 
following the same form, each face being ornamented by three arches of the stMed pointed 
form generally adopted by the Pathans ; it is supported by double square columns, which 
are almost as universal with them as the form of arch. It is evidently a remimscence of 
the Hindu art, from which their style sprang."— Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, 
vol. ii. p> 653. 

Thirtieth Kino (a.h. 837-847 ; a.d. 1433-1443). 

Wallin a few hours of the murder of Mubarak Shah, the 
perfidious Vazir had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
in the person of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

1 My authority for the assignment of tHis Tomb to Muhammad bin Farid is 
derived from the testimony of that most experienced of all our archaeological 
explorers of ancient Dehli, Syud Ahmad Khan, C.S.I. His account of the edifice 
is to be tV)und at p. 42 of the “ Asar.us.Sunadeed,’^ and Journal Asiatique 
(1860), p. 417. ^ 
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Khan, whor^the late Sultan had already adopted.^ ^ Sarwar 
ul Mulk, however, had no intention that the new king should 
feercise any real power in the State, and unscrupulously pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of the royal treasures and equip- 
ments, and to distribute the most important posts among his 
own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
hut few elements of permanency ; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and the Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Hindu dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all the more influential ofiices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied successes, reduced the Yazir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Siri. In this crisis his puppet Sultan endea- 
voured to emancipi«te himself by entering into negociations 
with the besiegers; but Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a roysl coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
proteg^ ; but here, again, there were plots and qounterplots, 
and the Vazir^s assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fate 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in- 
fused some energy into his administration, but the efibrt was 
short-lived, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect^ of his duties as a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza- 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 

1 Nizam-ud-din ARm^d, and aft^ him seyerally Badaoni, Abdl Fazl, and 
Ferishtab, have confessed to a difficulty about tbe parentage of this monarcb. 
Tbe Rubric beaming in Sir H. Elliot’s MS. copy of tbe Tbrikb-i Mubarak Sb^bi^ 
is clear as 

accord with tbe tenor of tbe coin legends. • 

* • 
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bition 0 ^ neighbouring monarcbs, which was qpickly taken 
advantage of by Ibrdhim of Jaunpur, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmud Khilji of Mdlwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from this pressing diffi- 
culty, the Sul^n called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leading part in the ewsnts of his day, Buhlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of Labor and Sirhind. By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro- 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Khan Khanan 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol’s next appearance is in a some- 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately- saved ; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847.^ 

Ko. 291. Gold. Weight, 176 grs. TJnique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Reverse^ ^ 

Ko. 292. Silver. Weight, 175 grs. a.h. Very rare. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley .2 • 

Obverse — ^^IkLc 

Reverse — ApT ^ 

^ There is an unimportant c;pnflict of evidence in regard to the exact date of 
the death of Muhammad bin Farid. Feiishtah had succeeded in getting 'ms 
record ^wrong by two years, by the process of post-dating Muhammad’s accession 
by that amount ; but he makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon a twelve 
years’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “839 to 849’* a.h. 
(Briggs, pp. 632, 539). Badaoni also, who is correct in the given dates of ac- 
cession and death, as 837-847 a.h., insists rpon adding that Muhammad reigned 
fourteen years (Calcutta text, pp. 300, 304). Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, on the 
contrary, is exact in his dates, and consistent in the assignment**of a ten years’ 
reign. 

* The silver coin (No. d.cc.xxvii. p. 645) attributed by Marsden to this Sultkn 
is incorrectly assigned. « 
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No. 293 (pL V. fig. 166). Silver and Copper. Weight,jl42 grs. 
A.H. 842, 843, 844, 845, B 46 , 847. 

Obverse — ^ i>\jL tX^Ksr^ ^IkL 

Reverse — j^\ ^ILLs^I 


JSTo. 294. Copper. Weight, 136 grs. A.n. <§^44-:, Rare. 

[ Area, 

Obverse < 

( Margin, . . 

Reverse — App j^\ • 


1^0. 29t5 (pi. V. fig. 157). Copper. Weight, 85 grs. 
A.H. 837,^ 843, 844, 845, 846, 847. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — Afr JJ^J 


No. 296. Copper. Weight, 33J grs. 
Obverse — ^ 

Reverse — LUiyds^r 


^ This very early specimen of Muhammad bin Faridjs coinage is the property 
of Major Stubbs. The last two figur^fc are indisputable, and the first stroke of 
the V is sufficiently pronounced to satisfy the present reading. On closer examina- 
tion. I find that ?t have a coin of 837 a.h. in my own collection ; and General « 
Cunningham’s cabinet, lately made over to Colonel Guthrie, contains a third 
example of the date in question. * ^ 
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Thirty-first King (a.h. 847-855; a.d. 1443-1451). 

The ’ Ala-ud-din bin Muhammad of the historians, who is en- 
titled ’Alam Shah on the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 A.H. His accession wasr not, however, recognized by 
Buhlol Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was in no posi- 
tion to enforce. The first acts of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his own father. In 851 a.h., Buhlol Lodi made a second at- 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as liitle success as before ; 
and shortly afterwards the Sultan deterLained upon the un- 
wise measure of removing his capital to Badaon t his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole* Court. It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity.^ To complete his own 

1 “ Buhlol Lodi . . . was raised to the throne by a confederacy of six or seven 
great Afghhn chiefs. At the period when this confederacy was formed, the empire 
of Dehli had really ceased to exist, having been broken down into a variety of 
kingdoms and principalities. Of all the former vast empire, Dehli alone, with a 
small territory around it, was held by th^^Syud Sultbn 'Ala-ud-dln, the nominal 
sovereign. The more considerable provinces, Multan, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwah, 
and Gujaffet, had each its separate king. • The provinces around Dehli were in 
the condition emphatically called Muluk-i Tawaif, or governments of tribes. 
Mahrbli and Mewat, to within seven cos of Dehli, were in the hands of Ahmad 
Khhn of Miwat ; on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the very suburbs of Dehli, 
was occupied by Daria Kh&n Lodi; Kol- Jaleswar, in the Dokb, by Isa Khkn 
Tdrk ; Rhpri and its dependencies, by Kutb Khan Afghan ; Karnpila and Patihli, 
by Raja Partap Sing ; Biana, by Daud Khhn Lodi. . . . Buhlol himself possessed 
the extensive provinces of Labor, Daibalpur, and Sirhind, as far south as Pani- 
— Elskine’s Lives of Baber and Hnmaiydn, i. 405. 
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ruin, the Sultan allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 
mzir, Hamid Khdn, who, escaping to Dehli, quickly welcomed 
the powerful Buhlol Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of SultAn ; somewhat strangely, 
however, retaining ’A'lam Shah’s name in the hhuthali} Not 
long after this, Alam Shah offered to concede the empire to 
Buhlol, on condition of bein|; permitted to reside in peace at 
Badaon : no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal ; and from this time Buhlol is reported to have re- 
jected the name of ’Alam ShAh from the public prayers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a.h. 

jSTo. 297 (pi. V. %. i59). Silver and£Jopper. Weight, 146 grs. 

• A.u. 851, ^52, Eare. 

Obverse-^^J ^ 

Eeverse—^^r 

^^ 0 . 298. Silver and Copper. Small coins, similar in fabric 
and legends. 

I^'o. 299. Silver and Copper. Small coin of similar type to 
Ko. 297, but inserting on the obverse. 


^^^ 0 . 300. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. a.h. 5*55. Eare. 

( Centre, 

Obverse { 

i • 

[ Margin illegible. 

Aer ^ 

No. 301 (pi. V. fig. 160). Copper. "Weight, 66 grs. 

A.H. 852, 8^53, Eare. 

Obverse— 

Reverse--^^f’ • 

^ Niz^tm-ud-din and Badaoni do not give any sanction for this statement of 
Ferishtah,* • 
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I^NTo. 302. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Rare. 
Obverse — 

Reverse — <uJj^ 


I avail myself of the break in the continuity of my leading 
subject aflTordeJ by a change in the dynasty of the ruling 
power at Dehli, to advert briefly to the coins of the con- 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, Malwah, 
and Gujarat, whose independence, in the one case, grew 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlak's difiiculties towards the 
close of his reign, and in the others, took their rise from 
the weajiness of the government of Firuz’s successors in 
the old capital of the Pathans. As in the previous instance 
of the severed Jaunpur line, I propose t6" confine the pre- 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of these confessed ofishoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in snfaller type, the more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reach. 

I. The Bahmaht Kings of the Pakhan.^ 

NO. A.H. A.D.^ 

1 748 1347 Hasan Gango ^ 

2 759 1358 Muhammad Shah, 4 X 4 *.^^ 

' ^ 

^ Ferisht^, Bombay Persian Text, i. pp. 525, 730 ; Briggs’s Ferisbtab, ii. p. 
283 ; Captain Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (1826), i. p. 50 et seq . ; 
Prinsep’s Essays— Useful Tables, p. 314; Elpbinstone’s History of India, 
Appendix, p. "755 ; Elliot’s Index, pp. 331-|336. 

2 Tiie parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserved in their defini- 
tions than the leading scheme of comparative Hijrah and Chirstian eras pro- 
pounded at page 6, supra. If difficulties environed the specification of exact days 
and months In the one case, they more distinctly counsel an equal reserve in 
subordinate and more obscure* records. t 
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NO. A.H. A.D. 

3 776 1375 Mujahid Shah 

4 780 1S78 Daud Shah 

5 780 1378 Mahmud Shah I. 

{Muhcwimad on the coins.) 




6 799 1397 Ghias-ud-din CuLc 

7 799 1397 Shams-ud-dm * 

8 800 1397 Firuz Shah (Hoz Afzun) 

9 825 1422 Ahmad Shah I. ^ Jj AA J.^1 

10 838 1435 ’Ala-ud-dm (Ahmad) IL 

11 862 1457 Hum4yun {Zdlim) ^ ^IkLo 

ili) 

12 865 1461 IS'izam Shah 

13 867 1463 Muhammad Shah II. 


14 887 1482 Mahmud Shah II. 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Shah II. 

16 927 1520 ’Ala*ud-dfn III. 

17 1522 Wali-ullah 

18 1525 Kalim-ullah 


2>IA Jc4.S^ 

fcX/i,r!wl 

i Imm; 1 i IA iXl \ 

Lm) i^^AJsaf^ <)sii 1 i' IA 


At the period of Hasan Gan go’s death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Dakhan extended over nearly all Mahara- 
shtra; a small portion of Telingana, together with Eaichor and 
Mudgul in the Carnatic. "When Muhammad Shah succeeded to thf 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or tarjifs. In the 
course qjf 130 years the territory had been^greatly increaJed by con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II. a new division was pro- 
posed, according to the following outline : — 

• f 

OLD DIVISIONS, NEW DIVISIONS. 

I. Kulbarga 1 Bijapur. -v 

2 Ahsanabad. 

II. paulatahad 3 DaulatabM. 

c ' 4 Junir. 

III. Telingana o Eajamundri. 

^ 6 Warangol. 

lY. Berar 7 Gawel. 

8 Mahur. 

Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ^A'dil 
Shahi, l^izam Shahi, Kutb Shahi, Imad Shabi, and Barid Shahi.^ 


Xo. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 

A.H. 797 . , 


r 



Jji!! 





V 


1 CapJ^. Grant Duff’s Hvitory of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), \ p. 64 
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No. 304. Silver. Gen. A. Cunningham. Yery rare. 

A.H. ^ 56 , ^ 



iLc y \ 




i t ^ byt) 

JJl jU ^ j.j 

% 


i_Jt 


Afcl 



Feiitihtah, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some curious information in regard to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings. He 
states that the money of Muhammad Shah (a.h. 759-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and silver, ranging from two tolalts to a quarter of a tolah 
in weight;^ he then proceeds to describe the legends em- 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
iKiv /""^t quoted below ; but he ip-dds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani Sarrdfs to break up the new Muslim 


^Lia jb t— 5^ J J ^ jb j^b J 

Bombay text, i. p. 537. ^ 
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money for the purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, hearing Hindu devices. The King is 
stated to have resorted to extreme measures to repre^thiS 
practice, but with little effect, until he appears to have given 
the Khatris, who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, the monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im- 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in moneys changing. 


l; 


Bombay text, i. p. 537. 

The most important fact to be gathered from tl state- 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their Ovvn 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the officials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern- 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values w^ere ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sonar, or 
tested by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsi|}le^ 
authority in the urban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps.^ 


1 I have had within my own experience, in the Saugor and Nerbuddah terri- 
tories, a striding instance of the direct and personal responsibilities of the officials 
of the normal village communities, whicn quaintly illustrates the practical 
working of this testing process. A son of a village sonar ^ in th'^ uncertainty of 
fiuman life, succeeded to his father’s office before he had had time to acquire the 
full knowledge of his ancestral craft, and in his new capacity was rash enough to 
put \i\BpunBied attestation of genuineness upon some 350 rupees thaf^were sub- 
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Bahmani Coins. 

i 

The subjoined skeleton list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty- 
lias been mtiinly derived from the collection of Gen. A. Cunningham, 
which has lately passed into the possession of Col. Guthrie. Eeadily 
avSWable additions have been made from other sources ; but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors. I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of Exonerating Gen. Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may be discovered in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the coins of this or of tbe other pro- 
vincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces. 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered in due numismatic 
oreer, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an obligational part of the trans/er to the 


new u\7r: r. 


0 . Uv AHMAX) Stiah. Silver. a.h. 794, 795 (Sir W. Elliot, 797). 
(Engraved above.) 


♦ li-' 7 . Miah (Ahsanabad). Silver, a.h. 804, 807, 810, 813, 814, 817, 
81 S, 819, 822, 823. Marsden, pi. 38, fig. dcclxviii. 

y,,;^rse—M]r j 

Copper. Obverse— 


10. 'Ala-ud-din Ahmad ShXh. Silver, a.h. 845 (Sir W. Elliot, 856). 
(Engraved above.) 

Copper. A.H. 825, 828, 834. 


Copper. A.H. 842, 843, 844, 345, 846, 854. Large coij^. 
Obverse— ^i\ y:^J\ aJ-Jb 

Reverse — 


mitted to him# for examination by members of his own special community. As 
these pieces proved, one and ah, to be forgeries, the ordinary homely rule required 
him to replace every rupee he haa so incautiously put his hand to :-w-it is needless 
to say th^ he was hopelessly ruined. See also Prinsep, Useful Tablfs, p. 27. 
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Small coins have Obverses varying from \ \ a \ I t to 

jJb jy\ 

11. HuM^YtiN Shah bin Ahmad Shah. Silver, a.h. 863. British Museum. 
Obverse- ^ 

Beverse—i\^ *^►1 iLi Sa^\ sLi ^ IjjJlls 

« 

IS.^Muhammad Shah bin Hitmayun Shah (Shams- ud-din). 

Silver, a.h. 880. (Sir W. Elliot.) 


14. Mahmud. Copper. (No dates.) 


II. Kings of MIlwah and MIndtj.^ 


NO. 

A.H. 

A.D. 


1 

804 

1401 

Dila war Khan, 

2 

808 

1405 

Hushang (Founds’ Mandu).* 

3 

838 

1434 

Muhammad ^ ^ 

4 

839 

1435 

Mahmud Khilji (defeated by Buhlol L6di), 





5 

887 

1482 

Ghi'as-ud-dm Khilji 





6 

906 

1500 

Kasir-ud din Khilji jJ\j 

7 

916 

1510 

Mahmud II. (Muzaffar Shah Gujarati aids him 


* ia 923 A.H.). ^ 

(a.h. 937, Malwah annexed by Bahadur Gujarati). 

# % 

The Muslim state of Malwah was at its zenith under Muhammad 
Khilji. At this period its boundaries embraced the cities of Chanderi, 
Islamabad^ Hushangabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwarra) ; 

extending on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to the 

€ 

« ^ Ferishtah, Persian text, ii. p. 360; Briggs’s translation, iv. p. 167; Ain-i 
Akbari, ii. 65-63; Malcolm’s Central India (1836), i. 28 ; Scott’s Deckan, etc. 

2 Lat. 23? 20', long. 76° 27'. 

« % 
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frontier of Gujarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand ; while north- 
wards the limits were marked by Mewar and Harauti, 'v^th occa- 
sional tribute from Chftor.^ 

Husam-ud-din Hushang Ghori. 

No. 305. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Col. Tod's 
collection, Eoyal Asiatic Society, a.h. 



U_A ^ LJjJ\ 


Are 


’Ahi-ud-din Mahmud, Khilji. 

No. 306. Gold. A.n. 5^70. 



y\ jJLi;: 

1 L: 


id!l jisi. iUi 

t ^ ^ 


1 Malcolm’s Central India, i. d. 34. 


t 
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Malwah Coins. 

This list has also been compiled from the contents of Col. Guthric^s 
cabinet, comprising the careful selections of Gen. Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research. 

2 . Husam-ud-din HtjsHANG Ghori. Silver. (Coin engraved above.) 

Copper. 

3. Copper. (?) <u!j; J Reverse — Ari j 

r 

4. MAHMtJD. a. Gold. A.H. 870. (Coin engraved above.) 

b. Gold. Square. 

c.. Silver and Copper. Square. Weight, 168 grs. a.h. 825, 826. 

An 

Reverse — Square area. 

d. Copper coins of the same device, a.hi 848, 854, 856, 857. 

e. Smaller type. a.h. 850. 


/. Copper. A.H. 845, 847, 848, 851, 857. 

g. Silver and Copper. Small coins, a.h. 845, 854. {Behli Ujpe.) 
Obverse — 

Reverse— cLJj^sr, J^\ ji\ 

h. Silver and Copper. Small coins. (Dehli obverses as above.) 

( Centre— 

Reverse ^ ^ 

' Margin— 

^ i. SmaU coin. Sh&dihby. a.h. 873- 


1. 
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Obverse — 

* I . \ • jl 

Reverse — b\J^ 

^ AAV jbbjL:, 

Margin— ^ ^ i\j^ 

Gold. Square. Weight, 169 grs. a.h. 883, 884 (British Museuui, 885, 888). 

AAc 4^11^ ^IbLuult 

With a M^design of the Swastika in the field. • 

Silver. Square. Weight, 84 grs. a.h. 890 (reversed • ^a, sic)^ 895, 899. 
British Museum. 

Copper. a.h.«83, 887, 894, 896, 903, 904, 905. 

Copper. Small coins, a.h. 883. 

6. Nasiu Shah. Silver. Square, a.h. 907. 

jj\ * ^ A/i^b 

c-?Lc 




c;^ 


Copper, “^.h. 907, 914. 


7. Mahmud Shah (’Ala-ud-dIn). Silver. 

^'bij jS^^\ yi\ , — C^L4Jb 

Copper. A.H. 917, 918. 

Copper. A.H. 914, t 
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III. The Muhammadan Kings of Gujaeat.^ 

NO. a.hJ a.d. 


1 778 

t 


1376 


2 793 1390 


3 814 1411 


4 846 1442 


5 855 1451 


6 863 1458 


7 863 


8 917 1511 


9 932 

10 932 

11 932 


Farhat ul MulTc, appointed Yicer^y by Finiz 

^afar Khan supersedes him by order of Muhetfumad 
bin Firuz, and eventually assumes independence 
under the title .of Muzaffar Shah, 

Ahmad Shah (grandson of Muzaffar Shah) builds 
Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah. 

Kutb Shah (conflicts with Fumhho, Edna of 
Me war). 

Daud Shah, son of Ah mail Shah. 

Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad, Bigara, 

y a La h^yA^SH!^ 

Muzaffar Shah II. (wars with Edna Sanga). 

^LA ^IA y!h,/'§ 

Sikandar Shah. ^lA y 2^1A jJciL: 

Mahmud Shdh II. bin Muzaffar Shah. 


^Ia 


1525 


— Eahddur Shdh.3 


^ Ferisjitah, Bombay Persian text, ii. pp. 350, 440 ; Briggs, i. p. 456 ; iv. p. 
2, et »eq,\ Bad&.oni, iii. 139; Afn-i Akbari, ii. p. 92 ; Bird’s History of Gujar&t. 
p. 174; Elpbinstone, p. 761 ; Prinsep, Useful Tables, ii. p. 315. 

A 1 A L ^/f ^ ^ iXA (AXJ 

— T^rfkh-i Mubarak Sb^hi MS. a.h. 778. * ’ 

“ Eing of the land, martyr of the sea.’* Killed at 
Did, in 943 a.h., by the Portuguese. — Faria e Souza. 
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1 

1 

NO. 

A.H. 

A.D^ 



12 

943 

1536 

Muhammad Shah FariikL 

13 

• 

944 

1537 

. 

Mahmud Shah III. 






14 

•^61 

1553 

Ahmad Shah. 

# 

15 

.969 

1561 

Muzaffar Shah III. (ITaMh). 

t 


^ Subdivision of the kingdom,, and final annexation to Akbar’s 
dominions in a.h. 980/ 

Elphin stone gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynasty: — ‘^When Gujarat separated from Dehli, the new king 
had but a narrow territory on the plain. On the N.W. were the 
independent rajas of Jhalor and Sirohi, from whom he occfisionally 
levied contributions. The nija of tdar, another Eajput prince, was’ 
in possession of tbe western part of the hills. . . . The rest of the 
hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and 
Xiilis, rmong whom sonie Eajput princes had founded petty states 
(Dongorpur, Bhanswarah, ftc.). The peninsula was in theliands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly come from Cach and 
Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were pro- 
bably tributary, but by no means obedient. . , . The real posses- 
sions of the kings of Gujarat, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and the sea^; and even of that the easte^ part 

The whole collection from the government lalids and those assigned in Jhgir 
(in A.D. 1571) was 5,84,00,50,000, or 5 arabsy 84 hrorsy and 50 thousand Gujarat 
tankchaa ; . . there were in those days 100 tankchas to a rupee, and ^he same is 
now (a.d. 1756) reckoned at 40 dams, so that the whole amount would at the 
present time be equal to 5 krors 47 laks of rupees (5,84,00,000. Editor’s note). 
A sum als<. of 25 laks of Huns, and 1 kro7' of Ibrahimis, that were two parts 
greater, being altogether equal to 15 krors 62 laks of rupees, was collected 
annually from the kings of the Dakhan, etc.” — Bird’s Gujarat, p. 109. 

The silver currencies of the Mahmudi and Mnzaffa^'i of Gujarat and Malwah» 
are noticed in the Ain-i Akbari, and their intrinsic values specified with reference 
to other coinages. — See Gladwin, i. p. 17 ; Blochmann, i. p. 23. ♦ 
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belongedfto the raja of Champanir. On the other haM, the Gujarat 
territory fetched along the sea to the S.E., so as to include the 
city of Surat and sopie of the country beyond it.” ^ 


Ahmad Shah. 

No. 307. Silver. Weight, 172 grs. a.h. ^^8. Col. Guthrie. 



2, j s — ^ 

■t 

e 

AfA 






Mahmud bin Latif. 

No. 308. Gold. Weight, 183 grs. a.h. 960. Col. Guthrie. 
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^ * GujaeIt Coins. 

3. Nasir-ud-dIn Ahmad. Silver. * 

^ a. 828. (Engraved above.) 

h. Variety similar to a, but with square area on the reverse. Weight, 175 grs. 
^ Copper. Small coins, a.h. 843. 

b. Variety, in two sizes. Square area reverse. a.h. 830, 831, 837, 840, 843, 

845f 846. 

4. Ghias-ud-dIn Muhammad, a. Small coins. Copper. a.h.;849, 850. 

b. Square coins, a.h. 856 } Similar legends, with the prefix of 
jJiLcill oil one face and on the other. 

• 

7. MAHMtjD. Silver, a.h, 891, 903, 911. 

Silver and Copper, a.h. 870. 

Copper, a.h. 869, 900, 909, 917. 

8. Muzaffar Shah, Gold. E.I. collection, a.h. 929. Silver. 

Copper, A.H. 922, 923, 924, 928. 


10. Mahmud II. Silver. 


11. Eahadur (KuTB-uD-DfN). Silver. 

Copper. A.H. 937, 938, 940. 

f 3. MahmIjd bin Latif III. (Kutb ud-dIn). 

Gold. a.h. 946, 947, 950, (960, engiraved above). 

' ' Silver. Struck at Muhtmmadabad. a.h. 961. 

Copper. A.H. 946, 947, 949. ^ 

14. Ahmad Shah (Kutb-ud-din). 

Silver, a.h. 968. Copper, a.h. 961. 

15. Muzaffar Shah bin MAHMtJD.t Gold. Weight, 185 grs. a.h. 977. 
Silver, 969, 979. Copper, a.h. 969, 971, 978. 

^ UaSI 


23 


Another contemporary dynasty, whose .history is closely 
interwoven with the annals of Dehli, Malwah, and Gujarat, 
claims a passing notice, both for the heroism df its leaders, 
the interest attaching to the recovery of power by the 
Hindus, and the re-estahlishment of a kingdom whicn might 
possibly havb progressed into a more permanent form had its 
adversaries been confined tc the detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with the surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before the assaults of the alien Mughals, whom Babar led 
into India. 

Hhumbo^s victory over the combined Muhammadan forces 
of Malwah and Gujarat is commemorated by the costly pillar 
of victory,’’ at Chitor, an engraving of vhich faces this page.^ 
And Sanga’s valour and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindu title of the KaJas (or pinnacle) of Mewar’s glory,” ^ 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs. 

Khumbo’s Monumental “Jaya Stambha,” 

only thing in India to compare with this pillar of victory, erected by Edna 
Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of Mai wa and Gujarat, is the Kutb Mindr 
at Dehli. This column is 122 feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is Zb feet. 
It has nine distinct stories. Around the chamber on the ninth story had been arranged on 
black marble tablets the whole genealogy of the Ednas of Chitor. Only one slab remains, 
the inscription on which records that Hn Samvat, 1515, the temple of Brimha was founded, 
and this year . . . this KMrut Stamhha teas finished: Tod, ii. 761. The subjoined 

engraving is taken from Fergusson^s History of Architecture, ii.p. 635. 

1 Another memorial of this success was preserved in the family, and finaJi^p6i£,''''d 
into the possession of Bahar, who tells us that “when Rana Sanga defeated Sulthn 
Mahmdd and made him prisoner, tiie Sulthn had on a splendid crown cap {Tdji 
kuldh) and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Sultan Mahmdd at liberty, returned them. They were now with Bikramajit. 
His elderhrother, Ratansi, who had succeeded to his father as Rana, and who was 
nowin possession of Chitor, had sent to desire his younger brother to give them 
up to him, which he refused to do. By the persons who nov come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle.” — Erskine’s Memoirs of B^bar, 
p. 385.^ * 

2 Tod’s R&jasthan, i. p 299. 
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SAMVAT. 

1331 

A.D. 

1275 

Chitor captured by ’Ala-ud-din. • 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He recovers Chitor. 

1421 

1365 

Khaitsi. < ^ ' 

1439 

1373 

Lakha Eana. 

1454 

1398 

Mokulji. 

1475 

1419 

Kumbho. (De!‘eats the armies of Gujarat and 


«> 

Malwah, and captures Mahmud Khilji in 


« 

A.D. 1440.) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda. 

1530 

1474 

Eaimal. 

1565 

1509 

Sanga} (Finally defeated by Eabar, at Kanwa, 


in 1527 A.D.) 


Coins of Rana Kumblio and of bis grandson, Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835.^ 

No. 309. Copper. Square. Fij?. 26. Prinsep. 

Kambhaka, with the sj^nbol \±\ : dotted margin out- 
side the square area. 

Reverse— Eklinga (the celebrated temple near Oodipdr).^ 

^ Shigram Sing, ‘‘the lion of war.” — Tod, i. p. 292. 

2 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, pi. iv. figs. 24, 25, 26. See also Prinsep’ s Essays, 
yol. i. p. 298, pi. xxiv. Prinsep was able to decipher only two letters of the name 
of Kumbho The full reading has been communicated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is in possession of betj^r specimens of the coins in ques^on. ^ 

^ “ The strange gods of the Jumna and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 
the zeal^f the Gehlotes from their patron divinity Eklinga, whose diwan {Ehling 
ha diwan) or vicegerent is the Rana. The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of 
the narrow defiles leading to the capital (six miles north of Oodipfir) is an immense 
structure, Jhough more sumptuous than elegant. It is built entirely of white 
marble, most elaborately carved and embellished. . . . The brazen bull, placed ^ 
under his own dome, facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly of the natural 
size, in a recumbent posture. It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly polished, 
and without flaw, except where the hammer of the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the holl(^ of the flank in s^earch of treasure.” — Tod, i. pp. 222, 515.^ 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmud Khilji at Raya Kum- 
bho’s presuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
berishtah. 

(*V.' ^ s 

i Jsii ^ jj ^ 

* 

— Ferislitah, text, ii. p. 495 ; Briggs, iv. p. 221. 

Sanga. 

No. 310. Copper. Samvat, 1580 ; a.d. 1523. Figs. 24, 25. •Prinsep. 
O/werse—T^ ^ H M^O Sri Sangrama Sinha, Sam. 1580. 

Reverse — Trisul and Swastika emblems. 


Thirty-second King (a.h. 855 ^- 894 ; a.d. 1450 - 1488 ). 

The yigorous rule of the Afghan Buhlol Lodi offers a strong 
contrast t > the inane weakness of the sway of the two mis- 
called Syuds who preceded him. His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty- eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon. The principal characteristics of his flomina- 
tion being defined in the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on botft sides, with the kings of Jaun- 

^ Buhl6rs actual accession is fixed, in the History of the Afghans, edited by 
Dorn, at 17th Rahi’ul awwal, 855 a.h. Vide page 46, edit. OrientarTranslation 
Fund. Nji^im-ud-din and Bad5oni concur. • 
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piir : for a long time neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been ‘expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side. The balance of success generally ter- 
minated in favour of the monarch of Dehli ; and at length, 


in the year 893 a.h., after a twenty-six years’ war, he 
finally re-annexed the kingd(5in of Jaunpiir to his own 
empire. Lt is recorded of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs* in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremonies, remarking ‘^that it was enough for him that 
the world knew he was king, without his making a vain 
parade ^of royalty.” 


jS'o. 311 (pi. V. fig. 162). Silver (impure). Average weight, 144*4 
grs. Common, a.h. 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895. 


r 







Ko. 312. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 


Diverse — 
Reverse — 


]Sio. 313."' Copper. Average weig]jt, 71 grs. a.h. 855, 863, 865, 
866, 867, 868, 869, 873, 875, 877, 878, 879, 887, 888. 

• r 

Obverse — 
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JSTo. 314. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 886, 889, 893, 894. 

Obverse — Legend similar to No. 313. 

HeveT8$'“‘“^^'^ H* si* 

No. '?J5. Copper. Average weight, 140 grs. a.h. <5^77, 878, 
879, 892. 

{ Centre — 

Margin — ^ IhLJ \ • 

Reverse — AVV 


I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Buhlol 
Lodi and his son Sikandar, conducted under the ^native 


process : — 

1. A.H. 858. 

2. A.H. 859. 

3. A.H. 882. 

4. A.H 893. 


Wt. grs. Eesult— Silver, 0 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wl 143 grs. Eesult— Silver, 15*3 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 145 grs. Eesult— Silver, 14 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 141 grs. Eesult— Silver, 6*7 grs. (No. 311.) 


5. 

A.H. 

904. 

6. 

A.H. 

910. 

7. 

A.ir. 

918, 

8. 

A.H. 

919. 

9. 

A.H. 

? 


Sikaifdar bin Buhlol. 

Wt. 136 grs. Eesult— Silver, 7 grs. (No. 316.) 

Wt. 134 grs. r Assayed together, total \ (No. 316.) 

Wt. 139 grs. I result, a mere trace > (No. 316.) 

Wt. 139 grs. \ of silver. ' (No. 316.) 

Wt. 137 grs. Eesult— Silver, 6 grs. (No. 316.) 


NOTE ON THE COINS OE BUHLOL LODI. 

Amid the chance references to the cost of articles of every- 
day consumption and other current prices to be found in the 
works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Buhlol Lodi, we meet with frequent repetition ot 
the term Buhloli, as applied to a recognized and quasi’ 
standard coin of the period.^ Abul Fazl, the comprehensive , 

1 “ In Ibr&.him bin Sikandar’ s time, com, clothes, and every kind Of merchan- 
dize, wer^cheaper than they had ever been knowp to be in any other reign, 
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recapitulator of the various independent currencies assimil- 
ated or adapted by his patron, Akbar, had already suffi- 
ciently declared ils intrinsic value as V^th part of a rupee^ 
and its weight as 1 tolah^ 8 mdshas, and 7 ratis, thoug^tjiere 
were conflicting opinions as to the exact sum represented 
by the figures' in question. In addition to these identifica- 
tions, the Biihldli was stated to have succeeded to the previous 
functions o«f the paisa, and to have constituted the connecting 
link between that coin and the dd7n, in which the entire 


except, perhaps, in the time of Sultan ’A14-ud-din Khiiji. ... In the time of 
Sikandar, also, the markets were very cheap, hut still not so much so as in the 
time of Il^rahim. Ten maunds of com could be purchased for one Buhloli ; five 
sirs of clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the same 
coin. If one (man) offered four mauyids (of corn) for ^he Buhloli, another would 
offer five, and some even more than that, until at last . . . "-ten maunds would sell 
for a Buhloli. Gold and silver were only procurable with the greatest difficulty. 
A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 100 tankas he 
might be considered to be possessed of great wealth. If a traveller wished to 
proceed from Dehli to Agra, one Buhloli would tuffice for the expenses of himself, 
his horse, and four attendants.” — Elliot’s Index, pp.‘273, 292, quoting the “Zubdat 
ul Taw^trikh” of Nfir ul Ha^. The work is an expansion and amplification of 
his father’s Tfirikh HaWd, which was composed in a.h. 1005 (a.d. 1596-7). 
Abd ul Hakk states that after completing his selections from Zia Bami, he was 
indebted to the Tfirikh-i Bahfidur Shfihi, of Sam Sultfin Bahfidur Gujrfiti, for his 
information down to the close of the reign of Buhl6l Lodi, and thereafter his 
knowledge was derived from verbal and personal investigations. 


Am*^ \j3 i ““ V ^ j aA U# 


— Ain Akbari, Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin’s translation, i. p. 35;. Bloch- 
mann’s ditto, p. 31 . The passage in question goes on to explaiil, that in Akbar’s 
‘ time the term jital had been so far modified in its meaning and application as to 
have come td be used as a definition for an imaginary division, “ in account,” of 
of a ddm» « i 
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revenues of the State were assessed under the Great Mughal. 
These definitions, however apparently complete, left several 
practical points undetermined ; it was not expressly stated 
whether the Buhloli was composed of copper, or of the mixed 
compromise of metals, so exaggeratedly favoured in the con- 
temporary mint system : the preferable inference certainly 
pointed to the former conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
there was no such copper piece of Buhlol Lodm to be found, 
in the whole range of modern collections, as would at all 
assimilate with the heavy mass of that metal rising up to, 
if not over, 323*5625 grains, which clearly constituted the 
authorized coined ddni of Shir Sh4h and his imitator, Akbar. 

Moreover, the subject was encumbered with an altered 
scale of proportifins, both in the official increase of the 
weight of the silver coins under Shir Shah, and the sub- 
sidiary question of the simultaneous advance of the copper 
standard, or a possible re-adjustment of confiicting ratios 
dependent upon progressive changes in the values of the 
two metals. Shir Shah's rupee, with which he replaced the 
old ianhali, avowedly involved an advance of 3 grains upon 
the old standard of 175 grains; and I shall be in a position 
to show in detail from his own coins the relative increments, 
which, however, form only a secondary portion of the pre- 
sent argument. 

l3ut what the new numismatic data, aided by stray waifs 
from written history and tradition enable us now to> assert is, 
that the paisa, wherever it obtained its more modern name, 
was simply, to all intents and purpoj^es, the mere successor 
of the double hdrsha of renfote antiquity, one of the primitive 
measures af copper adverted to in the “ Laws of Manu,"^^ 

1 s.; Tamil, Kdsu, “casli;” Toda, Eas ; Chinese, “Cash;’* 

the K^dpana of Ceylon (Mahawanso), and the Western Cave Inscriptions. 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the eaAiest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 


KeT.i 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained ii/7ull 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two single 
kdrsha pieces^ Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Ramadatta^ to the coarse mintages of the early Pathans,^ 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals ; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Babar, • 


The Mithkshara {circa a.d. 1049) defines the Kdrdiika as ‘‘measured by a 
Kdrsha {Karshenonmita)*^ and the copper Kdrsh^: itself is described as Tdm~ 
rasya Vikdra^ or “ copper transformed,” t.c, worked up from its crude metallic 
state into some generally recognized form, — Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 404 ; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 53 ; G. Biihler, Bombay Branch Jour. Hoy. As. Soc, 
October, 1868; Cowell, in Elphinstone, p. 89 ; Bumouf, Intro, a I’Hist. Bud. 
pp. 236, 258; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, etc. : Bombay Jour. 
As. Soc. (1853) (1854) p. 1.; Inscriptions, pp. 3, 9, (1862) p. 1, and (1863) p. 1, 
et seq. See also Yajnavalkya, § 363; Amara Eosha, ii. pp. 9, 86. 


1 Ancient Egyptian Weights. 

A. Circa 1400 grains = or VTeN (Maneh .^). • 

B. Circa 700 grains = 5 KeT. 

•C. Circa 280 grains = (2 KeT). 

D. Circa 140 grains = KeT. 

E. Circa 70 grains = (| KeT). 

The copper coins of the PtoHmies follow this standard ; their gold and silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight. — S. Poole, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. p. 1732. t 

•* Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 216, pi. xx. figs. 47, 48. 

3 Balban’s cdpper coin, No, 114, seems to have been a half Isdrsha, So also 
c the piece of jSlfil-ud-din Flrfiz^^No. 123, and others in succession. n 
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wliere coppfer was struck as an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, foUaw- 
Ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “Institutes of the Emperor Akhar” 
gives*^ second or alternative definition of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa, Buhloli, or dam, as 
equal to five tanks. W^hatfevftr doubt might once have existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest by the coins themselves ; the tank, in short* is merely 
the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 grains) ^ which, even at 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of the earth, from 
whence their denominntions were chiefly obtained — had 
already acquired the optional name oipiirdna, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in the current 
coinage of the Pathans, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the se'ttlement of broken change. The 40 
double kdrshas, or SO current single kdrshas, or 160 half- 
kdrshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah.^ 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 56x200= 
11200 grains. 

I’hese figures have an a^itional importance in the present' 

♦ 

1 See p. 221 ante, B^bar’s Table of Weights, 32 ratis = l tang, • 

2 Sir H. Elliot has preserved a curious record of the practical working of the 

intricate sub-divisional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of Bamri 
^ J te^itory, the term is applied to the sub-divisions 

of aVllage. #Thus in Gop^lpdr, of Rohtak, there are 160 damris, each damn 
being equivalent to twenty-five kachcha bighas. But damri is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to or SJ ddms ; or between two and three gandas—^o 
that a varies from 8 to 12 cowrls, according to the good-wil>and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish conclusively what wls heretofore 
soi^ewhat^of a matter of conjecture/ that the ratio of copper 
to silver was 64 : 1 <11200—175=64). 


of Tinscnipulous Banyas. It may be useful to subjoin from the ‘DiwSin 
a table showing the value of damris and dams : — 


1 

damri.,,: 

3i 

dams. 



2 


Si 


.... 1 

chhaddm. 

3 

)> 



99 

99 


4 

f 



12i 

99 •• 

.... 1 

adhela. 

5 

99 


99 



6 

99 

18J 

99 

.... J paisa. 

7 

99 

22 

99 



8 

99 

25 

99 

.... 1 

Paisa. 

9 

99 

28 

99 



10 

99 

3ii 

99 

.... li 

99 

11 

99 

341 

99 



12 

99 

37i 

99 

n 

99 

13 

99 

40 

• 



14 

99 

44 

99 

.... If 

99 

1.5 

99 * 

47 

* 



16 

99 

50 

.. .. 

.... 1 

Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the * ZubdatuT Kawanin,’ but 
in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness.” Sir H. 
Elliot, at the same time, is careful to warn us that the popular dams quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with the dam of Akbar’s revenue accounts 
(ii. p. 81). 

’ “ The tale of shells compared to weight of silver may be taken on the autho- 
rity of the Lilavati : — 20 kapardakas (shells or cowries) = 1 kdkini ; 4 kdkini — 
\ pana, karshdpana, or kdrshika ; pana {=^1 ptirdna of shells) = 1 hherma (of 
silver) ; 16 bhermas = \ nishka (of silver). It may be inferred that one shell is 
, valued at 1 raktika of copper ; 1 pana of shells at 1 pana of copper ; and 64 pmias 
at one tolaka of silver, which is equal in weight to 1 pana of copper. And it 
seems remarkable that the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at tlSs time [1798] as it was in the days of Bhdskara” 

The comparative value of silver and copper was the same in the reign of Akbar. 
For the dam, vfeighing 5 tdnks, or 20 mdshas of copper, was valued at the l-40th 
of the Jalhli rupee, weighing 12J mdshas of ^ure silver; whence we have ggain 
the proportion of 64 : 1. — H. T. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, v«p. 92. 
c [Colebrooke was in error in regard to the relative value of silver and copper 
obtaining in Akbar’s time, as will be shown hereafter.] 
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Thirty-Third King (a.h. 894-923; a.d. 1488—151/). 


So^e time before bis decease, Bublol had nominated as his 
successor his son Nizam, who, not altogether without op- ^ 
position, ascended the inperial masnad under the title of 
e Sikandar Sh4h. In the division of his dominions in 
883 A.H., the Sultan had assigned the kingdom of Jaunpur 
to his son Barbak. On attaining supreme power, Sikandar 
demanded the nominal allegiance of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in the publij prayers 
of the country over which Barbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was^deAned necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In the action which ensued, Barbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. Inuring the succeeding years the Sultan 
was occupied in the subjection of Sultan Sharf, which was 
completed by the capture of his stronghold of Biana, and in . 
the suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 a.h., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over the whole of Bihar, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of the regal line' of the Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Ala-ud-din, king, of Bengal. AVith this 
monarch the ruler of Delfli arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 909 a.h., the Sultan, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super- 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindustan. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an unusual display of bigotry, evidenced 
■ principally in a persevering destruction of Hin/Ju temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques.* • 
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No. 816 (pi. V. fig. 167). Copper. Average we%lit, 139 grs. 


A.H. C94, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906 
90?, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 915, 91Q, 917, 918, 
919, 920. 








t jJl—JwJL: 

£ , j 11^1 *0> ^ 1m) ^ 





No. 317. Copper. Average weight, 55*5 grs. 
A.H. 905, 907. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — j^\ , 


NOTE ON SIKANDAR LODI’S COINAGE. 

^ I 

As BuIlIoI Lodi’s name is associated with, a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to a partially 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a coinage which took a more definite and 
prominent position amid the succeeding currencies of the 
land. These two issues, confessedly composed of difierent 
metals, might at first sight be supposed to have but little in 
coifimon; but on a more close t*xamination the Sikan^ari 
tankah istfound to have formed the connecting link between 
the BuhloU and the dmn of Shir Shah ; there is one break, 
however, in-the completeness of this continuity, inasmuch as 
the BuhloU was made up of two bdrshas, while the Sikandari 
tankah doubled that amount ; twenty pieces constituting the 
change for a silver tankah, instead of the 40 Buhlolis or 80 
kdrshas oft the previous scheme of exchange. ^ 
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In the one cafe the design seems to have been to reintro- 
duce the division by 40 to the supercession of the explicated 
64 kdnis, «vith its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper ; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
deSniltly developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the silver tanhah, and the complete rejectipn of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the. value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established Mni pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of half a^Skashkani. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re- 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 
in the limitation ®f the entire issue to one average value 
while, on the otheijhand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of thd silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intl-insic contents derived from the ac- 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5 647 grains; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rate of 64 copper to one of silver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7'747 grains.*^ The 
parallel -.A-th of the 175 grains of i\xefull silver tanhah would 
be 8‘750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 

P % 

^ This is merely a tentative calculation, taking 41 coins to the Ih. (it should be 
mor^ exactly 41-142). Then 299-1148 X 24 -7178-7552-^41 =175-(j^9208~-31 = 
5-64813, average grains of silver percoin. Copper contents remaining, 140 — 5-648 = 
134-353, at 64 grains per grain of silver = 2*0989 grains, or a total silver value of 
7*74703 grains. Gen. Cunningham’s assay, by the native process, gives a much lower 
average of silver contents, rising only to 4-18 grains per coin. See p. 324, ante, 
Butin neither one case nor the otCer need we expect any very uniform results. 
The Calcutta mble itself furnishes ample evidence of the irregularity of the action 
of the Dehli Mint, which we have seen, by FirOz’s own confession (p. 281), ha^ 
very much its own way in regard to the equitable value of the mixed metal coins 
put forth from time to time. . ^ » 
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fair approximation to the value theoretically rec[uired, ‘espe- 
cially if ve make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
in which the two metals w^re obviously amalga^mated and 
distributed in the general mass. 


List of Dehli Coins, composed of silver and copper, in ^irying 
proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq., C.S., 10th June, 1853. 

ft • 


A.n. ^ 
c 

Reference to 
Numbers of Coins in 
“ Pathdn Sultdns.” 

Weight in Grains. 

Dwts. 

Fine Silver, per lb. 
in each. 

895 

SiKANDAR BuHL6l. 

No. 316. 

143-438 

1-900 

896 


142-163 

2-025 

>> 

>> 

142-936 

1-925 

(. 

Jf 

138*913 

1-615 


91 

140-088 

2 200 

898 

If 

141*500' 

1-3625 

900 

If 

140-800 

2-6000 


ff 

1 27-600 

3*0125 

903 

f) 

143-100 

4-650 

904 

ff 

142-500 

5-624 

907 

ff 

143*250 

15-5 

•)} 

ff 

141-150 

16-0 


ff 

139-900 

16 0 

905 

ff 

144-500 

17-5 

909 

ff 

141-500 

15-0 

910 

yf 

140-200 

150 

912 

i 

ff 

142-500 

12-0 


ff 

135-500 

15-0 

913 

ff 

,132-250 

15-0 

>> 

ff 

140-750 

15-0 

914 

fi 

140-000 

15-0 


ff 

o' 138-500 

15-5 


ff 

141-000 

16-5 


ff 

140-500 

16-0 

• 918 

ff 

138-250 

10-0 


ff 

133-250 

10-0 

>> 

ff 

139-750 

9-0 


ft 

125-000 

8-0 

919 

ff 

135-250 

32-0 

u 

ff 

137-250 

8-0 

)) 

ff 

137-500 

80 

• 
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Under the^wriften evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sikandari is^ equally 
well establkhed in its full identity. Babar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his son Humaydn, on the occasion 
of the contribution of the accumulated treasures of the Lodis^ 
as amounting to ^‘70 laks” we must conclude of current coin. 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin ; ^ Khwandamir more explicitly de- 
signates the gift as being composed of Sikandari As 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modern currencies as ‘^350,000 rupees,^^^ which de- 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two dams, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double dams was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance ; ^ so much so that Akbar him- 
self is Lound to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions,^ seem- 

^ Nizam-ud-din Ahmad Bahhshi, who was learned in currencies, fixes the 
sum of “70 laks'" as given to Humfiyun, hut there is no specification of any 
particulai coin. The text runs — 

j \jy 

p. 132, E.I. ]VfS., etc. LLi3 

2 I have little hesitation in correcting his “7 lahs' into 70. Most of these 
refereij^es were collected by Erskine (l^story of Babar and Humayun, ii. p. 544). 
He, however, missed the passage from Nizfim-ud-din ; and in the absence of the 
coins, properly hesitated to correct the seven laks of Khwandamir, whose infprma- 
tion was otherwise most exact, as he was a contemporary and well-informed 
author. See Elliot’s Index, p. 108 ; Ferishtah, Briggs, ii. p. 48. 

3 AO*. /tA .. p. 282. Khfifi Khfin has — . i ^ ‘C\ ^ 


» p. 53, Calcutta text. . ^ Jij j\j:b 

* See Sir H. Elliot’s table, quoted p. 364 ; Erskine’s Bfibar, i. pp. 542-4. 

8 Such a piece is extant in the British Museum, weighing 664 grains, an 
• " 24 
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iii^ly more designed to meet the contingency of an appeal 
t# such weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of practical utility in the general circulation. 

■f 


T. Insckiptions at Dehli of Sikandar BIST Buhlo’:. 


1. Dated A.]tf. 903, on the Dargah of Yusaf Katal. 

2. Dated a.h. 906, on the bastion'of Shahab-nd-din Taj Khan. 

3. Dated a.h. 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Minar. 

4. Dat^ A.H. 912, to the following effect: — 

Xijsr^ 

CULiAAW J jJlk£- 

5. Dated a.h. 913, on the arch of the Makbarah of Ffruz Shdh 
(p. 310, ante). 


THE YAED MEASUEE OE GAZ OE SIKANDAE LO'DI. 

Abul Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandaris — 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
gaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined. The class 
of moi^ey described under If 0 . 316 evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure. Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pa^s, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is. as compared 

amount which is rather over the estimated ratio ; but the coin is sharp, unworn, 
and is, peihaps, affected by the oxydation of its once clear surface. 
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With our modem machine-struck money — yet, that^they hold 
a high place among their predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity ctf 
diameter ^points which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earfier products of the Dehli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following textual effect : 

uh * cX; ^ 

J4 /}j. 

— Calcutta text, p. 296. « 


With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
gdt^, tihich is still a vexata qucestw, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous line ; 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure fails exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

Th^ specimens selected foi’^rial have not been picked, be- 
yond the rejection of five verj^ palpably worn pieces, ^mt of 
the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which I have at my dis- 
posal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as slightly below the original standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Prinsep ; ‘ but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted 
m ^ Priusep’s Essays, Useful Tables, pp. 123, 126. 
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Hs^own iftaterials, and was evidently prepared to admit a 
higlier rate tlian he^ entered in his leading table. 

Since the observations here reproduced were printed at 
Debli, in 1851, Gen. Cunningham has examined the general 
question, from an independent point of view, and to establish 
other coincidencies.^ His measurement of the given number 
of Sikandaris is found slightly to exceed the above amount , 
this resultil was, to a certain extent, prepared for, though I 
did not anticipate so close, and I may say satisfactory, an 
approximation to my own tentative returns. The very nature 
of the materials, constructed, as we have reason to suppose, 
from a hammered bar or imperfectly cast rod of mixed silver 
and copper (under the similitude of a light crowbar), divided 
off in cross sections to form the individual coins,^ did not en- 
courage us to expect any approach to the accuracy of modern 

1 General Cunningham remarks — “ To determine the exact value of those mea- 
sures we must have recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This is 
the angula, or ‘finger,* which in India is somewhat under three-quarters of an 
inch. By my measurement of 42 copper coins of Sikandar Lodi, which we know 
to have been adjusted to fingers’ breadths, the angula is -72976 of an inch. Mr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or -72289. The mean of our measurements is 
•72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as the real value of the Indian finger, 
or angula, as I found the actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably 
Tinder three-quarters of an inch. According to this value, the hasta, or cubit, of 
24 angulas, would be equal to 17-43168 inches, and the dhanu, or bow, of 96 
angulas, would be 5-81 feet. But as make one nalwa, and 100 nalwas 

make one krom or kos, it seems probable that the dhanu must have contaiAed 100 
angulas^o preserve the centenary scale (the same confusion of the numbers 96 
and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in w-hich we have 2 bdragams, or twelvers, 
equal to 1 punchi, or twenty-fiver). According to this view, the hasta, or cubit, 
wouli have contained 25 fingers instead of 24, and its value would have been 
18-168 inches, which is still below manf; of the existing hastas, or cubits, of the 
Indian Bfiz^rs. Adopting this value of the hasta, the higher measures. would . . 
give 6062 feet for the krosa, . . or within 16 feet of that deifved from the state- 
ment of Megasthenes.”— The Ancient Geography of India, by Gen. A. Cunning- 
ham, p.^76. (London : Triibner & Co., 1871.) 

2 See ante, pp. 226 note, 229 ; Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akbari, u. p. 16. 



meclianicai appliances, and to all appearance % presiding 
authorities of the period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactituSe in this summary but ever-ready test. No doubt 
the fiscal administrators were furnished with critical official 
standitrds, but the immediate object in view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un- . 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers,' so tha*t the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandaris, the leading current coin of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman’s yard ; constituting, 
in brief, a popular ready-reckoner, especially adapted to the 
notions and traditions oi the indigenes. I freely accept Abiil 
Nazi’s suggestion,*that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar; the original (and possibly aboriginal) 
gaz was already obviously in full use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with alj his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 31st year of his reign, 
that though he had carried his own Akhari gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandari 
gaz of 32 fingers was still employed for every other pur- 
pose;” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub- 
siding ioto the compromise of the Ildhi gaz of 41 fingers.^ 

^ Seep. 164, ante. 

ihese numbers are suggestive ; tfie ancient 32 (or half of 64) as superseded by 
the irregular totals of the Muslim theory. Abhl Fazl further confesi|^s that “in 
some ancient books ([^\j the ffaz is said to consist of two spans and two 

inches jj), and this graz is divided into 16 equal parts (^^), 

each of wnich was subdivided into quarters called pahar so that the 

n pahar was the of a — Gladwm’s Ayin-i- Akhari, ii. p. 352 ; Calcutta text, 

p. 294. • 

In connexion with this question of normal Indian numbers, I maj refer to the* 
archaic Dravidian kd^i in the existing land measnres of the south. — Prinsep, 
Useful ^bles, p. 124. • • 
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Those ejirnest men who followed the pioneers of our con- 
quest in Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with the nation over whom they were appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the Ilahi gaz. Tt was 
, somewhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards ; and 
so it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga- 
tions were instituted under many varied hsp^cts — open tra- 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore- 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square 4-hbari rupees, and very 
modern round ^^Mansuri” ]yaisa, were pressed into the service. 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the ‘‘ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of Muradabad as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their highds {quasi-aGres) were formed,” 
amounting to an average of 33*50 inches per gaz, on the 
rough calculation of three- fourth^ of an inch for each finger 
breadth.^ 

In thS end, for all practical purposes of modern measure- 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convenient solution, an arbitrary value for the Ilahi gaz of 
33 English inches. ^ 


* ' Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii., Useful Tables, p. 123 ; Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, iii. 

p. 88, and ^Ir. Cracroft’s paper, vol. iii. 360; Elliot’s Glossary, ‘‘Kos and Jarib,” 
ii. pp. 189, *194. f ^ 
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Thirty-fottiith King (a.h. 923—937 ; a.d. 1517—1530). 


Tbiiiliiin succeeded his father Sikandar ; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arrogance disgusted the ^ 
nobles of his own tribe oT Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brother, Jaldl, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpur. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken Jalal 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had jpined his 
standard. Jalal, ’ detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures ti) secure himself ; he therefore collected his 
forces and advanced to Kalpi, assuming the style of Sultan, 
with the title of Jalal-ud-din. He next entered into ne- 


goti<‘iCions with ’Azim Ilumayun, who held Kalinjar for 
Ibrahim, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. ’Azim Humayun failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, he had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended ; but, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating with the governof of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibrahim he was compelled to flee to Gwalior, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the Sultan, led to numerous 
other revolts : among the rest, Daria Khan, viceroy of Bihdr, 
openly disclaimed allegiance ; and his son, Muhanlraad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khjitbah to be read, 

and Eoin to be struck, in his own name.^ Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punjfab, also 
rebelled, and solicited the protection of Babar, who had 
already, in 930 a.h., obtained possession of Labor. Subse- 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Dehli under his own uncle, ’Ala-ttd-din ; but in the engage- 
ment which icnsued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter. This was followed by the 
advance of Babar in person ; and on the 7th of Rajab, 932 
A.H., on the celebrated battle-field of Paniput, Ibrdhim, after 
an individually well- contested though ill-directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life. 

Ro. 318. Copper. Weight, 83 grs.<* Rare. 
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No. 319. Copper. Weight, 87 grs. Rare. 

Obverse — i\j^ 

Reverse — j^\ * 

« 

No. 320. Copper. Weight, 42 grs. Rare. a.h. 9^5, 927. 
Obverse — * * jixS^ /'Ll 

Reverse — ^ Tl 


c 
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J Gladwin’s Ayin-i Akbari. 
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No. 321. Copper. Weight, 110 grs. Col. Guthrie. 
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The issue of this coin, which follows the Malwah square type of 
money, is supposed to commemorate the fraudulent acfiuisition of 
Chanderi by Ibrahim, who taking advantage of the death of Mu- 
hammad Shall ^the* rebel opponent of his regnant brother, Mahmud 
of Malwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent of his own in charge of the country, from whence it 
passed in later days, by Jlana Sanga’s gift, to Madini Eao. 


Earbak of Jaunpur. 

No. 322. Silver and Copper. Weight, 120 grs. Bare 
A.H, 892. 894. 



• • A 

aU 



Centre. 


u ' — ^ 

^ Margin illegible. 
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* ^ ' 

• THt MUGHAL (CHAGHATA'I) CONQUEST. 

' « 

The narrative of Babar’s persevering efforts towards the 

conquest of India, and the eventful career of his son Hum&- 
yun, are, perhaps, more pertinent to general history than 
•germane to the limited notices of^the local succession of the 
Pathan dynasty of Hindustan, with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, be sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual the dates of the .prominent occur- 
rences in the Indian reigns of the two monarchs, under the 
tabular form already adopted, where it was felt desirable to 
economize space in these pages. 

BIba-r TjSt India, ^ 

932 1526 (9th Eajab.) Defeat and death of Ibrahim Zodi^ at 

Paniput. 

(12th Eajab.) Babar enters l)eh,U; on the Priday fol- 
lowing he has public preyers pronounced in his 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal craving 
for plunder, has seals put upon the treasures of 
the old metropolis,^ while he hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of the house of 
Zodi.^ 

Capture of Jaunpur by H;imayun. 

Surrender of Biana, Gwalior, and Multan. 

* In a similar spirit, Humayan broke th*se seals on his “way home in 1^27, 
and appropriated his father’s money.” — Babar’s Memoirs, pp. 368, 371 ; Erskine’s 
History, i. p. 476. 

2 Bhbar himself, in his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
distribution of power in India at the moment of his conquest in a.d. 1526. “At 
the periodjrhen I conquered the country, five Musulmhn kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority. . . . One of the^e powers was the Afghans, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bihar. Jaunpdr, 
oefore it fell into the power of the Afghans, was held by Husain Shhh Sharki. 

. . . The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar, in Gujarkt ; he had 
departed this life a few daysi before Sultkn Ibrkhim Lodi's defeat. . ^ . The 
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Defeat of Eana Sanga at Kanwali ; Babar assumes the 
title of GMzi on this occasion. * 

Capture of Chanderi (Madini Eao’s stronghold). 

(29th Jumadal akhir.) Occupation of Lucknow. 

(5th Muharram, 935.) Occupation of Eantambhor. 
(Sh’aban.) Bihar subdued and enti;usted to Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza. • 

(27th Sh’aban.) Pinal defeat of the troops of the Afghan 
coalition. Treaty with ITusrat Sh*ah of Bengal. 

(5th JumadaT akhir.') Babar’s death at Agrah.^ 

.« 

Htjmayun in India. 

(9th Jumada’l awwal.) Accession. Division of go- 
vernments — 1. Kdmrdn.^ Kabul and* Kandahar ; 
2. Aslcari ILirza^ Sambhal ; 3. Uindal Mirza^ 

^ Mwar(Mewat); Siilaimd^i Mirza, 

Kamran takes Labor and occupies the Punjab. 

third kingdom is that of^he Bahmanis, in the Dakhan ; but at the present time 
the Sultans of the Dakhan Jiave no authority or power left. The fourth king 
was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the country of Malwah, which they likewise 
call Mandu. This dynasty was called the Khilji. Rana Sanga, a pagan, had 
defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. . . . The fifth prince 
was Nusrat Shah, in the kingdom of Bengal. . . . The most powerful of the 
pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the Rfija of Bijanagar. Another 
is Rana Sanga, who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour and his siyord. His original principality was Chitor.” — 
Erskine’s Memoirs of Babar, p. 311. 

’ His dominions at the period of his decease “stretched from the river Amu to 
Bil|>ar,” etc. — Erskine’s History, nip. 526. 

^ Kamran’s coins are extant. The following is a description of a specimen in 
the East India Company’s collection, struck at Kfibul in a.h. 947 : — 

Silver. Weight, 71 grs. 

OAtw— Area (diamond shaped) ^jU sU. jb 

. Margin, aO. JUJ aHI J3\^\ 

Reverse — Circular area, the Kalimah. ^ 

^ Margin, ^ jA£ 


A.^. fk.D. 

933 152*" 

934 U28 

935 *1529 

937 1530 

937 1530 
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937 1530 Jlum^yun defeats the combined army under Mahmud 

L6di at Doura, and gets possession of J aiinpur. 

938 1532 Advances against Shir Khan at Chunar, hut is obliged 

to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Campaigns in Malwah, 
Gujarat, etc. 

'942 1535 Capture of the Tort of Champanir. 

946 1539 (9th Safar.) Shir Shah’s perfidy at Chonsa (Chupar 

" Ghat) ; ruin of Humayun’s army, and his retreat 
to Agrah. 

947 1540 Final defeat of Humayun by Shir Shah, near Kanauj, 

and flight of the former. 

BA'BAR. 

Is^o. 323 (pi. V. fig. 172). Silver. 'Weight, 71*5 grs. Very rare. 
Margin (worn) ^ 

Reverse — Centre, SI S 

Margin, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

No. 324 (pi. V. fig. 173). A silver coin of Babar (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, has the word 
at the end of the inscription on the obverse area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under No. 323 ; marking, in this addition, 
his very hazardous encounter w|th Rana Sanga in a.h. 9^53. 
Another specimen gives the full date of a.h. 936. 

On the obverse margin is to be seen — 

Reverse — Area as in the last coin. 

- Margin, ^ 

e These silver coins correspond to the class of hioney de- 
signated by Abul Fazl under the generic term of Bdbaris, 
^ which he* states weighed one miskdl each, and to ^have 
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been rated in exchange at 2i per rupee.i The constantly 
quoted Shah Bukhis of contemporary authors constitufed an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as the equiva- 
lent of 16 ddms,^ which gives the like return of 2^ per rupee ; 
in effect, Babar’s northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Shah Bukh, thq 
Mughal Sultan of Perka* (a.h. 807-850), whose coinage was 
so largely spread over all Asia.^ ^ 

HUMAYl/N. 

No. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Eare. 

Diverse — All <611 31 <sin • 

Reverse — JIaI dll ilAjh 


No. 326 (pi. V. fig. 175). Silver. Weight, 71 grs. a.h. 944. 

% Yery rare. 

Ohvevsc — Centre, 

Margin, dll jis- ^^llaU1^31 elildl 

The King, the Amir, the most mighty Sultan, the Khakan. 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and sovereignty ! 
Struck at Agrah, (in the) year 944. 

Reverse — Centre, • 

^ jjjy. dll dll ^ 

There is no god hut God ; Muhammad is the apostle of God. 
God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure.'^ 

1 Mislcdl-^^ ratis. See pp. 212, 223, ante ; Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 198. 

* A'in-i .A^baii, ii. 209. ‘‘8 laks of AS/mArMMu = 3,20,000 rupees, or 1 kror 

and 28 laks of Erskine’s B^bar, etc., i. p. 544. 

3 Frsebn, Recensio Numonim Muhammadanorum, pp. 430, 456. 

* ]j:urkn, Siirah ii. 208. * 
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Margin^ ^ jJjo ^ J>^ 

By tlie trutli of Ababakr, by tbe justice of ’IJmar, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the wisdom of ’All, may God 
reward him. 

No. 327 (pi. V. fig. 176). Silver. Weight, 71 grains. Struck at 
Agrah, 945 A variety, with a nearly square area, has the 

date 952 a.h. ; the name of the place of mintage is obliterated. 

No. 328 (pi. V. fig. 176^2). A coin of the same type, which is un- 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or HaU stamp of Kamran, attesting the current 
value of the piece. Of this impress the following words are 
still legible: — i ^ 

Another silver coin of Humayun (weight, ^71 grains) has the 
only, in an oblong area. The reverse area 
being circular, as in the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confiined to the usual short symbol. The margins are much worn, 
but apparently vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above coins. There are traces of the figures 937. 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbar in this place, irre- 
spective of their order of date, with a^view to keep together the 
various specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of whicn 
seems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India. 

^ AKBAR. 

Ifo. 329. Gold. Weight, 18 grs. a.h. 969. Col. Guthrie. 
Obverse—^ 1 ^ 

Eeverse — The Kalimch. e 
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j, .♦ sr* 


Margin— * 


A—U^ 

A_— ♦ sr"* 

i — 

» 

Margin illegible. 


* * 


ANONYMOUS COINS. 

I have considered it preferable to class the anonymous 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates would in generUl indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struck, still the absence of any 
nanih upon the individuah piece might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these fulus ; and as exacti- 
tude is a high conceit aiqpng Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to ^ 
claim reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical* 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are , therefore 
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grouped in a sefiries apart, an arrangemei^t which has the 
advantage of bringing them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, the special merit they posseps, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz., of assisting in the elucidation of the contempo- 
raneous geogi;aphical status, and of indicating in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch. 

These coins seem to date their origin from Babar’s con- . 
quest, and* we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous. The 
practice of striking coin in subordinate cities also appears to 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a Wise distinction between the importance of the lower 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Suhan^s name like- 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designa:^ion of the supreme 
authority impressed upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value. 

Bdbar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokhara^ money into Hindustan was destined to be 
attended with more permanence in the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo- 
rately executed dirhams and ashrafis, in which he outraged 
local associations. 

The average weight of the pieces of this class is very 
uniform"^ at something over 140 grains, a total we have fre- 
quently met with in the earlier coins of the Pathan issues, 
80 of which went to the old tankah, 4 to the modified 
Sikandariy and 32 to the foreign Bdbari and Shah BukhL 

* 1 Fraehn’s ;Recensio, p. 432, etc. ; M. Soret, Lettre sur la Numismatique, June, 

1843, p. 28.^ 
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Their relative v^lue in exchange against silver may have 
varied from time to time ; but the fact of Akbar’s accepting 
copper as £is universal standard shows that he felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took place in the more readily atfected ratios of the precious 
metals. 

. No. 331. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, a.h. 9S(\. Unique. 
Obverse — Circular area, within a margin of fine lines anti dots run 
into a scroll pattern. 

Legend — 

Heverse—Ohlon^ area (Mihrdhij, with ornamental flowered scroll 
margin. 

Legend-T-^i 1 <5^ ^ 


No. 332. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. Mint, Fort of Agrah, 
^A.H. 936. 

Obverse — J 
Reverse as above. 

No. 333. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, Seat of the Khilafat, 
A.H. 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943. 

Obverse — Plain surface, with the Legend — 

Reverb — Simple marginal lines eicircle the field ; the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled in with scroll-work. 

Legend — ^j\j ^ 


No. 334. Copper. Weight, b41 grs. Agrah, Seat of Justice, 
A.H. 943. 

Obverse — 

Reverse as above. , ^ 
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No. 335. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. • Labor, 8ht 4 the Khilafat, , 

• * a.h. 938, 939, 940. 

0 • 

Ohverse^j^^ 

Reverse — 'ITA 
% 

No. 336. Copper. Weight, 14*1 grs. DehH, Seat of Govern- _ 

^ ment, a.h. 940,9 41, 942, 943. 

<■» 

Diverse — 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 336a. Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Government, A.H. 943. Unique. 'My cabinet. 

Obverse — 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 337. Copper. Weight, 143 grs. Mandb., a.h. 941, 942. 
Humayun in possession. ? (See Table, p. 380.) Rare. 

Diverse — 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 338. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. Mint, Fort of Alwar, 

A.H. ^^36. 

* Diverse— j^\ c—yaJl 

KoT 339 . Copper. Weight, 140 grs. District, Jaunpur, 

A.H. 940, 941. 

* , Diverse— 

• Reversf as usual. ^ 
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BA'BAR’S INDIAN REVENUE. * • 

One of*tlie most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Mr. Erskine in the unique detail given by Babar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom.^ 

Mr. Erskine felt some difliculty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two hrors, suidmarized by 
Babar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 
less than five several amounts, ranging from £1,300,000 to 
£52,000,000.® There can be little hesitation— now, that we 
have discovered the true value of the Sikandari tankah and 
its direct assoqiati?)n with the double dams of Akbar— in 
adopting that standard and almost exclusively current piece 
as the real measure^ of value in this and in all similar 
instances, where the t(^ikali is not qualified by some de- 
scriptive term. In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of silver tankahs and hlaeli fankahs, in the 
Tirhut return. Implies, primd facie, that the general total 

' This return was wanting in all the MSS- previously accessible. 

2 “Xhe amount of this revenue of ^2 krors, if considered as represented in single 
dd,m, according to the mode of computation in Akhar’s reign, would be 
£l,;i00,000 ■, if in double dams, according to the calculation of Ferishtah, 
.£2,6(?'0,000 ; if we adopted the modeVf reckoning, suggested by the facts stated 
h^Mirza Haidar, it would he £4,212,000 ; while, if we take the tankah at Ud., 
which is somewhat below the lowest rate it reached in the reign’of Sultkn 
Mnhammad bin Tughlak [see correction, p. 229 anti], the amount would be 
£16,250,000; hut if %t its full and proper value of a rupee, £52,000,000. 
Everything considered, I should consider £4,212,000 as the amount of Bkbar’s 
nominal revenue ; a very large sum^vhen the working of the American mines 
had not yet proAuced its full effect. It is not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of comparison. The statements of Akbar’s revenue given in the translation • 
of the Ain-i Akbari have not been generalized, and are far from being always 
distinc|jj” — Erskine, i. p. 542. , 
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was based upon some com wbicb would B(fi directly come 
uinier either categoiyj the Sikandari tanka/i, however de- 
signedly lowered ill value, had an equal claim to iSie generic’ 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, h value of the old silver 
tankah. Under this test, Babar’s given total corresponds to * 
a sum of 2:60,00,000 silver tankahs, or £2,600,000.1 Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite so uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose. We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h. 1002 (a.d. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at OAO, 00,00, 000, six 
hundred and forty krors^ of tankah murddi:' Taking these 
as Sikandari tankahSy we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000 -r 20) silver tankahs (roughly modem rupees) y 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Abul Fazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a.h. 1003 (a.d. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized in the introduction to his twelve SubuhSy or divi- 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,55,246 ddms;^ but this aggregate 


1 Babar confesses that he added, at one time, 30 per cent, to the ordinary taxes 
to meet the enhanced expenditure upon his, array of occupation. This does not 
appear to have been included in the above luramary.— Babar’s Memoirs, p. 387 ; 
Erskine, i.^. 488. 

2 Whatever complications may exist about dams in the Ain-i Akbari, the text 
of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad (a paymaster), is clear and definite as to j 

^ Elliot’s Index, p. 204. 

3 The printed Persian text, even with all the advantages of Dr. Blochxiann’s 
choice series of MSS., only confirms Gladwin’s original rendering (ii. p. 1.) The 
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does not *corres'_>ond with the grand total be obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his «wn werk, 
nor do those tables themselves always- coincide with the 
preliminary summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently,- from later docu- 
ments, when Akbar’s domifiionshad extended their boundaries ; 
but as regards the figures above quoted, there mvist clearly be 
an error either of calculation or of transcription t the given 
sum reckoned in single damn gives the absurdly smaU amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,776, or little 
more than half t^e sum the more authoritative assertion of 
Nizdm-ud-din* places it at. It is possible that a more 
close examination of the fiscal returns of Akbar’s reign may 
'thro-v light upon this unaccountable divergency ; but for the 
present I am content tS adhere implicitly to Niz-am-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abul Fazl’s sum indicated origi- 


may be intended for = 30, a very frequent en-or (ordinarily guarded against by 
the insertion of the fiiure r oyer the thus ^), irbich would produce at 
40 the large but not impossible sum of 76,57,43,881 rupees, or £76,574,388. 

Butther. ctification that most commends itselfto me, as an occasional reconstructor 

of Persian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, inasmuch as I should 
go so far as to suggest a substitution^)f the more divergent word ^ or m, tor 
the opening v^ritten word, a,, or three, which now appears in the MSS. and their 
printed reproductions. This would establish a very near approach to the result o 
Kiz&m-ud din Ahmad's return, and one fully within the range of identities and p - 
biSies. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselves 
as 6 62 97,55,246, which, divided bj 20 (the ruling number in the parallel cas ) 
wouia produce.a sum of 33,14,87,772 silver tunkahs, or a ^ 

to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizam-u^ , , 

fixed at the latter amount, though specified in different terms, and ru y 
independent scheme of exchange. ^ • 
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nally a very moderate increment upon the (l,cdinary revenue 
oftthe pfeceding year. Though, of course, if the leading 
total was altered under later authorities to mee4) the evei 
varying annual income, the irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. • 

Mr. Erskine quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Auraiigzeb (a.h. 1068-1118 ; a.d. 
1651-1707)J which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in Babar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655.^ 


The Eevexhes oe BIbar’s Indian' Dominions. 


1. The Sirkar west of the Satlege, Bhira, Latior,. 

TANKAHS. 

Sialkot, Daibalpur, etc 

36,315,989 

2. Sirhind and its dependencies 

12,931,985 

3. Hissar Firuzah 

13,075,104 

4. Bar ul Mulk, Dehli, in the Doab 

5. Mewat (not included in Sikandar’s Revenue 

36,950,254 

roll) 

16,981,000 

6. Biana 

14,414,930 

7. Agrah 

2,976,919 

8. Mian-i Yilaat 

29,119,000 

9. Gwalior 

22,357,450 

10. Kalpi, etc 

42,855,950 

. . f 

11. Kanauj 

13,063,35b 

12. Sambal 

13,844,000 

13. Lakhnau, etc 

13,982,433 

1 This isjaken from Catron’s Histoire de I’Empire Mogol, 

Paris, 4to., 1715, 


i. p. 264. The information is supposed to derived from tbe papers of Manucci, 
the Venetian traveller. Catron adds to his other remarks, th^t “other taxes 
^and duties equal or exceed the land revenue.” Bernier also giv^ an imperfect 
return of the* revenues of twenty divisions, in Aurangzeb’s reign, alnounting to 
22,58,78, OOOtrupees (ii. p. 354.) ^ 


babar’s revenue. 
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14. Xliairabd(i...'" 

15. Dude and Babraich 

a 6. Jannp^ 

17. Karra and ^anikpur 

18. 

19. Sir war 

20. Saran •** 

21. Cbumparam 

22. Gondlab 

23. Tirbut. Tribute (Kbidmatana) 

of tbe Tirbut Baja 250,000^ 
Silver Tankabs, and 2,750,000* 
Black Tankabs 

24. Rantambbor ... 

25. Kagor 

26. Raja BikramaJIt from Rau- 

tambbor ••• 

27. Raja of Kalinjar 

28. Raja Birsing-deo * 

29. Raja Bikram-deo 

30. Raja Bikram Chand 


Tankahs. 

I, 265*000 

11,721,369 • • 

40,088,333 

16,327,280 

40,560,000 

15,517,506i 

II, 018,67*9 
19,086,609 

4,330,300 . 


2,000,009 

13,000,000 


443, 783, 457 J — 


Silver 

Tankahs. 

2,21,89,172 


Add Tirbut estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 
10 per Tankah, or 275,000] ... 


525,000 525,000 

~~ 2,27,14,172 


ror at of a Tankah, at the exchange of 2s. per Tankah, 
^ £2,27"i,4l7, exclusive of the tribute from the five*4jas, the 
totals of which are left blank.] 


1 TmUh-nukrah, “ sUvef Tankahs,” or fall money. ' 

2 T<^kah sidh, “black Tankahs,” at 2irf. See p. 230 ante. 
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t 

Thirty-sixth King (a.h. 947-952; a.d. 1540-1545). 

» ♦ 

The history* of Shir Shah has yet to be written, and it is 
to be feared that those who mdertake the task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar^s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master.^ His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, are soiled by the 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. The intro- 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize the narrative of the consecutive 
events. 

^ “It is impossible to conclude the history 'of such a prince without regrettiiip* 
that so few materials remain for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulj^tions were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mars improved system of finance. 
But Shfr Shhh was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whose 
partizans '^re not disposed to see any merit in the virtues of an enemy.” — 
Erskine’s Bhbar, ii. 446. See also Elphinstone, pp. 457, 541. 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed with the value of Shir Shhh’s 
reforms, regarding which we were quite in accord ; and I have reason to believe 
he will be found to have collected much in/ormation on the subject duriiJg his 
patient investigations into this interesting portion of the history of^India. These 
details will probably appear in the fourth volume of the Historians of India, now 
in course of publication under Professor Dowson’s editorship. 
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• • of ShIr 'Shah’s Carkbr. 

934 1528 SWr Khan Jdgirddr of Sahsaram (in Shahab4d) is pje- 

^ sented to Babar, and accompanies him in the expedi- 
tion against Chanderi. Becomes prime minister to 

♦ Jalal-nd-din Lolidni, king of Bibar, who eyentnally, 

• in fear of bis own vazir, takes refuge with Nusrat 

Sbab of Bengal. Sbir Khan defeats* Ibrahim Khan, 
the general of* Ktisrat Shah. J alal-ud-din escapes 

, from the field. ^ 

935 1529 Shir Khan submits to Sultan Mahmud Lpdi, who is 

proclaimed king of Bihar ; but .who, shortly after- 
wards, has to retire before the army of Babar, into 
Bengal. Shir Khan is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own ^ 

037 Shir Khan obtains possession of the Kort of Chunar. 

938 Humayijn makes terms with Shir Khan. 

942 Shif Khan defeats Ulugh Mirza, plunders Benares, 

reduces Batna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal ^nd besieges Gour. Chunar surrenders to 
Humayun ; ^Gour capitulates to Shir Khan j Syud 
Mahmud Shah seeks refuge with Humayun. 

945 Temporary check to Humayun s advance at Teria- 

garbi Shir Khan acquires the Port of Bhotas (lat. 
24° ud', long. 82° 25') by treachery. Gour occupied 
by Humayun. Shir Khan, already in possession of 
the passes, takeg Benares, proceeds against Jaunpur, 
and thus isolates Humayun in Bengal. Hindal Mirza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultan at Agrah. Shu 
** Khan assumes thb title of Shdhy or king of Bihar. 

946 1539 Shir Shafi circum vents Humayun at Chonsa^(Chupar 

Ghat) on the Ganges ; and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with trtie Afghan perfidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Humayun^ s camp, and totally 
. destroys his ai^y, the Sultan himself escaping 

* with the greatest difficulty. Shir Shah improves his 
advantage, renews the siege of J aunpiir, asd occupies 
Kanauj. • * 
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947 1540 Total# defeat of Humayun at Kanauj. •Shir* Shah 

^ occupies Agrah and Dehli, and subsequently the 
^ Panjab. Humayun retreats to Bhakkar. Shir Shah^s 

expedition against the Ghakars in the Panjab : he 
erects the new Port of Bhotas (lat. 33°, long. 73° 20'). 

949 1542 Beduces Malwah; Bantambhor surrenders*; Multan 

annexed. 

950 1543 Occupation of Baiseji, and treacherous destruction of 

the garrison after surrender. 

951 1544 ‘invasion of Marwar; engagement with Maldeo; sub- 

mission of Chitor. 

952 1545 Siege of Kalinjar, and death of Shfr Shah in the 

trenches (12th Babi’ul awwal).^ 

Ko. 340. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — 

» 

h 

No. 341. Gold. Square piece. Weight, 168*5 grs. Kalpi. Square 
areas, with dotted margins. Two specimens. Col. Guthrie. 



1 Shir Sigh’s Mausoleum at Sahsaram, an edifice of note, is described as being 
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The’readfbg of the place of mintage is uncertan, the letters Sli 
alone being fairly legible ; so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate ma^ possibly have been Edlaniir. 


* No. 342. Gold. "Weight, 166-4 grs. Round coin. 
Square area. 

'i\ S 

Margins illegible. 

n 

« 

No. 343. Silver. .Weight, 163 grs. Unique.' Col. Guthrie. 


^ ijjJl 

(CllaL! } iSly* idJl jirl- _jj1 

Slfir Shah’s defeat of Huinjyun, at Chonsa, dates 9th Safar, 
946 A..H. (June, 1539 a*i>.).^ 




bquare area. 


aO. 


“ built in the middle of a great reservoir of water. The monument rises from the 
centre of the tank, which is about a mile in circumference, and bounded on each 
side by masonry ; the descent to the, water being by a flight of steps, now in 
ruins. * The dojje and the rest of the building is of a fine grey stone.”— 
Hamilton's Hinddsthu, i. p. 281. 

1 See J.R.A.S., N.S., vol. ii. p. 222. 

» Erskine, u. p. 173; Stewart’s Bengal, p. 142. 


c 
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Ko. 344. Silvsr. Weight, 171 grs. Unique. FtAck at the 
f capital, Dehli, a.h. 948. 



No. 345. Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. (oxydized). Agrah, a.h. 948. 
Square areas. 


Margin — The usual legend, 
comprising the names of the 
four assQciates, with their 
honorific Jitles. 


Margin — j 

^ %T 


c 
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No* 346? »Silv^r. Weight, 176 grs. Shirgifrh, (9)49 a.h.‘ 

(Prinsep collection.') ’ ■' 

Obverse — Square area, Sa^*' 

•Margin— 

'Reverse — Square area, 4^^ 

Margin—^ MTft ^ri Ser Sdhi. 

No. 347. Silver., Weight, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 
No. 346. Struck at Gwalior, a.h. 951, 952. 

The Hindi legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usually 

runs wn- ’ 


' Shirgarh, i.e. Shotas, the fortress situated on the table land, five miles by 
four, on the left of the Son (lat. 24’ 38', long. 84’), taken by stratagem from the 
Hindi! Ehja by Shir Shhh (p. 393 anti), and converted into a refuge and place 
of safety for his family and treasures during his wars with Humhyfin.— Ain-i 
Akbari, ii. 32. See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, ii. 114; Tieffentbaler, i. 309 ; 
Buchanan,!. 434 ; Hamilton’s Hindustan, i. 281 ; Erskine’sBabarandHum&yun, 
ii. 14'j^*, Thornton’s Gazetteer, sub vdbe. 

» The silver coin of a similar t)-pe to the above, described by Marsden under 
No. Dcoxxix, as dated 945, is not so defined in the only specimen rf the kind 
in his cabinet in the British Museum. Marsden was unable to detect the Hindi 
inscription on the margin of the reverse of this medal, which, with fte aid of a 
better specimen, such as the specimen now described, is clearly recognizable. 

Marsden’s No. dcoxxxvii is seen f|pm the original coin to have been struck at 


\\^ Qwdlior,«.XiA not at “ Korah." 

3 “Possessor of two lights,” .in reference to his mamage with 

two daughters of the Prophet. ^ 
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No. 348 (pi. Y. fig.*l79). Silver. 'Weiglit, 176 g^s. (“Afso Marsden, 
Bttcxrxin.) No mint specified, a.h. 948, 949, 950 . 

• Circular areas. 






Margin •“ 


a_jLL» aISI jIs- 




“•■ i 


Margin — ‘Hr* 


Some of these coins, in addition to the exclusively Muslim devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc., have clearly defined outlines of 
Hindu Swastikas at the divisional gaps of i^G marginal legends, 
which may possibly connect them with the Malwah expedition of 

Shir Shah. 


No. 348i*. The curious coin here engraYed is inserted less on 
account of its historic importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon which some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Akhar’s early mintages were based. 



at Sharifabad, A..H. 949. 


The name of takes the place of the ordinary tUlLLi on 

‘ the obverse area. A second coin from the same mint, in the British 
Mjaseum, is dated in 951 a.bl. , 
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The* ^kbari notices Sharifabad as a 'Sirkar of Bengal, 
containing 26 Mabals, with an assessment of 2,24,88,759 damsjL 
5,£2,213 rufees. The leading township in tjie list of Mahals is 
Bnrdwdn (lat. 23° 12', long. 87° 56'; 75 miles N.W. of Calcutta). 

—Gladwin, ii. p. 13, and iii. p. 14. 

» 

No. 349(t. The greater number of this class of coins are absolutely 
deficient in any record of the pftce of mintage. This may be due 
. to a variety of causes — simple want of space in the; general die 
arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of the, names of 
localities of the case of money struck in movable camps, or the 
supposition of a more subtile motive, attributable to an intentional 
contrast between the jMSSsi-home of Shir Khan at Sharifabad and 
his triumphant occupancy of Jahawpanah, tl?e asylum 

of the world,” orDEmi in its full significance,' on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adversaries. 


Ko. 350. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. (My cabinet.) 
• Chunar, a.h. 949. 

Circular areas. 


Margin — j; 

m ^ 


/t j' U ^ 

Margin — ^ 


1 There need be no reserve in admitting that the which occurs at 

• V « 

the conclusion ^of the Sulthn’s titles (after the i^ exceptional cases, 
has hitherto been read as part and parcel of the honorific designations of the . 
monarch himself, instead of, what parallel examples now sufficiehtly prove it 
to he, the abrupt and irregular insertion of the name of the mint. • 
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SWr Khan seem# to have acquired the import^t Bbrf of Chundr 
as^ early #s 937 a.h. It originally passed into nis hands on his 
marriage with Lad l^alek, the widow of Taj Khan ^ranghbani, 
who held the stronghold for Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, and subsequently 
for the Emperor Babar.^ On Sultan Mahmud LodiU defeat by 
Humayun, in 937 a.h., Shir Khan, after basely deserting the for- 
mer, temporized* with the latter, and succeeded in retaining posses- 
sion until 938 a.h., when Humayun conceded to him the title to 
Chunar and his other fiefs. 


NTo. 351. Silver. Weight, 175*2 grs. (Marsden, nccxxx.) 

Mints gep€rally unrecorded; but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Shanfabad inserted in the field after ^ 
(946, 947). A.H. 946, 947, 948 (four specimens), 951, and 952- 


Square areas. 


Margin — 






A 




Margin — 

^ ^ ^ »a1 ^ ^ Ljj (a1 1 iX) j3 

NB. In some cases where puace 
admits ^ is added after 

aO.. 


^ History of India, Babar and Humayun, Erskine, ii. pp. 131, 134 ; Stewart’s 
Bengal, p. 120; B^bar’s Memoirs, by Leyaen and W. Erskine (London, 1826), 
pp. 405, 407, 408. 

2 Marsden’* own published coin. No. dccxxi, has the name of the mint fuUy 
and fieely legible on its surface, though he himself did not detect it. 
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]N’o.*352.^ IJilver. Weight, 170 grs. ^Eantanlbhor.' a.h. 949. 


Square areas. 


The Kalimah. 


Margin — The names and titles* 
of the four companions. 




dill ^Usixull 
Margin — JjUSl ^^Lia-LuJl 

^ UjJl 

* * 



!N^o. 353. Silver. Weight, 173 grs. A broad thin piece, a.h. 750. 
* Ehanpura (lat. 24° 30', long. 75° 45'.) 



Legends generally as in ISTo. 352, but the Persian letters are very 
crudely though clearly formed, and the Hindi name is even less 
definitely expressed. The conclusion of the obverse marginal record 

seems to run Struck at Phanpur, San. 950,’^ 

the^y^m following-on at the top of the square area. The doubtful 
sentence might possibly be read as but Bidnpiir 

seems to be the preferable rendering. 


1 The strong fortress of Eantambhor, in the province of Ajmir (lat. 1^° 23', 

* long. 26^ 1'), 75 miles S.E. of Jaiphr, surrendered to Shir Shah in a.h. 949 = 

A.D. 154^ (Erskinf^ ii. 432), and, with its dependencies, was assigned as a J^igir 
to 'Adil Khhn, the eldest son of the Sulthn (ii. 439). Sirkhr “ Rhintenpoor’' is • 

stated, in the Ain-i Akbari, to have contained 83 malidlsj measuring in all 
60,24,196 bigahs, with a revenue of 8,98,64,576 ddt^s (or 22,91,614 rupees).— 

^ 26 


f 


t 
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No. 354. Silver. 

<aj\ i\ u\ ^ 


Weight, 170 grs. Kalpi, Ajj7949. 
Square areas. 

I il— 


Margin — N^mes and honorific 
titles of the four companions. 


jJuJl 

Margin — ^ 
etc. 


No. 354^z. Silver. Half Rupee, Weight, 88 grs. a.h. 948. 

This half piece, with its <^^em^-proportion, brings the normal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 
grains. 

No. 355. Copper. Weight, 310 grs. -.n. 948, 949, 950, 951. 
Obverse — 

Reverse — jirv. 

No. 356 (pi. Y. fig. 185). Copper. M^eight, 315 grs. 

Agrah, a.h. 950 (or 951 ?). 

Obverse — Area, ^ 

Margin, U’jJl j 

Reverse — Area, 

Margin, <d!l aL:^ 

c Gladwin’s Ain-i Akbari, iii. 78. See also Kennell, p. 232 ; Tr. Il.A.S. i. p. 143 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 937 ; Ferisbtah, i, p. 301, etc. ; lod s Bajasthdn 
ii. p. 147^ ^ 




\ 


• SHIR SHAH. • 

]^0. 3^.\ Copper. Highest (exceptional) 'height. 329 grs.^ 

^ Hissar, a.h. 950. • ^ 

Ohverse-^SquBLTe area,^L25i- 
• Margin, ^UlkL-;^ d^lLt ^dll 
Heverse — Square area, 

Margin, <d!l ‘-i- * ^ 

]S’o. 358. Similar coins, varying in the minor details of the legends. 

Gwalior, a.h. 950, 951, 952. (Highest weight, 312-5 grs.) 

Narnol,- a.h. 948, 950, 951. (Highest weight, 322 grs.) 

Shfrgarh, a.h. 950, 951. (Highest weight, 3 >4 grs.) 

Biana, A.H. 951. (Highest weight, 315 grs.) 

Kalpi, A.H. 949.# (Highest weight, 311 grs.) 


• • 
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Hote on Shir Shah’s Coins. 

Shir Shah’s reign constitutes an important test-point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but as correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve- 
ments which the succeeding Mughals claimed as their own. 
Though it is to be conceded f-j^at their occupation of Hindustan 
was followed by marked elaboration in the artistic develop- 
ments of the local mints — due either to the more cultivated 
taste of the northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel- 
lence of their foreign workmen ; still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no eftbrt seems to have been made 

1 Average weight of four specimens, 316 grains. 

2 Narnol was celebrated for its copper mines and mints. See p. 416. 

A • 




f 
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by these ChaghAtai ki,Tigs to assimilate t^hei^^ lystem of 
coinage fo the wants of their new subjects. The inten- 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange in use in the distant kingdoms whence the .invaders 
‘ came. This eiotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own. Was doomed to be but short- 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Shah soon sat in the place of . 
Humayiin^, and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re- 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude a|\d settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis- 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects 
recognition of his sway. 

Foremost among Shir Shah’s monetary improvements 
stands the» supercession of the use of the time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and copper, 
and the employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
— a cursory glance at any cabinet of the coins of the later 
Pathan monarchs will satisfy the inquirer of the interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was subject to under the administration of careless vfork- 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials; were there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice to prove the policy of the changes introduced. 

The authoritative remodelling of the coinage efiected at 
this period appears from internal evidence te have been 
accompanied by a revision and readjustment of the relative 
values ofcthe lower metals of silver and copper. 
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There arl^no^ data to show at what exact rate silver ex- 
changed against gold in the time of Shir Shah ; buf we hjfve 
been able •approximately to determine the ratio in 725 a.h. 
as 7 pr 8 to 1 (p. 235 antk ) ; and Akbar s official enumera- 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9*4 to 1. 

Abul Fazl’s casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Shir Shah’s coin system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much light on our present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate id^ of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges. 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Shah, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grains, if not more. Abiil Fazls statement on the point, 
scrutinized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu- 
larly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
Ain-i Akbari, that the rupee of Akbar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Shdh, weighed 11| md%lia8; the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
MSS. to Akbar’s Jalali, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former. I •mention this prominently, as 
Gladwin in his translation (i. pp. 34, 37, etc.) has gi'wen 11^ 
madias as the weight of these two coins ; and Prinsep (Useful 
Tables, p. 19), in accepting Gladwin’s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old ijipee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard.^ 

1 A'in-i Akbari, Calcutta edition, 4to., 1783. I take this opportunity of 
noticing some further errors of Gladwin’s original*MSS. in connexion with this 


There is some ^oubt as to the precise weif^ht^we hare to 
alR)w to ^ the mdsha, which* varied considerably in different 
parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli mdsha to 
be 15’5 grains (Useful Tables, pp. 19, 20) ; and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Shah’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178*25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

The assignment of 15*5 grains to the Shir Shahi mdsha 
is equally v^ell borne out in the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
coins. In order to avoid the very probable error of mis- 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci- 
men witlpn our reach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform in weight and value. Marsden has contri- 
buted an example (No. ncccxxiv.) of a square Jalali of this 
Padshah weighing 176*5 grains. Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this coin would virtually 
contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15*3 grains to each 
of the Hi mdshas of 15*5 grains, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint. 

The adoption of this 15*5 grain mdslia^ as a standard, neces- 
sitates a concurrent recognition ^6f a proportionately increased 
weights in the tolah as then in use ; we can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mdshas composing the tolah to have aggregated 
186 grains, while the tolah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modern usage has assigned to fit. We have fortunately at 

subject— i. 31, under Ilahi, “for 12 mdshas 13:1 rutteesy* read mdshas 
If rutiees and for is in value 12 rupeesy^ read “10 rupees.’* At p. 37, 
line 10, for “ 12f mdshas,* u^ad “ 11| mdshas** t 
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hand a sedbi^ means of proving the question in the ultimate 
determination ol the intrinsic contents of the pieces cons^i^- 
tuting the iower currency of the period, and the result -will 
he found to show sufficient confirmation of the theory which 
has alreajjy placed the mdsha of Shir Shah at 15-5 and the 
Mali at 186 grains troy. Forty dams of copper, we are told, 
were in Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange,' to one rupee ; and the ddn^ of copper 
is itself defined at five tanks, or one tolah eight ludshas and 
seven ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abiil Fazl wrote, went hy the name of dam. There 
can he hut little hesitation in admitting, almost immd facie 
on the evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 355, 358, were the identical coins of Shir Shah, 
to whk'L the succeeding dims of Akbar were assimilated; 
or, in other words, tlAt they were in weight and value 
(whatever their name) the dams of the Afghan Sultan. It is 
a nicer point to determine the precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mashas and tolahs, we 
obtain from one tolah eiglrt mashas and seven ratis, at 186 
grains per tolah, a sum of 323'5625 grains ; and then testing 
this •return of the actual pjesent weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our^ figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Shah and his Afghan successors, would neces- 
sarily run sgmewhat below the rate of 323-5 grains ; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-centage for loss by wear 
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in sucli heavy coins, composed, as they weraj 'of copper, 
wjlich metal would always continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold. However we cq^y, with- 
out claiming teo much margin on these grounds, fairly con- 
sider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an inten- 
tional standard of 323*5 grains, inasmuch as we can at this 
time produce several specimens of the coinage weighing 322 
grains, and in one instance, of a Hissar coin, we can reckon no 
less than the large overplus of 329 grains. Added to this, 
we havd 'the indirect evidence of Ferishtah that in his day 
there was di. paisa! (or fixed weight ? which was rated at 
1| tolahs, which, at 186 grains the tolah, 'gives the close 
though higher return of 324*5 grains. 

At the same time, it would be imp6s8ible to reduce per 
contra the coins which furnish our 'means* of trial to any- 
thing like so low a general average as would admit of 314 
grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains tolah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight. 

The later and more ample investigations which have sug- 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “ The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli,^^ 
bear out, in a remarkable manner, the accuracy of* the 
results previously obtained from Shir Shah^s extant coins. 
Now that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tank, as distinguished from tankah or any other 
misleadihg association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of ,the dam as 
tone tolah ,eight mdshas and seven ratis (which produces a 
total of 323*5625 grains) ; by the second estimate of five 
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tanks, a wHch. Babar bim^lf defines as 32 ratis^ 

[or 56 grains] •and which crops up under the palpable apd 
tangible &rm of the mediseval representatives of the old 
picrdna in the present series (Nos. 102, 108, 118, et seq.). 
This* latter calculation produced a return of 280 grams 
(56 X 5), which proved to be the exact amount required to 
constitute the old paisa, "fo^ty of which went to the 175 
, grain silver tankah, giving a grand total of 11^200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1. 

We need not subject the old copper tank to any tests or 
trials by the new copper standard, as the value of that 
metal in reference to silver was avowedly altered from 
the rate obtaining, when the coined tank or purdna first 
constituted the* secondary authoritative and corrective mea- 
sure. And here we are forced to encounter another sup- 
posed difficulty: w§ have seen that allowance had to be 
made for the iacreasdd weight of the mdsha consequent 
upon the advance on the rate of the Mali and rupee ; but 
the question of the rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence we find that as 
the old rati of the early Pathans stood at 1’75 grains, so 
the revised raif under Shir Shah and Akbar rose to 1-9375 
grafts (186-^-96) ; or by tl;e ddm test, 323-5625-rl67 [the 
Lmber of ratis in a ddml to 1-9375,— a solution which wdl 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis- 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of the ancient rati? 

' Page 222 ante. « 

2 Gen. Cunningham (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, p. 46), proposed to correct 
my estimate of 1-76 into 1-8229, making the eighty ratis, whiejj is rather a 


I 
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The exchange late of copper and silver in ShiijfShah’s time 
w^uld appear from these returns to have rangfed at something 
over 72*6 to 1 (178 •S5-^1294-25 [i.e. 323*5625 x 40^ =72-60).^ 


Thirty-sgventh King (a.h. 952-960; a.d. 1545-1552). 

^j^dil Khan, the eldest son, had been nominated as the suc- 
cessor to the throne of Shir Shah. Jalal Khan, the younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of his absence from the 
capital a<t» the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the title of Islam Shah ; and not long 
afterwards, ’i^dil Khan made a formal* resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted Islam Shah as Sidfariy simultaneously 
accepting, for his own portion, the Jar/v" of Biana. Event- 
ually, seeing cause to distrust the go^d faith of his brother, 
’i^dil fled to Mewat, and went into open revolt. This futile 
efibrt was quickly crushed by the Sultdn, and ^iVdil took 


standard weight, equal to 145 '832 grains. This calculation is reproduced, and 
the inference reiterated by the General in his article, “ On the Indian Prince 
Sophytes,’* in the Numismatic Chronicle (October, 1866, p. 230) ; and he further 
extends his comparisons to the ancient punch-marhed thirty-two rati purdnas^ 
two [exceptional] specimens of which he has found to weigh as much as 56*5 
grains each, marking an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit. I should 
not be disposed to allow this fact to disturb my previous determination of the 
standard of 56 grains, as the accreraent of the half grain in such rare instances 
might be due to many extraneous causes ; indeed, I should rather argue from the 
General’s own data, the result of which he specifies as “out of 186 specimens,” 
ten only \^ighed “ above 55 grains,” that my maximum of 56 was preferable to 
his of 58. Mr. N. S. Maskelyne estimated tl^e rati of Bhbar's time at 1’862 — 1*80, 
the basis of his calculations being Humayun’s diamond. — J.li.A.^ 1866, p. 152. 

^ Col. W. Anderson made his return 70 : 1. — Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. 
He seems, hoVever, to have worked out his totals from the mere text of the A'in-i 
Akbari, with|‘ut the all-important check of coin weights. 

• t 
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refug'e in 5 f^ar, where aU traces of his eventual fate are lost. 
This outbreak las followed by a rebellion in the, Punjab, 
under ’Azim Hum^yun, which was for the time subdued by 
the defeat of the insurgents. The rest of the reign of Islam 
was distivbed by repeated insurreetions, and during this period 
he had to reckon no less than three remarkable escapes from 
assassination. He died in'90O a.h. 


No. 359 (pi. V. fig. 190). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Common. 
A.n. 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960. 

Obverse — Square area, J_j-y .dll ‘Sli 1 •• 

Margin, 

Ahabakr the true, ’Umar the discerning, ’Usman the 
defender, ’All the chosen. 

Eeverse— Area, ^ if 

Margin, f VV.. 


' The . “ The defender,” “;)atron,” also ‘‘servant,” is a somewhat douht- 

fttl r*adiiJg, as on many coins there weras to he a dot over the third letter, mating 
it . Marsden has given this word as , hut the best cut specimens 

of Mhm’s mintage display the medial ^or ^in its perfect shape. The proper 
word is U;dk Islam’s coins are very dubious in their orthography in other 
respects,*’ the being frequently mitten ^ , and the 131?^ Shihi being used 

indiscriminate^ with Shihi. _ 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Devanagari equivalent o e 

Persian name of nU ^ SMr Shdh is also to be seen in its fulf defects on the 
coiqj of that prince. , * 
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No. 360. Mars^en, dccxuv. 

.Varieties— Agrali^, 952. 

„ .Gwalior, 952, (953), 957. 

,, Satgaon, 951, 952, 953. 

,, Shakk-i Bakar, 953, 959. 

,, Other dates, 956, 958, 960. 

Square areas. 


* ('1 


ill 4JI 


Seal of Solomon. 




A 1 j4)l 


iU II 2 L.; ^ <L-ij 1 
Margin— UjJl ^ JiU. 

r 

Some examples vary the Hindi orthography of the name of Islam to 


Margin— The names and titles 
of the four companions. 


etc. 


1^0. 360a. A half piece of this type. ’Weight, 84-5 grs. 

No. 361. Silver. -Weight, 171 grs. New variety. (My cabinet.) 
SharifabM, a.h. 953. 

Circular areas. 


The KalimaK, 



J>U J-W.\ . . 

1 

1 

-t-il. a i !t 

Margin— ^ 

Margin— 

jJjUll [jlkLjl 

t 

^ *r* 
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No. 361a. Similar coin, -without any mint recor^. Dated 952 i.H. 

^ * » 

. No. 362^ Silver. Square coin. Weight, J72 and 178 grs. 

A.H. 954, 956. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse — The ^alimdh. 

Reverse— 'S 4111 jl^ ^ 

[^] 

> ^ 

No. 363. Copper. Weight, 315 grs. a.h. 952, 953, 954, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959. 

Obverse— ^ 

Reverse — All ALs- jA‘ A A 

ls"o. 364. Copper. Weight, 38 grs. 

Diverse — 

Reverse — 

]^o. 364«. Small coin. Shirgarh. a.h. 953. 

U. Inscription of the time oi Islam Shah, a.h. 952, on ’Imad nl 
Malik’s W oil at Dehli. 

ylaJ^ _,j 1 ^^1LJ1 ^UaL- tiA)*} 

^1 lij ajlliLs _j AlL» All jl:i. ^^UaLo ^ 1*^' 

A5j-l_p- cl^l-Al jUc All 

J ^1 <Hi«s ^ (.1$1A1^1.W AlW 

Nos. 35 and 61, Syud Ahmad’s Ashr-us-Sunnadeed. j 
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Y. Second Inscription of the time of Islam Shah, r .n. 958, on 
’Imad nl^alik’s Hdolt at^Dehli. 

j ^ 

<d.4^ jl ’ ^ isk) j^L^l 

* 

<_J/: jUc 

Nos. 34 and 60, Syud Ahmad’s Asar-us-Sunnadeed. ^ 

There is also a short inscription, dated, in Persian, A.n. 954, on 
’Isa Khdn’s Makbarah.— -Syud Ahmad’s Asar-us-Sunnadeed. 

The public buildings, for which Islam Shah’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extensive fortress of Alankot or Maiighar (32® 37' 

74® 55' E.), 76 miles jS". of Amritsir. 




Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Kings. 

The historical events of the reigns of the three kings, who 
represent the obscuration of the Pathan dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one arother that it may be con- 
venient to notice them in concert. On Islam Shah’s death, 
his son, Firuz Khan, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by Mubariz Khan, a nephew of Shir 
Shah, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhanjmad ’i!(dil Shah. Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sultan entrusted the direction of his kingdom 



§ * • 

vv 

• mui^mmad ’adil shah. 

to one Hinu (a Hindu, accused by his ejiemies of having 
once been a' shopkeeper) ; fortunately, the individual thus 
selected as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time he loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served. The Sultan’s singular tendency to re- 
sume Jd//irs and other governmental estates ^rom the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap- . 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person in open Darbar, 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him. In 961 a.h., so serious a rebellion was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur- 
gents in person, vihen he attacked and routed them near 
Chunar. Shortly after this, Ibrahim Sur, ’i^dil’s cousin and 
brother-in-lawt revolted, and obtained possession of Dehli 
and Agrah, obliging ’i^dil Shah to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of ^is dominions. No sooner, however, had 
Ibrahim seated himsolf on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up in the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
Shah, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibrahim, suc- 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately-acquired territories. In 
the mean time, Muhammad Khan Guria, governor of Bengal, 
disavow v;d allegiance to Muhammad ’Adil, but was eventually 
vanquished and slain by’Himu. Prior to this last action, 
Humdyun, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Dehli, and thus, in acquiring S^ikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham- 
mad ’Kdil. Himu, hearing of the death of Humayun, which 
occtirred about this time, 5nd leaving his master in safety at 
Chunar, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Dehli, where he overcame^ Tirdi Beg, 
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the Mughal governor. He next prepared for a^narch on 
Lakor, but was met on tW plain of Paniput by .feahram, the 
guardian of the young prince Akbar, and defeated, and slain, 
after a display of considerable valour. ^Adil Shah continued 
to reign in his eastern dominions till he was killed, in 964 
A.H., in an encounter with Bahadur Shah, a pretender to the 

throne of Bengal. ^ « 

MUHAMMAD ’ADIL. . 

No. 865 (pi. V. fig. 194). Silver. Weight, 174 grs. Eare. 

A.H. 961, 963. One specimen struck at Narnol.^ 

Obverse — Square area, <d!l 

Reverse — Square area, ^ 1 \ J jU 

^ Maharnad Sah. 

Margins illegible. 

No. 366. Copper. Weight, 322 grs. Eare. 

A.H. 961, 962, 963, 964. 

Obverse — <d!\ y\ 

Reverse — 

Ko. 367. Copper. Similar coins struck at Gwalior. 

A.H. 961, 962, 963, 964. 

IBRAHIM SUR.' 

No. 368. Copper. Damaged coin. Mr. "Freeling’s cabinet. 
Obverse — ^ ^ y \ 

Reverse — ] 1 * 

^ Narnol is a district N.W. of A grab, and in Akbar ’s time comprised seventeen 
mahdls, with an area of 20,80,046 Mghas. The capital is situated “ in lat 28“ 5' 
N., long. 75“ 52' E., 86 miles S.W. from tbe city of Dehli. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, but now greatly reduced m size.” Abdl Fazl mentions that 
this mahdl was celebrated for its copper mines, and mints were established in 
tarious localities for tbe immediate production of coin. — Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 48, and 
iii. 48 ; Hamilton’s Hindustan, i. 401 ; and p. 403 ante. 
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iN’o. 369 (pL V. ^g. 197). Silver. Weight, 175 grs. ¥nique.^ 

A.H. 96 ^, 

Obverse — Square area, <dll )11 i\\ ^ 

Reverse — ^ IT tj: h: jy^ ^ILL^ 

Margins illegible. 

'No, 370. Coppej;. M^eight, 35 grs. Bare. a.h. 962. 
f: ^ 

Obverse — j ^ 

Reverse — 2^\J^ jxS,^ 

The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series, which professes to limit itself to purely Pathan times ; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages pf Shir Shah and the succeeding types 
accepted by Akbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 

jALAL SHAH OF BENGAL. 

^N’o. 371, Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Jajpur, a.h. 96^, 



Margin — 

27 


^\ ^ 

All 

. • 

Margin— 
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AKBAR*S COINAOJE. 

I do not propose to include in. tlie pages of this work any 
extended notice of the coins of Akbar, but there are many 
details in the" practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusually full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Abiil Fazl, that specially illustrate the 
antecedent developments of the coinages of his predeces- 
sors. His fiscal theories, whether in the elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or the subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may be said essentially to belong to the prior period. 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present themselves— I. The remodelled and re- 
constructed coinage itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pre-existenx subdivisions of the 
currency. II. The more general question of the relative 
values of the precious metals at the moment, which forms 
a curious item in the exchanges of the Eastern world. 

III. The very complete scheme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation as between the State and the bullion merchant. 

IV. The geographical distribution of the provincial mints, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land. 

“ 1. COINS OF AKBAR. 

Gold. 

""Name. Weight. Value. 

Tolalis. MdshaiJ. Ratis. 

I f fjihnnmh ....101 9 7=100L’alJaialimMAmatl0 

• rupees each = 1,000 ru- 

^ pees, or 40,000 ddma. 


AKBAR. 


iV 
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Nam^ 


Weight. 

Tolahs. M&shas. Ratis. 


Value. 


Smaller^ariety of Ko. 1. 91 8 0=100 round muhars at 11 md- 

shas of gold or 9 rupees 
each = 900 rupees or 
• 36,000 dams. 


3. Rahas . 

4. <Uj1 Atmah . 

5. Binsat 


= ^ of Nos. 1 or 2, as their 
individual contents may 
indicate. , 

= i of No. 1. 

= A of No. 1 . Similar coins, 
officially declared of the 
lower values of a, 
tV> and of No. 1. 


6. ChaMr Gdshali 3 0 5J= 30 rupees. Stated in the 


{i.e. square). 


text to be y- of No. 1, 
hut seemingly nearer the 
proportion of 


7. Chugul 2 9 round muliars (No. 10), 

at 9 rupees each = 27 
rupees. Eecorded in the 
• official summary as -J- 

of No. 2, though in actual 
^ • value more like the pre- 


8 . ^^\llahi . . 

9. Aftdbi 


vious fraction of 


1 2 4J=12 rupees. 

12 1 1- = 1 0 rupees . The square L’al 

• Jalali is stated to be 

identical in weight and 
value. (The standard * 
equivalent of^400 dams.) 
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Name. , Weight. Value, if 

i * 

I Tolahs. M&shas. Katis. 4 

9a. ^Sls^JbJZ^aZ Jaldli 1 0 If = 400 dams, or 10 rupees, 

(Old). The extra weight beyond 

that allowed in the* new 
coin, No. 9, is probably 
due to the lower degree 
' of fineness of the gold,^ 
^ which was confessedly 

^ less pure, quoad its metal, 

than the new coins issued 
. from Akbar’s better or- 
ganized mints. 

10. ^Adl Gutkah 11 0=9 rupees. Also known as 

the ordinary round muhar, 
in value, 360 ddmB? 

Most of these latter coins have minor subdivisions of i-, f 

Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the round muhar ^ No. 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15‘5xll)=l70‘5 grains. 
Among the rest, he has a Mihrdhi, No. ncccviii., 166^^ grains. And 
there are pieces, Nos. ncccxviii. and ncccxix., of 187*5 grains, and 
N©. Dcccxxvi. of 188*0 grains, which are all very close upon the 
weight required for No. 9. 


1 Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin, i. 37;^hloclimann, p. 32. There is *ome 
obscurity in this passage. Gladwin’s text gave a weight of 1.0.13}. My Dehli 
MSS. all ctncur in the figures 1.0.1}, and accord with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text. Under these circumstances, the translation of the context as “ of 
the greatest degree of fineness,” or “ quite pure,” must be modified to suit the 


facts. The original passage runs in my Dehli MSS . — ^ ^ J*! J,1 

* ‘ 141^4X4? J^l^) JU^ 

* Also callfd under other forms, Mihrdbi and Wuini, 
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• 0 

% ^ Silver. ^ • 

JSupee (^rouiid)' = 11 mdshas 4 • • 

4!L»- Jhldlah (square) =11 mdshas 4 ratis. 

Subdivisions — Darly Charn, J; Pandu^ ■^; 

LT ' A.shtf -I- ; L-iJ Pasdy j Kalay Sulciy • 

The old Akbar Shahi roun^ rupee was estimated at 39 dams. 
The above coins wer« the revised representatives of 40 ddms} 

Copper. • 

Pdm— 1 tolaJi 8 mdshas 7 ratis, or about 323*5625 grains of 

r ^ • 

copper (estimating the at 1*9375 grains). 

Adhelah = \ioli a dam, 

•• 

Pdulah = a quarter of a ddm, 

Pamri= ome-eighth of a ddm. 

The numismatic world in Europe was greatly excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (b.c. 185), in gojd,^ of the unusual weight of 2593*5 

^ Inscription. Obverse — <d!l 
Reverse — Date. 

2 To show how completely the dam was understood to form the unit or standard 
in all exchanges, it may be noticed, in addition to the theoretical evidence quofed 
above, as to the adjustment of the coinage in the higher metals to the more com- 
prehensive t' tals in ddmsj that, practically, the tfoVi was the ready money of prince 
and peasant. Abdl Fazl relates that a hror of dams was kept ready for gifts, etc., 
withfh the palace, ‘‘ every thousand of which is kept in bags.” Bernier mentions 
the continuation, even to Aurangzeb’s time, of the same custom of having bags 
of 1000 dams ready for distribution. His words are — “ et leur faii^donner sur 
I’heure un sac de Peyssas, ce qui vient k environ cinquante francs” (ii. p. 65). 

3 This piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, but is crude and 
imperfect in other respects. The difficulty of driving the high relief of the 
obverse die home is curiously illustrj^,ed by the palpable reapplication of that die, 
and a second jesort to the hammer ; but, in the process, the reverse die, which 
was less deep in its engraved surface, had been disregarded and shifted half way , 
round, so that the second impression nearly obliterates the first, but still the 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the previous 4mpact. The 

A • 
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grains, constituting, in t^e Greek sckeme, a twenty-^Mter piece, 
orcrV tallnt. Is is curious that the Greeks bhould so early 
haye adapted themselves to Eastern notions of biJlion ana 
ingots, although they reduced the crude lump of metal to 
the classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent introduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’s mints. There was ‘^an' idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah corns were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utility ; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures,^ and the continuity of their issue by succeeding 


medal presented no particular novelty, such as should enhance its value to a numis- 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the helmeted head of the king and the 
Dioscuri reverse were sufficiently common. The coin is now in Jthe Bibliotheque in 
Paris. See M. Chahoulet, Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 382 ; Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p. 220 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pi. iii. figs. 1-3 ; 
Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 185, etc. 

jb ^ J\yb j lS^ ^ 

— Ferishtah, Bombay Lithographed Persian text, i. p. 517. 

That is to say — a. 10,00,00,000 *Alfii rupees (Nos. 132-134, supra). 

r) >j 1)000,00,00,000. Special gold Muhars (or square L*al 

J^lalis, No. 9 of Akbar’a own coins). 

)) )) c. 10 mans of uncoined gold. 

if ij d. 70 „ „ „ silver. 

fi if 60 „ „ copper. 

a fi f’ 5,000,00,00,000 (? copper). 

Briggs’s translation (ii. p, 281) varies some of these items ; for instance, b is given 
as 1 kror only, and is associated with the ^ Aldi of the opening sentence. 

Khafi Khhn’s enumeration, in the Muntaknah al Luhfib, is as follows : — ' 

^ 

* *♦ ^ J 
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king^,! see^s to indicate that they were consistently designed 
to serve for ’the purposes of larger •payments, such as our 
civilized a^e recognizes in one hundred.pound notes, efb. 
Moreover, there was clearly a great temptation to the pro- 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior- 
age of 5i per cent., or fronj £5 10s. to £27 10s., by each , 
^ application of the rayal dies. 

^ j i J 

syj i c/* i. 

Jij‘ ^ ^ f*^ 

-Calcutta Persian text, i. p. 243. The printed Persian text is obsolete. The MS. 
of the Royal As. Soc., No.' 77, xcviii., slightly improves the run of the sentence. 
a No definite specification is given, except the general reference to Go 
Muhars o# three varying standards (8, 9, 10, Akbar’s series? whose 
weights are erroneously given as 11, 13, and 14 »nds/<«»), and an allusion 
to the massive gold pieces of 100 tolaha and wyittvr* to 500 toUU. 

5. I 'j, 00 , 00,000 rupees. 
e. V2 mans crude gold. • 
d. 370 „ „ silver. 

g. 1 man of selected jewels, valued at 3.00,00,000 rupees. 

R. Hawkins also speaks of 20,000 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and oO.OOO 
silver pieces of “Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece,” as existing in Jahangirs 

treasury. — Purclias i. 217. j i. a 

1 «. There is a gilt copper cast of a Gold Mubar of Shhh Jahan, dated Shah- 
jahfinhhhd, 1064 a.h., in the Asiatib Society's Collection at the India Museum, 
measuring 5* inches in diameter, and weighing in its representative metal 2 lbs. 

1 oz 7 dr. The original gold media itself is fully described by Richardson, m his 
Persian Dictionary (edition 1829, p.840), where it is stated to have weighed 
“ above 70 ounces,” being 4 inches in diameter, and “ 4 lines in thickness. n 
its legend it purports to represent a piece of 200 muhars.-b. There is atover medal 
at Dresden of Aurangzeb, minted at Shhhjahhnhbfid in the tenth year of his 
reign, 4'4 inches in diameter, which weighs 6 Saxon lbs.=5T545 lbs. Enghs . 

“ Kehr,” “ Aurenkseb,” Lipsise, 1725. See also Marsden, pp. 641. 

TUB Persian monarchs also issue* large pieces in silver. Marsden, No. dlvi., 
p. 466, gives I coin of Husain Shhh (a.h. 1121) weighing 4,983 g>^ains; and 
Hrinsep has described a piece of the same monarch (a.h. 1118) veighmg 8 
grdns.— Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 418. ^ 


the :^TI0S of gold AJjD SILVEi? 

II. From this^ summary of the minted coins l/AtBar, as 
distinguished from th^ fanciful interchange^ of names and 
t§rms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
which have needlessly puzzled modern commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of ^ola and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the practical ruechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language * 
as the accepted rate of exchange. 

Abul Fazl s copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leading results as follows : — 

No. 1. The massive piece, the Sihansah, of the above table, in value 
KO L’al J alalis, gives a return of weight in ffold of tolahs 101, 
mashas 9, ratts 7 = 1000 silver rupees; 18328; ; 172,500 
(172-5 X 100 X 10) : 1 ; :9-4118. 


No. 2. The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muhars, pro- 
duces a similar result. Weight in gold, tolahs 91, mashas 8 
=900 se'foer rupees; 16500;;15£250- (172-5 x lOOx 9) ; 1 
9-409. 

No. 6. Weight in gold, tolahs 3, mashas 0, ratis 5J=30 rupees of 
Hi mashas each ; 549-84; ; 172-5 x 30 (5175-0) ; 1 ; ;9'4118. 

No. 7. Weight in gold, tolahs 2, mashas 9=27 rupees ; 495 • * 172-5 x 
27 (4657-5); l;;9-409. 

No. 8. Weight in gold, tolah 1, mnshas 2, ratis 4f=12 rupees; 
218-90;; 172-5x12 (2070-0); l;;9-4563. 

No. 9. Weight in gold, mdshaB 12, ratn If =10 rupees: 183-28: : 
172*5x10 (1725*0): 1::9*4118. 

ho. 10. Adi Gutkah, or Bound Muhar, also called Mihrpbi. Weight 
^ in gold, 11 wd«^a5=9 rupees: 165:: 172*5x9 (1552*5 )' 1 
:: 9-40909. 
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Thfese estimates are made upon the bases of the ordmary 
iolahot 180 •grains, the wdsAa of 15*grains, and the rak ot 
1:875 grains. The question of correspon4ing values m the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result.^ 

1 I gaye more prominence to the above calculations, and even tested anew my 
earlier returns by the independent.totals afforded by the larger sums originally 
omitt^ because the obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9*4, bad been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr. Siiekleton), who, 
however, while unable either to correct my data, or to produce^ any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventured to affirm that “ 9*4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really have existed” (Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1864, p. 517). Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative weights and 
values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the first place of decimals. My origi^j^l estimates 
were sketched and published at Dehli, in 1851, where I had access to the best 
MSS., to the most comprejicnsive range of antiquarian relics, and at command 
the most intelligent* oral testimony in the land. When reprinting Prinsep s 
“Useful Tables,” 1 had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel V> . Anderson, who* had tried Abul Fazl’s figures, from MSS. pure and 
simple, without any disturbingi difficulty about coins (Prinsep’ s Useful Tables, 
London edition, vol. ii. p. 32). But if there were the faintest reason for doubt- 
ing so moderate a rate as one to^-4, the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
Abdl Fazl’s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a very elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process “ leaves a remainder of about 
07 ie‘haJf a tolah of gold, the value of which is four rupees” (i. p. 44). 

Richard Hawkins, who was at Agrah in a.d. 1609-11, during the reign of 
Jahfingir, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that prince which 
he wtji permitted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, “ In primis, of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupia* apiece.” To this passage is added, in a 
marginal note, that “ a tole is a rupia challany [current] of silver, and ten of 
these toles are of the value of one of gold.” (Purchas i. 217.) This evidence might 
at first sight seem to militate against the conclusion arrived at from the official re- 
turns above summarized, but the value of gold was clearly on the rise, and one of the 
aims of Akbar’s legislation on metallic exchanges, which had necessarily been dis- 
turbedfby progressive modifications i*i the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds. 
The old round muhar (No. 10 of the above list) represented the inconvenient sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 dams. By raising the weight of the piece to the^higher total 
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( 

III. The nextc section of Akbar’s mint organization, which 
I^have ^ow to notice, is"^ the amply defined oFicial recognition 
of the law of seigHiorage. The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 5| per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin ; and the Oriental craving after small pro- 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 

9 

f 

given under 9, the gold ildhi was made equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reckonmg to 400 dams. Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed for 39 dams ; in the new currency, a value of 40 dams was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, but by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher standard 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily secy^ed in India. 

The question of the relative values of gold and silver formed the subject of dis- 
cussion at a subsequent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th December, 
I860), when Colonel Lees stated his objections to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the correctness of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9*4; but he is disposed to distrust ** calculations based 'upon 
mint regulations, during a period when the principle of a standard was but im- 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon 0. unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained.” I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
satisfy him that the Dehli mint authorities had ^ived at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, and had elaborated the details 
of exchanges with very considerable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to be taken into account. I have already seen and cor- 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Ibn Batutah’s text; and as regards 
Gladwin s translation of the passage above quoted, ‘‘which leaves a remainder,” 
etc., I have not the slightest wish to uphold it in the face of a more full and 
rigorous interpretation of the special text ;r but ordinarily, a linguist o( good 
repute, who has translated so big a book ai^he A'in-i Akbari, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of his author! I myself had no reserve in cor- 
recting Gladwin’s figures ; but in his simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-examination of 
his Persian version. The argument about the half tolah^ however, is as unim- 
portant the present moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
value of whose statements on the subject' of local money has altogetheii been 
superseded by the more exact details contributed J)y the Mas&lik ul Absfir, pp. 
238, iuprd. •! see that Sir T. Roe, incidentally speaking of the weight of Jahhugir, 
specifies it as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterling. 
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should'beneit for tbe amount of interest the mercbant might 


possibly bave bad to pay. 

• • 

• 

• • 

Outlay by raer- 
cbantB in current 
coin, for crude 
metal. • 

Total Mint return after 
refining. 

Merchants’ return, with 
fractional profits. 

State seigniorage. 


Mubars. Rs. Dims. JItals. 

M. R. 

M. R. D. J.‘ 

100 L’al Jalali 

• 



^ Gold Muhars 

a. 105 , 25 0 

100 12 37 3i 

5 12 3i 0 

*950 S^upees 




(cTude metal 




test) ..... 

6. 1006 27 20 

953 21 lOi 

50 13 0 

950 Rupees 




(old coin test) 

c. 1015 20 0 

954 29 0 

50 24 0 

1044 (ld7/is (the 

. 



cost of one 




man of cop- 

• 



per) 

d. * 1170 0 

1062 19^ 

58 20 


Mmt Ciiarges-«. Es? V.26.204 ; 6. Es. 2.33.2; o. Es. 10.12.14i; 
rf.Es. 1.8.18. • 

Dr. H. Blochmann (pp. 37, 38) notices some minor errors in the 
simple addition of the several items, ... and there are ohvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladwin s 
figures are also more or less uncertain (i. 45). 



IV. Akbak’s Mints. 


Attok. 

Ajmir. 

jbl Ahmadabad.* i* 
(Gujarat). 


^ Agrah.* t 
Alwar. • 
Il^abas.t 
Oude. 


1 In cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an extra deduction is ^ 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise have had to* pay, to the 
amount of rupees 6.37i (Gladwin, 6.10.12i). • 
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I 

AjtsAjS^s Miyrs-^mitm^d. 


I i)iPr3^ Fjain.f 
Badaon, 
Benares. 
Bengal. ♦‘f 
Bhakar. 

Pattan. 
a:jb Patnah.f 
Bhirah. 
Tandah.l* 
Jalandhar. 
Jaunpur. 

Hissar Piruzah. 

Dehli.+ 

Eanthambhor. 

Sarangpur. 

Sironj. 




Sirhind. 


(Tar. Jj j^). 


Jfi-) Sambl^al. 
LUjy^ Surat. f 
j^j\^ Saharanpur. 
Sialkot. 
Kanauj. 

^ Kabul.* t 
Kalpi. 
Kashmir.^ 
Kalanur. 
jUl^ Gwalior. 

Gorakhpur. 
Labor. + 
Lakhnau. 
Mathura. 
Multan. 'I' 
Mandu, 
Nagor. 
Hardwar 


Those mints marked * were alone permitted to coin gold. The 
issue of silrer money was restricted to the cities marked with t, and 
the other towns coined nothing but'"copper. 


In order lb form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and the purchasing power of the income of the State, « 
it is necessary to take into consideration the pnces of pro- 
visions at the period. The following* Table will give some 
idea of the extraordinary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sifficieiitly Hgli for the discriminated articles of 
• luxury. • * » 

Atekaoe Peices of Peovisions in AsBiE’s Peign.' 

Wheat, 12 dams per man of 55 467,857 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Plour, according to fineness, from 22 to 15 'dams. 

. Barley,^, 8 dams per^maw (ground barley, 11 dams). 

Ilice,^li< and , varieties, according to qualities, ranpng from 
the extremes of 110 to 20 dams per rncin* 


Pulse, (Fhaseolus mungo) ... 

18 ddmi per man. 


Mash, (Fhaseolus radiatm) ... 

16 „ 

h. 

Xakhud, dy^fCicer arUtinum) . . • 

. 16^ ), 

t 

')A.ot\i,£y^(Fhasedu8 aconitifoliusj . . • 

. 12 „ 

J 

\\ 

Juwar, ( Holcus iorghumj . . • • 

. 10 ,, >> 


White Sugar, .... 

. 128 „ 

( 

Brown „ .... 

. 56 ,, ft 

: 

Ghi (clarified butter) . . . • 

, 105 ,, ft 

F 

Sesamum Oil, JtP* .... 

. 80 ,, tt 


Salt, (.kCai .... 

. 16 ,, tt 



Sheep from 6^ to IJ rupees each. Mutton, 65 dams per man. 

• Goats’ flesh, '54 dams per man. 

The of&cial man of Akbar’s reign is defined as 40 each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

. •• 

' Gladwin, i. p. 36; Blochmann, p. 62; Calcutta Persian text, p. 60. Abul 
Fazl remarks— “ The prices, of course, vary, as on marches, or during the ramy 
season, and for other reasons ; hut I shaU give here the average pricesj’ 
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I 

weight avoirdupois.^ So that, at the rate of 12 *for the 
man of wheat, and the*" exchange of 2s. per mpee, the quarter 
of com would only cost about Firuz Shale’s price cur- 

rent (p. 283), reckoned mjitals, would give an almost iden- 
tical result, Le, SjitalSj or M, in English money, fqr tlie then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 lbs. ; and ’Ala-ud-din^s earlier 
(a.d. 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or- 
dinary current prices would differ only to the almost im^, * 
perceptil^le extent of half a jital — or 7| jitals per man, of 
28 lbs. (p. 160). 

Comparative Cost op Laboijr. 

Bricklayers ... 7 dams to 4 dams per day (or to 2^^d.). 
Carpentks . . 7 „ 2 „ 

Bildars* . . . . „ 3 „ 

Ordinary labourers . 2 „ ,, ((?r ly^c?.)- 

Matchlockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archers 2-J rupee?. ,, 

t 

1 The figures are as follows: 323*5625 grains (the <fa;w)x30x40 = 388,275*0. 
The English half-hundredweight, 56 Ihs. avoirdupois, is 392,000 grains. Then 
24 pence 40 = 2*4 farthings, or 12 dams — 7 '2 pence. As regards the Jitals, 
the sum runs, 24 pence-— 64 = 1*5 farthing, or 1*5 X 8 = 12 farthings, or 3 pence. 
Colonel Anderson’s independent hut somewhat vague estimate of Akbar's man 
was 368,880*0 grains. — ^Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p. 161, that the man of’Ala-ud-din’s time (a.d. 1295-1315) 
ranged at something over 28 Ihs. avoirdupois ; and I should have been greatly 
inclined to distrust the extraordinary weight now assigned to Akbar’^s man, 
were it not that Ahtil Eazl expressly ©mentions (p. 100) that “formerly” 
the sir consisted of 18 dams in some parts of Hindfisthn, of 22 dams in other 
divisions^ of the country, and of 28 dams on the accession of Akhar, who himself 
raised it to 30 ddms. Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the dam itself 
was also largely increased from its ancient limit in Shir Shah’s reign. U^der 
these circumstances, objection can scarcely he taken to the total now produced 
from the figured data and extant coins 6f the period; which, strange* to say, 
closely accords with R. Hawkins’s rough definition of Jahhngir’s man as “ 55 lbs. 
weight.” — Purchas i. 218. 

* One who works with a dil or bel, “ a pickaxe.” A navvy. 

* t 
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AJCBAR S REVENUES. 


AXBAE’S EEYEISnJES. 

I have Bad occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Akbar’s^ ueigji, in connexion with the State 
^“•re^ources of his predecessors. As much obscurijfy has pre- 
vail^ with reo:ard to the correct comprehension of values, 

, O 9 ^ 

even where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with Akbar’s monetary system, 
in order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the ^xes im- 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period. 

It must be premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of the^e assessments, that each province had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in fuU 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payments entered in the divisional accounts i so that 
the country had to support a very large, though pro- 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities. The number of men mustered in this Zamindaifi 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due propoiHion of horses and elephants each 
sub-division was bound to maintain. No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, Vho are 
styled Bumi, Landwehr,’’ in contradistinction to the 

better organized Eoyal army. If we estimate the cost to 
the *countrj for this forc^ at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses ^ 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, which as a purely speculative estimate 
might hpnestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Mzaifi- 

ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 

income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 

would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 

this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
• ♦ 
served for piany years as Bakhshi, or military account? nt, 

practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujarat. 

Speaking of the country of Hindustan, he proceeds — “ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhshan, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from we'at to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of 
Surat and Gujarat, is 800 kos Ilahi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kumaon to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Ilatfi kos, ... At the 
present time, namely, a.h. 1002, Hiiidustan contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tankahsy^ The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical order on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Abul FazTs returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of five arbSf^ sixty -seven krors, sixty-three laks, 83 thousand and 
383 dams, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 

1 See p. 388 ante ; Elliot’s Index, p. 204 ; Morley’s Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS., p. 61 ; Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 

p. 11. 

^ 2 The Arh is 100 millions, or 100 hrors\ the hror is 100 lahsy 

and the lah 1^0 thousand. 
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for oml8sioi]| in such imperfect documents/ .from the specu- 
lative correctfoQ ^f six arhs, proposeo? at p. 389. TJiere is 
no ^uspidioi^of Abiil Fazl’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could he imagined for such a tendency; but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ain-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated returns but im- 
perfe^y brought up to the changes of the day.^ ^ 


I. AllahabM 

II. Agrah 

III. Oude 


lY. Ajmir ... .. 

Y. Ahmadabad (Gujarat) 


YI. Bihar 

YII. Bengal 
YIII. Behli 


Port dues 



21,24,27,119 dams. 
^54,62,50,304 „ 

20,17,58,172 „ 

^28,61,37,968 
43,68,02,301 „ 

1,62,628 „ 
22,19,19,404 „ 

59,84,59,319 „ 

60,16,15,555 ,, 


^ The majority of these taksim jmn* a statements refer to the fifteenth year of 
the reign, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man- 
agement of the succeeding twenty-five years secured for the State. The incor- 
poration, however, of the retm’iis of the new subahs plainly demonstrates the 
system of later additions to the original text. 

* Akbar claims to have abolished numerous vexatious taxes, which it is admitted 
“ used to equal the quit-rent of Hindustan” (Gladwin, i. 359). A full enumera- 
tion of JjJiese cesses is given in the Ain .i Akbari, and among other State demands 
thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan Jiziah^ or Poll-tax (see note 5, 
p. 272 ante), levied upon unbelievers. This, in effect, constituted a rough species 
of income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the different classes of 
the Hindd community. 4t may be said to have been invidious, in the one sense ; 
but-:: was simple, easily collected, and had none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax. "We find the Jiziah^ however, in restored 
vigour during succeeding reigns. ** 

* Gladwin has (?4 krors, 

* This total is obtained from the Sirkhr details. Gladwin’s text, p. 105, has 
only 2,28,41,507 dams. 
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( §liinple dams ... ... 27,27,17,7^^ dams, 

IX. KabuP < Convert''dmoney,omit- 1 ^ 23 200 

® ( ting payments in kind ) ^ 


X. Labor 
XI. Mnltan 
XII. Malwah 


55,94,58,42^ ,, 

, 2 38,40,30,589 „ 

, 24,06,95,052 „ 

- 

4,61,25,57,820 old suhahs. 


XIII. Berar^ (from tbe taTcsimjmia) ’ 69,50,44,682 dams, 

XIY. Khp^ndes^ 30,25,29,488 „ .. 

XY. Akmadnagar (not entered). 

Tatah 6,62,51,393 ,, 


1,06,38,25,563 sulahs. 


Grand total 


5,67,63,83,383 ddms^ at the 

rate of 20 double dams per rupee = 
Es. 28,38,19 169, or £28,381,916. 


^ Otherwise designated as Subah Kashmir” (ii. p. 152), “KCibul, cited as the 
modem capital” (p. 199), subordinated equally as “ Sirk^r K^bul,” but under the 
final taksim janta^ p. 107, elevated to the rank of “ Subah Kabul.” Under 
Sirkhr Kandahar (p. 196), there is a full definition of the relative values of the 
coins, in which the comparative estimates are framed, viz., 18 dinars = 1 tumdn^ 
each locaW?^wttw being = 800 dams. A note is attached to the effect that the 
iwndn of Khorasfin is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees. 

2 The Multan return, in the preliminary statement, is 15,14,03,619, both in 
the Calcutta revised text and in Gladwin’s old translation. The above figures 
exhibit the combined taksim jam' a or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Subah, entered in the working or administrative 
lists. 

3 This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp. 61-68. The returns 
are clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked manner with the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the rdv^enues of the more definitely settled provinces. The total here obtained, 
however, does not differ very materially from the summary of local tankahs quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a later .n^ani- 
pulatfen and elaboration of accounts. ‘‘This suhah (Berar) contains 13 sirkdrs 
divided into 142 pergunnahs. The tank^h of this country is equal to, eight of 
those of Dehli. Originally the amount of revenue was 3| kroTt of tankahs^ or 56 

I krors of ddms ; . . . during the government of Sultfin Murfid the amount rose to 
64,26,03,272 ddms." — Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 74. 

* The iiFtroductory sumnaary of the Sdbah of Khandes (p. 66) estimates the 
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I liav(| placed the subjoined estimatis of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
•;vith a vi^w to availing myself of the opportunity of explain- 
ing^the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opening; totals, and of tracing, in as much consecutive order 
as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. • * • 

• Silver Tankahs (or Rupees). £ sterling at 2s. per Rupee. 

Tmfe Shah, a.d. 1351-1388. 6,08,50,000. 6,085,^00 (p. 272). 

« :Sabar, a.d. 1526-1500 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p. 388). 

Akhar, a.d. 1593 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p. 388). 

Akhdoo,estwiated\ditQrTQtm:m 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 (p. 389). 

Aurangzeb, a.d. 1697 38,71,94,000. 38,719,4*00 (p. 390). 

The leading item of the relatively large income of Firuz 
Shah, with hite avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu- 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
Babar, who boastecl of so much greater a breadth of terri- 
tory ; but these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firiiz Shdh^s time the country was posi- 
tively full to overflowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the* previous reigns, and tjjie confessed facility with which 
millions might be accumulated by officials of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with mate- 

revenue at 12,64,762 Berkri tankahs^ at 24 dams the tankah^ that is to say, at 
3,03,^4,288 dams ; but the distribution list at p. 60, 2nd part, raises the sura total 
to 1,26,47,062 kinkahs^ or 30,25,29,488 dams. There is clearly an error of figures 
in the first quotation, which the detailed totals of the 32 pergunnahs in them-* 
selves suflSce to prove, as they mount up in simple addition to the still larger sum 

of 1,55,46,863 tankahs. • 

• • 
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REVENUES OF VABIOtJS 

V 

1, t 

rial wealth, and was administered by home-taugh^men, who 
realized «very fraction tfiat the State could ckim. ^ 

Far different were the circumstances which Bdbar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur' had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed — what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed ; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was imTiO"*^i 
verished t# desolation; so that when the prestige of l)ehli 
re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new currency (p. 363) ; and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son ^kandar, the standard coin was Only raised to some- 
thing like -fV silver to the copper basif, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the theory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindustan dnder Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, the income 

of the king which was derived directly from the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion.^ I'hus it came about *that 

^ It was with a view to remedy this state of things that Akhar introduced his 
ten years’ settlement, the germ of that pernicious measure, Lord Cornwallis’s 
Perpetugd Settlement. Akbar’s intentions were equitable, and the pact as be- 
tween king and subjects left little to be objected to ; but the uniformity ,it was 
desired to promote was dependent upon higher powers, and th^ Indian climate 
* could not be made a party. to the treaty. Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange- 
ment worked^harshly against the poorer cultivators, and threw them more and 
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when Bab|r examined the accumulated tre^-^sures of the house 
of Lodi, at*Agrah, he found but little beyond th^ current 
copper coinage leavened with a small modicum of silver. 

The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon thf old rent-rolls of that unacknowledged Originator of 
all later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Buhlol. A 
single subdued confessign* ia Babar’s table ^ suffices to prove 
and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the officlaj method of 
reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the only coins available at 
the period, the prolific issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and th^complete- 
ness of the series of dates spreading over 26 continuous 
years of Sikaiidar’s reign, already cited at page 366. 

The rest of these comparative returns may be dismissed 
with "^rlef notice. • The statement of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abbar^s revenues in a.d. 1593. The reception 
of the speculative return for the later period of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul FazTs 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
dams, in which the totals are framed, were double and not 
single dams. For this co»rection I have no specific authority 
beyond the coincidence of Nizam-ud-din’s employment of 
an* identical ilUeasure of Value in his parallel return, and 
the consistency with which the aggregate sum produced 


more into the hands of usurers, whose lawful Oriental rate of interest was enough 
' tu crush far more thrifty cultivators than the ordinary Indian Eaiyat. The ten 
years’ settlement itself was based upon the average returns of the ten preceding 
harvests, fron»the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth year (inclusive) of Akhar’s reign. 
—Gladwin, i. p. 366. • 

1 No. 6, “Mewfit, not included in Sikandar’s revenue roll ” (p. 390). 
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accords with the enhanced revenue of the kingd^^m under 
Aurangz^J). i 

f , f 

Here I take leave of this branch of my leading subj'^ict, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real «^welfare of India, and who 
are prepared, to recognize the pervading influence of tj?5'~^ 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities. 


APPENDIX. 


As the subject of In(han finance is just now attracting the serious 
"a^hliiin of the English public, I have thought it ad\fisable to re- 
produce in full the information summarized at pp. 433-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akhar and Aurangzeb ; and, fuidher, to test my 
own deductions by some new data, which I hcve obtained since the 
previous pages were set up by the printer. ^ 

The general list of addenda includes the following : 

I. A brief but* curious passage from De Laet,^ which furnishes a 
fresh and independent test of the values of the various currencies in 
which the revenue returns of Akhar were framed. 

II. The summarized return of Shah Jahan's revenues, for his 
twentieth year, from the “ Badshah Namah’’ of ’AM al Hamid, 
Ldhori, a contemporary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashna Inayat Khan, in his 
Shah J ahan Kamah, and finally incorporated in Khafi Khan s work 
on the histoiy of the house of Timur. 

IIK The original text in^extenso of Catron’s comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of Aurangzeb, including his speci- 
fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average *burthen 

^ Imperio Magni Mogolis, sive India Vera, Joannes de Laet. Lugduni 

Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana, 1631. The section of the work from which 
the ex*!;ract, noy reprinted, is taken constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Indian history, derived from contemporary national and other testi- 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to A.D. 1628. • 
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upon tlie country^ at large, to a second moiety or f^ll equivalent 
of tlie spm obtained from the ordinary land-tax. i 

ly. The statistics furnished by the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less full and complete than the associate return, * are of 
considerable value, as being clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or correcting, as the case may be, the 

r * 

parallerfigures preserved by Catron. 

The first* statistical return hereunto appended is contribi>^(l by 
De Laet from irhmediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of his father’s accumulated trea- 
sures an^. current rent-roll. The document itself, which has only 

lately been brought to my notice,^ furnishes a severe critical test 

« 

of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources : curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of ‘ the Sikandari Tankah 
(pp. 369, 384, 388), and upholds, what I felt at the moment to 
be almost a tour de force, in the suggested substitution of six 
for three in the ‘‘hundred millions” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
in the corrupt Persian text of Abul Pazl (pp. 388 n, 437); but, 
on the other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in substituting double for single 
dams in the reduction of the given total into other currencies. 
There need be no reserve in confessing that all commentators 
upon the revenue returns of the Ain-i-Akbari have hitherto 

^ Ca^on, Histoire de I’Empire Mogol. Paris, 1715. 

* My attention was first attracted to this curious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Review ((ictober, 1870, Januayf, 1871),' on the 

Topography of the Mogul Empire,” by Mr. E. Lethbridge, which traces, with 
equal patience and ability, the geographical details furnished by the opening 
chapter entitled “ Indiae sive Imperii Magni Mogolis Topographica Descriptio.” 
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concurred ^*in ‘accepting the dam as ^ part pf a rupee; it is so 

defined in unm^takable terms in the* table of coins (^p. 360 w, 
421);*butt singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara- 
tion* of its value when it is entered under the generic name in 
the section of the work devoted to the revenue details. We have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal coin of a 
fixed denomination j)ossessed no tangible representative, but was 
leit<io be made up in practice of two half pieces {pf. 361-2). So 
that if the archaic Karsha was so far a money of account as to be 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Buhloli in like manner 
remained an uncoined penny payable by two half-pence, we may 
readily admit their successor the dam to a similar th^retical and 
practical condition. 

If we look t<5 the origin of Akbar’s revenue tables, there is much 
to support the view that the old Sikandari or double dam continued 
to hul l its place in the State ledgers. Akbar, following Eabar’s 
example, clearly took o\hr Sikandar’s original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible unit of his yard measure (p. 373). We 
have no knowledge of the precise currency in which Shir Shah’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar’s system, there was probably no needless inter- 
ference V ith established money values. In regard to De Laet’s 
de^iitions, in as far as they conflict with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which he obtained his alternative totals 
was the application of the coin values entered in other Sections of 
his work,’ to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 dams furnished to 

^ ^Nlyself among the number, ^ilrskine was the first to propose, with much 
hesitation, the possibility of the alternative I now contend for. 

* Especially from a notice on Akbar’s treasures, p. 143, which, however, doe^ 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject. I may add, in connexion with 
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him by his iiiformap.ts. This is the process, as wd have already 

seen^ adopted by our own commentators, and in no vay renders it 

/ . * 
obligatory upon us to accept any thmg but the leading figures pfir^ 

and simple ; to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 
arrives at, we must compare prior and subsequent statisticsp 

The true amount of Babar’s revenue is now completely demon- 
strated and established by the new definition of the Tanga” as ^ 
of a rupee. The gradual increment upon Akbar’s early retupa of 
the thii’ty-ninth year (viz., £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
periods, and to £34,900,000 in the fifty-first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to Aurangzeb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400.^ The question we have now 
to decide is, can the second and third of these totals be reduced 
with any seeming reason to one half, or the sums vepresented by 
a computation of the original totals at of a rupee ? 

If Mzam-ud-din’s total of £32,000,000,' expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, lufers to Akbar’s land revenue alone 
(in 1593 A.D.), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzeb’s unquestioned 
modem currency (or rupee) income of £38,719,400 represents the 
parallel increase in the charge upon the land incident to the en- 
hanced wealth of the country and irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 6,98,00,00,000 dams, the sum returned 

for A.n. 1605, into £17,450,000, seems to be altogether ujad- 

% 

missible. It is true that Akbar professes to have abandoned taxes 
in amount ‘‘ equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan ” (p. 432), but 
that rent-charge throughout remained unaffected ; these cesses were 

the notes at pp. 422, 433, ante, that De LaeVs grand total of t|je contends of 
Akbar’s treasure chamber, reduced into rupees, is defined at 19,83,46,666}, or 
'£19,834,666. 

^ I accept Qatron’s total, though his detailed sums do not quite accord with 
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confessedly outside the fixed state demand on, the land. And 
Aurangzeb in Ills ^um realized from similar sources, acccjrding to 
Cafroh, a suei which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara- 
tive values* is furnished by the computed revenues of an inter- 
mediate period, under Shah Jahan, in 1648 a.d., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional dams. These are stated by ’Abd 
al Haired to have amounted in all to the sum of 8, 80, 00, Ot), 000 dams. 

f need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that these were douhle ddms^ but the question may be 


the aggregate furnished in his text. I have tabulated these returns f(^ facility of 
reference. 


1. 

Dehli ... 

... 




... 

... 

1,25,50,000 rupees 

2, 

Agrah 

• 




... 


2,22,03,550 


3. 

L^hor ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

2,33,05,000 


4. 

Ajmir ... 







2,19,00,002 

>> 

5. 

'lajarht 

• 






2,33,95,000 


6 . 

Mhlwah 




... 

... 


99,06,250 


7. 

Bih^r ... 







1,21,50,000 

>> 

8. 

Multdn ... 

... 





... 

50,25,000 

»> 

9. 

Kabul ... 

... 






32,07,250 


10. 

Tata ... 




... 

... 


60,02,000 


11. 

Bakar ... 







24,00,000 


12. 

Urecha ... 





... 


57,07,500 


13. 

Kashmir 


•... 


... 


35,05,000 

V 

14. 

AlUhah^d 





... 

... 

77,38,000 

» 

15. 

Dakhan 





... 


1,62,04,750 


1 ^. 

Berkr ... 


^ 



... 

1,58,07,500 

>» 

17. 

Kandes 





••• 

1,11,05,000 

}y 

18. 

Baglana 

... 

... ... ... 




68,85,000 

11 

19. 

Mandii ? 







72,00,000 

11 

20 . 

Bengal ... 

... 





... 

4,00,00,000 

11 

21. 

Ujain 

... 




... 


2,00,00,000 

11 

22. 

Kajmahal 

... 

... ... ».. 

... 

... 


1,00,50,000 

11 

23. 

Bijapifr 






... 

5,00,00,000 

11 

24. 

Golconda 

... 



... 

... 

... 

5,00,00,000 

It 
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put broadly on itg own merits, and apart from aiiy foregone con- 
clusion-jrdoes tbe sum of ’£22,000,000 (8,80,00,e0)’(!00 -f- 40 — 10) 
or tbe bigber amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,00Q;-r *20 4- iO) 
more nearly accord with tbe clearly defined sum of £38, 7 19,400 
realized in a.d. 1 697 ? was there anything in tbe bistoiy of tbe 
intervening half century to sanction tbe idea of an approximate 
adv^ice of one-tbird in tbe revenue during tbe period, as impbed 
in an incre§Lse of nearly seventeen millions, or is it more^witbin‘ 

i 

the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to tbe extent of 5^ millions ? Undoubtedly 
tbe latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is in some degree 
accounted for by the loss of Balkb, Kandahar, and Badaksban, 
which figure for respectable sums in Shah Jahan’s list, and tbe 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced tbe 
general trade of India; but otherwise the provincial totals are 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
comparison. ' 

Finally, to set tbe question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce the unofficial but very material testimony 
of Captain Eicbard Hawkins, in support of my theory, regarding 
tbe system of reckoning by double ddms^ to the effect that in a.d. 
1609-1611 Jahangir’s land revenue amounted to ‘‘50,00,00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000).^ Our countryman dealt in round numbers, 
and refers to no authoritative data, so that bis leading figures may 

' “ The king’s yearly income of his crown land is 50 crore of rupias, every crore 
100 lack, and every lack is 100 thousand rupias.” Side-note — The 
two shillings sterling; some say 25. 3^?., some 25. — Purchas, i. 216. 

Sir Thomas Koe, writing from Ajmir,^ in a.d. 1615, adverts incidehcally to 
Jahhngtr’s revenues in the following terms: — “In revenue he doubtless exceeds 
' either Turk or Persian or any Eastern Prince, the sums I dare not name.” — 
Letter to A^cbbisbop of Canterhurjr, in Cburcbill’s Voyages, i. p, 659, 
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be open to canvass ; but the fact of ^rupee estimates being found 
intruding thus* eaiply upon tbe domain ot^ tbe normal ddrr), enables 
us* to cbeck^anew tbe relative values of tbe dam currency by tbe 
contei^poraneous test of TupG6 e(][uivalents. Under tbis aspect, my 
case may be said to be fully made out ; no explanation, witbin tbe 
range of probabilities, vrould suffice to reduce tbe land revenues of 
1605 A.D. to tbe single^ (7am ‘estimate of £17,450,000, in tbe face of 
* a. totals of anything bke an ordinary annual income of ^50,000,000 
in 1609-1611 a.d. 

In conclusion, I recapitulate tbe contrasted returns of tbe nine 


Silver Tankahs (or Rupees). £ sterling at^5. per rupee. 

6,085,000 


periods. 

Firuz Sbab, a.d. 1351—1388 6,08,50,000. 

Babar, a.d. 1526-153^0 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 

Akbar, A.D. 159b 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 

Akbar, later returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148, /77 

Akbar, .* n. 1605 a 34,90,00,000. 34,900,000 

Jabangir, a.d. 1609-1611^... 50,00,00,000. 50,000,000 

Jabangir, a.d. 1628 35,00,00,000. 35,000,000 

Sbab Jaban, a.d. 1648 44,00,00,000. 44,000,000 

Aurangzeb, a.d. 1697 ...... 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 

Aurangzeb’s total revenue from various sources, 77,43,88,000 
silver tankabs (or rupees), at 2s. per rupee=:£77, 438,800 sterling. 


I. Pare! mt turn ipsi bse provincioe Kandahaer^ Kahul^ Kassamier^ 
Ghasseyiiey ^ Benazaed^ Guzwtttta^ Sinde^ sive Tutta^ GaudheeSf 
Brampor, Barar, Bengala, Oriomy Ode^ MalouvUy Agra, Belly y cum 
suis limitibus; e quibus annuus census coUigitur, uti constat e 
rationali Eegis Acbabar ; vi Areb & xcviii Caror, Dam, id est, si ad 
"tangas exigas in Areb and xlix Caror tangarum; sive secundum 
monetam regni, xx tangas in singulas rupias computando; aut i 
Caro]^ tangarum in v lack ru|)iar. xvii Caror. & xlv Lack rupias 
rum : atque Ttniversus bic annuus census in Magnates, Ducesque & 
stipendia mibtum eft'unditur. De Tbesauris a Eege Acbabare re- 
lictis alibi diximus. ^ 
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II. General reT^enne return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
Shah Jahan (a.d. 1648), ‘'from the ‘^Badshah of ’Ahd al 

fl.am{d, Labor i. The text adds, that at the death of VaWngfr, 
in A.D. 1628, the Land Eevenue of the State only amouijted to 
700,00,00,000 ddmsj or £35,000,000. Yarious satisfactory causes 
are enumerated to explain the increase under Shah Jahafi.' 


1. 

Lehli 

... 

... ... ... 1,00,00,00,000 dams. 

2. 

Agrah 

• • • 

...‘ ...' ... 90,00,00,000 

>> 

3. 

Labor 

... 

' 90,00,00,000 


4. 

Ajmir 


60,00,00,000 

f 

‘ 

5. 

Laulatabad ... 


55,00,00,000 


6. 

Berar 


55,00,00,000 

f} 

7. 

Ahmadabad ... 


53,00,00,000 


8. 

JFJengal 


50,00,00,000 

jy 

9. 

Allahabad ... 


40,00,00,000 

yy 

10. 

Bihar 

... 

... ... ... ,40,00,00,000 

yy 

11. 

Malwah 


40,0*0,00,000 

yy 

12. 

Khandes 

... 

40,00,00,000 

yy 

13. 

Oude 


’ 30,00,00,000 

yy 

14. 

Telinganah ... 

... 

. .. 30,00,00,000 

yy 

15. 

Multan 

... 

28,00,00,000 

yy 

16. 

Orissa ... ... 


20,00,00,000 

yy 

17. 

Kabul ... 


16,00,00,000 

yy 

18. 

Kashmir 


15,00,00,000 

yy 

19. 

Tatah 

... 

8,00,00,000 

yy 

20. 

Balkh 

... 

... ' 8,00,00,000 

yy 

21. 

Kandahar 

... 

6,00,00,000 

yy 

22. 

Badakhshan ... 


4,00,00,000 

f: 

23. 

Baglanah 

... 

... • 2,00,00,000 

yy 


€ 


8,80,00,00,000 

yy 


Or at ^ per rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,#e0: 


' This is avowedly a summary average, and not an absolute ^r formal return ; 
hut it is fully trustworthy, as the alternative rate at the commencement of the 
reign shows that the author (writing in the twenty-first year) had access to official 
documents fgr both periods.— Calcutta Persian text, ii. 710 . 
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IM. Ob 'qtie nous avons dit jusqu’icy, est un prejuge favorable 
pour rendri ^oiable ce que nous allots dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus surpris des immenses revenus que le Mogol recueille de ses Efats. 
En void If liste tiree des archives de T Empire. L’etat du produit 
de eg grand Domaine, que I’Empereur possede lui seul dans toute 
I’etendu^ de sa Souverainete, etoit, en Tannee 1697, tel que nous 
Tallons representer. Pouf en avoir 1’ intelligence, il faut supposer 
deux clioses. Premidement, qjae tous les Eoiaumes de TEmpire se 
^ivisent en SarcaSj^qui veut dire, provinces; que les Sareas se 
divi^iut encore en Par g anas ^ e’est-a-dire, en Gouvernemens dans 
PHendue dhme Province, Ce sont, a proprement parler, des sou- 
fermes. Sccondement, il faut supposer, que selon la manide de 
compter dans I’lndoustan, un carol vaat cent lags^ e’est-a-dire, dix 
millions ; & qu’un lag vaut cent mille roupies : Enfin que les 
ronpies valent a peu prd trente sols, monnoyc de Pfance. Le 
Eoiaume de Dely a dans son Gouvernement buit Sareas, & deux 
cens ving-t Parganast qui rendent U7i carol^ vingteinq lags ^ cinquante 
mille roupies (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Roiaume d’AoEA compte 
dans son enceinte c^uatorze Sareas, & deux cens soixante & dix- 
huit I’arganas. Ils rendent a I’Empcreur, deux carols^ vingt-deux 
lags trois mille cinq dens cinquante roupies (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
Ou trouve dans I’etcndue du Pvoiaume de Labor, cinq Sareas, 
& trois cens quatorze Parganas, qui rendent deux carols, tre^xte- 
trois lags ^ cinq mille roupies (2,33,05,000 rupees). Le Eoiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sareas & Parganas pai’ent, deux carols, dix-neuf laqs 
deux roupies (2,19,00,002 rupees). Celui de Guzuratte, qui 
dans son enceinte renferme neuf Sarcars & dix-neuf Parganas, 
donne a I’Empereur deux carols, trexite-trois laqs ^ quatre-vingt 
quifize mille roupies (2,33,95,(JpO rupees). Le Eoi'aume de Malua, 
divise en onze Sareas & en deux cens cinquante petits Parganas, 
ne rend que quatre-vingt dix-neuf laqs, six mille deux cens cinquante 
roupies (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Eoiaume de Eear 
■ biifb Sar<. as & deux cens quarante-cinq petits Parganas. L’Empereur 
en tire un carol, vingt-^-un laqs ^ cinquante mille roupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees). L«s quatorze Sareas partagez en quatre-vingt seize Par- 
ganas du Eoiaume de Multan, no donnent a FEmpereur que cinquante 
laqs ^ vingt-cinq mille roupies (50,25,000 rupees). Le Eoiaume de 
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Cabul, divise en trei^te-cinq Parganas, ne rend que enth-deux laqs^ 

^ sept mille deux cens cin(piiante roupies (32,07,25Q iiipees). Le 
EoiSume de Tata paye soixante laqs, ^ deux mille roupies (60,^2,000 
rupees) ; & celui de Bacar, seulement vingt-quatre laqs (^24,00^000 
rupees). Bans de Eoiaume d'Brecha, quoiqu’on compte onze ,Sar- 
cas & un assez grand nombre de Pargimas, on ne paye que cm- 
quante-sept laqs, ^ sept mille cinq cens roupies (57,07,500 rupees). 

• Les quarante-six Parganas du BoiauAie Cacbemire, ne rendent que 
trente-cinq laqs, ^ cinq mille roupies (35,05,000 lupees). Le Eoiaume . ^ 
d’lllavas avec ses dependances rend soixante ^ dix-sept laqs, 8f trmte- 
huit mille roupies (77,38,000 rupees). Le Eoiaume de Becan, qu’on 
r divise en buit Sarcas & en soixante & dix-neuf Parganas, paie un 
carol, soixante-^-deux laqs, ^ quatre mille sept cens cinquante roupies 
(1,62,04,750 rupees). Au Eoiaume de Barar, on compte dix Sarcas 
& cent quatre-vingt-onze petits Parganas. L’Empereur en tire 
carol, cinquante-huit laqs, ^ sept mille cinq cens roupies (1,58,07,600 
rupees). Le grande pro\dnce de Candis, que nous mettons icy sur 
le pied des Eo'iaumes, rend au Mogol un carol, onze laqs cinq mille 
roupies (1,11,05,000 rupees). Le Eoiaume de.Baglaiia a quarante- 
trois Parganas. L’Empereur en tire soixante-^-liuit laqs, ^ quatre- 
vingt-cinq mille roupies (68,85,000 rupees). " On ne paye au Eoiaume 
de ITande que soixante-^^-douze laqs (72,00,000 rupees). * Bans celui 
de Bengale on donne a PEmpereur quatre carols (4,00,00,000 rupees). 

Le Eoiaume d’TJgcn rend deux carols (2,00,00,000 rupees). Celui 
de Eagemabal un carol, ^ cinquante mille roupies (1,00,50,000 rupees). 
L’Empereur exige du Eoiaume de Yisapour & d’une partie de la 
Province de Carnatte cinq carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Eoiaume de Golconde & une autre partie de Carnatte rend aussi cinq 
carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Le tout suppute fait trois cens quatre- 
vingt-sept millions de roupies ^ cent quatre-vingt-quatorze mille 
(38,71,94,000 rupees, or £38,719,400). Ainsi a prendre les 
roupies des Indes pour trente sols ou environ de notre monn^e^ 
de France, le Bomaine de PEmpereur Mogol lui produit tous 
les ans, cinq cens quatre-vingt millions, sept cens quatre-vingt onze 
mille livres. Outre ces revenus fixes du Bomaine, qu’dn tire seule- 
tent des fruits de la terre, le casuel de PEmpire est une autre 

source de ri^^esses pour PEmpereur. W On exige tous les ans un 
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tribu^ par tetetde tons les Indiens idolatres. Comme la mort, les 

* voyages, fuites de ces ancienS hg-bitans de rindoustUn, en 

rendent^e noiribr? incertain, on le diminue beanconp a Tifimperair. 
L*es*gonvertleurs profitent de lenr deguisement. 2°. Tontes les 
marc^andises, que les Ifegocians Idolatres font transporter, payent 
aux Doii^gines cinq pour cent de leur valeur. Oramgzeb a exempte 
les Mahometans de ces sortes d’impots. 3°. Le blanchissage de 
cette multitude infinie de 'toiles qu’on travaille aux Indes, est 

, encore la matiere d’lyi tribut. 4°* La mine de diamans paye a 

* I'Emjj^reur une grosse somme. II exige pour lui les plus beaux 

&*les plus parfaits ; c’est-a-dire tous ceux qui sont au-dessus de 
trois liuit. Les ports de mer, & particulierement ceux de 

Sindi, de Baroclia, de Suratte, & de Oambaye, sont taxez a de 
grosses sommes. Suratte seul rend ordinairement trente laqs 
pour les droits d’cntr.ees, & onze laqs pour le profit deL^monnoyes 

qu’on y fait battre. 6'’. Toute la cote de Coromandel, 

et les Ports s^tiiez'^' sur les bords du Gange, produisent de 
gros revenus au Souverain. 7®* Ce qui les augmente infiniment 
c^est riieritage qu’il per 9 oit universellement de tous scs Siijets 
Mahometans qui sont a sa soldo ; tous les meubles, tout P argent, 

& tous les eflPets de cclfii qui meurt, appertiennent de droit a 
PEmpereur. Par la les femmes des Govemeurs de Provinces & dcs 
Generaux d’armees, sont souvent reduites a une pension modique, 

& leurs enfans, s’ils sont sans meiite, sont reduits a la mendicite. 

8°' Les tributs des Eajas sont assez considerables, pour tenir place 

parmi les principaux revenus du Mogol. Tout ce casuel de P Empire, 
egale, a peo pres, ou surpasse memo les immenses richesses que 
PEmpereur per 9 oit des seuls fonds de tcrrc de son Lomaine. On 
est ^onne sans doute d’une si.prodigieuse opulence; mais il faut 
considerer que taut de richesses n’entre dans les tresors du Mogol, 
que pour en sortir tous les ans, du moins en partie, & pour couler 

*une autre fois sur ses terres. La moitie de P Empire subsiste par 

"^ies llberalitez du Prince, ou du moins elle est a ses gages. Outre 
ce grande nombre d’Ofiiciers & de Soldats qui ne vivent que de la 
paye, tous les^Paisans de la campagne, qui ne labourent que pour 
le Souverain, sont nourris a ses frais, & presque tous les Artisans • 
des villes, qu^on fait travailler pour le Mogol, sont pa'iez du Tresor 
• • 29 
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Imperial. On conjecture assez quelle est la dependence des Sujets, 
& par consequent quelle e^t 1^^ deference pour leur ^Jlcltre. 

# « 

lY. ‘‘ Memoire oublie a inserer dans mon premier Otlvrage^ pour 


perfectionner la Carte de I’lndoustan, et savoir les Eqyenus 
du Grand Mogol.” « 

1. Delili 

... 

1,95,25,000 

2. Agra 

.A 

2^52,25,000 

3. Labor 

... 

2,46,96,000 

C 

4. Ha^mir^ 

... 

2,19,70,000 o 

5. Gujarat (Alimadabad) 

... 

1,33,95,000 

6. Kandahar^ 

... 

19,92,500 

7. Malwab 

... 

91,62,500 

8. Patna or Eibar 

... 

95,80,000 

9. Allahabad 

... 

94,70,000 

10. Oude 

... 

68,30,000 

11. Multan ... 

... 

1,18,40*500, 

12. ^‘Jagannat’’ 

... 

72,70,000 

13. Kashmir 

... 

3,5(1,000 

14. Kabul 

... 

32,72,500 

Id. T ata .«• ... 

... 

5?3,20,000 

16. Aurangabad 

••• 

1,72,27,500 

17. ‘‘Yarada” 

... 

1,58,75,000 

18. Khandes 

... 

1,85,50,000 

19. Tilingana^ 

... 

68,85,000 

20. Bagnala^ 

••• 

5,00,000 


Es. 22,59,14,500 or £22,591,450. 

— Bernier’s Yoyages, Amsterdam, 1724, vol. ii., p. 354. 

1 Qni appartient a un Baja, donne au roi de tribut, etc. 

2 Chiefly under Persia ; Pergunnahs remaining to India pay as above. 

3 Talengand, qui confine au Eoyaume de Golkonda du c6td de Massipa^n, a 
quarante-trois Pragnas.” 

^ Bagnala qui confine aux terres des Porlngais et aux montagnes de Sevt^gi, ce 
Kaja qui a saccagd Sourate, a deux Serkars, huit Pragnas.” 
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* ** "^^ere the letter n occurs after the pa^cs, it signifies that the reference is to 
• a note in the page specified. 


A BD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
the Calcutta edition of the “Taba- 
kat-i-Nasiri,” 7G. 

Abd III Hamid Lfihori’s “ Badshah 
Namah,” 44G. 

’Abd-ul-Kadir Badaoni, 329. 

Abiibakr bin Zafar Khhn 301 ; (twenty-, 
second king), of#the reign of, 

303 ; coins of, ]4os. 2.55-260, pp. 
304, 305 ; posthumous coin of, 305. 
Abiil Faraj, 254 n, pas.sim. 

Abu'l Path A1 M’utazid, an EgAqitian 
Khalil, who bestowed robes of 
honour on Firfiz Shah, and his son 
E’ath Khan, 297. * 

Abul Fazl’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” 78 n, 
passim \ his returns of Akbar’s 
revenues, 388, 432 ; his details 
regarding Akbar’s ISihansahs^ 424. 
Abul-Fc'ia, the Arabic text of, relating 
to Saif-ud-diii Hasan Karlagh, 93 n. 
“ Achfiri,” explanation of the term, 69. 
’Adil Khhn, a son of Shir Shfih, 401 n ; 

history of, 410. * 

Ahmad Kha:., governor of Mahroli 
and Mewat, 338 1 /. 

Ahma^ Shah I., a Bahmani king, 341. 
Ahmad Shah II., a Bahmani king, 341 ^ 
Ahmad Shhh, a king of Gujarat, 350 ; 
coin of (woodcut), No. 307, p. 352 ; 
coins of, p. 353. 

.Ahmad Shah, Kutb-ud-din, a king of 
Gujarat, 351 ; coin of, p. 353. 

* Aib g,” note on the spelling of the 
name of, ‘62 n. 

Ajmir, Col. Lees’s translation of the 
epigraph on tl^ mosque at, 25. 
Akbar, his confe *ion of the supremacy 
of female rule, 204 w; his copper 
coin equivalent to two ddms^ 369; 
his difficulty in the introduction of his 


Akbari gaz, 373 ; his eventual 
adoption of the Ilahi gaz, 373; 
Akbar’s coins. Nos. 329, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp. 382, 383 ; the amount of 
his revenues not unc^-tain, 388 ; 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad’s return of 
Akbar’s revenues in the year 1593 
A.D., 388 ; Abul Fazl’s return for 
the year 1594 a.d., 388 ; the weight 
of Akbar’s rupee and Jalali, 405 ; 
the number of copper dams equiva- 
lent to a rupee in his time, 407 ; 
the number of rat is equal to a ddm 
in his time, 409 ; Akbar’s coinage, 
418; his gold coins enumerated, 
418-420; his silver and copper 
coins, 421 ; his practice of keeping 
dams in bags ready for the purpose 
of making gifts, 421 ; reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihansah coins, 
422, 423 ; Akbar’s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423 ; re- 
lative values of the precious metals 
in his time, 424, 425 ; his complete 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427 ; 
the geographical distribution of his 
provincial mints, 427, 428 ; his 
mint charges, 427 ; average prices of 
provisions in Akbar’s reign; 429; 
compared wdtli prices in yie reigns 
of other Indian monarchs, 430 ; 
the weight of his official man, 429 ; 
comparative cost of labour in his 
time, 430 ; Akbar’s revenues ad- 
verted to for the determination of 
the real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431 ; his 
aWition of certain taxes, 433 ; list 
of the provinces in his dominions, • 
with the amount of the revenue 
yielded by each, 43^ 434 ; his 
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revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monaichs for the pur- 
pose of comparison, 435 ; informmon 
^ to hi»revenues reproduced in full, 
439-445 ; De Laet’s test of the 
values of the currencies in which 
Akbar’s revenue returns were framed, 
439, 445; Akbar’s revenues in the 
year 1605 a.d., and his estimated 
later revenues, 445. 

Akbari gaz, compared with the gaz of 
Sikandar Lodi, 373. 

Akd§.lah, Zia Barni’s description of, 
268 

’Alam Sh^h (^hirty-hrst king), 338; 

. coins of, Nos. 297-302, pp. 339, 340. 
^Ala-ud-din^Ali l^hah, sixth king of 
Bengal, 264; coin of, No. 221, p. 
265. ^ 

’A15-ud-din, a Gehlot king of Mewar, 
356. 

Al&.-ud-dm, an uncle of Ibrahim 
Lodi, 37§-, 

'Alh-iid-din, the nephew and son-in- 
law of J alal-uci-diii Firiiz Shah, 144. 
Ala-ud-din II., .a Bahmani king, 341 ; 
coin of. No. 304 (woodcut), p. 343; 
coins of, 345. 

Ala-ud-din III., a Bahmani king, 341. 
’Alh-ud-din Husain Jahansoz, an uncle 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, 10. 

Al^-ud-din Mas’add (eighth king), 
summary of the reign of, 120 ; corns 
of. Nos. 97-105, pp. 122-124. 
’Ala-ud-din Muhammad bin Takash, 
an alien contemporary of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Inclian soil, 85 ; 
coins of. Nos. 61, 62 (woodcut), BS- 
CS (woodcut), 69, 70, pp. 86-90. 
’Ala-ud-din Muhammad, Hhwarizmi, 
16 n. 

’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (four- 
t(^nth king), history of, 156, etc. ; j 
his Arches at the Kutb Min&r (wood- j 
cut), 156; his assumption of the title 
“SecondAlexander,”158; his 'adalis, 
159; his enforced rates of prices, 
160; loins of. Nos. 130-138, pp! 
163-172; Inscription (0.) of, at the 
Kutb Minar, 173; Mir Khusrh’s 
account of edifices erected by Alh- 
ud-din, 273. 

Albirhni’s “ Thrikh - ul - Hind,” and 
“ Khnun,” 47 «, passim ; his list of 
the Brahman kings of Kabul, 57. 

Alien Contemporanes of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian Soil, 85. 

’Ali Shir Khhni’s ‘‘ Tuhfat-ul-Kiram ” 

c ^ 
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details froin reg^-jding the tributaries 
of Kubachfih, 99 n. 

Allygurh, Inscriptitn*' (K.) on the* 
Minaret at, 129. 

Amara Kosha,” 362 n, ^ ^ ^ 

-Amir, remarks on the hse of the word 
on early Dehliwalas, 51 w, lfr6 n. 
Amir Khusru’s poem ‘*Kifan-us- 
S’adain,” 140 n. 

Ananga Pala Deva, a i'uar king of 
Dehli, 58 ; coin of, No. 32, p, 59 
(see also p. 55). 

^ Ancient Egyptian weights. See Tables 

OF 'VVEIC'OiTS AND MEASURES. 

Ancient Indian weights. See Tables ' 

OF AYeights and Measuri> 6. 
Anderson’s (Colonel W.) return of -the 
exchange rate of silver and copper 
in Shir Sh^i’s time, 410 n. 
Anonymous Coins, 383 ; average weight 
of, ^84 ; Nos. 331-339, pp. 385, 386. 
Anwalah, a district retained waste for 
hunting purposes by Firhz Shfih, 
270«. 

’Aram Shah (third king), notice of, 40 ; 

coins of, Nos. 26, 27, p. 40. 

Arb, definition of , the, 432 n. 

Archers’ pay, 430. 

Argun, spoken of by Marco Polo as 
king of India, 175; coins of. Nos. 
139, 140, V 175, 176. 

Askari Mirza, governor of Sambhal, 379. 
Asoka,' removal of the Luts of by ihrfiz 
Shhli, 292 ; present position of one 
of them, 293 d. 

Assays : — 

Coins of Firuz Shah, 282. 

Dehli coins, 368. 

Dehli and Bengal Coins, 115. 
Muhammadan Coins, 324. 

Astley’s ‘‘Voyages,” 49 n. 

Atliarva Parisishta, an authority on 
ancient Indian weights, 221?/. 
Aurangzel), silver medal of, 390, 423 n ; 

his revenues tabulated with those of 
^ other Indian monarchs for com- 
parison, 435 ; full information relat- 
ing to his revenues, 439, 442, 445; 
his revenue in a.d. 1697, tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarchs,^ 
445 ; Catron’s account of his land* 
revenues, 447-450. 

’Azim Humaydn, governor of KMinjar, 
375. 

( a 

E ABAR’S “Memoirs,” 26 n, passim; 
tabular statement of the events 
in his reign, 378 ; his account of 
the distribution of power in India, 
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378 w ; the extent of his dominions, 

379 n\ coin^ci, Nos. 323, 324, p. 

380 ; introduction oiPBokhhra money 
iato# India by, 384; his Indian 
revenue, 387? Erskine’s remarks on 
Babaf's Indian revenue, 387 n, 390 ; 
his re 'enues compared with those of 
other monprchs, 435, 445. 

Badaoni’s derivation of the word 
“Altarash,” 44; Badkoni’s work, 
107 n, passim. 

Baghdlid, the Khalif of, recognizes 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh m a Sove- 

• reign, 43. 

Bah^dur^Nhhir, a governor of Old 
Dhhli, 313 n. 

Bahadur Shkh, fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 197 ; coins of. Nos. 169, 

170, p. 201. 

Bahhdur Shah, a king of Gujarat, 350 ; 
coins of, 353. 

Bahadur Shah, a pretend^ to the 
throne of Bengal, 41G. 

Babh-ud-din Balban, Ulugh Khan, tiie 
vazir of Nhsir-ud-din Mahmud, 124. 

Bahmani Kings of tke Dnkhan, list of 
the, 340 ; extent of their territories 
at the death of Hasan Gango, 341 ; 
division of their domiiuons, 342 ; 
their cotus, skeleton list of, pp. 345, 
346. 

Bahrhm, the guardian of Akba^t 416. 

Bahrhm Chobfn, the general of Hor- 
mazd, son of Naushirwkn the Great 
of Persia, 34 w. 

Bahrhm Khhii, a governor of the 
district of Sonhrgaon, 262. 

Baihaki’s “ Thrikh - us - Subuktigin,” 
51 n. 

Baker’s (Lieutenant) “ Lino of levels 
between the Jumna and Satlagt^ 
Rivers,” i the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 294 n. 

Barbaldjin Buhlol Lodi, a son of Buhlol 
LddiT governor of Jaunpur, 320;^ 
king of Jaunpur, 365 ; coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 322, p. Sn. 

Barley, the prices of, loO, 260, 283, 429. 

Rasire, Mr., an engraver of coins, 
211 «. 

Bayley’s (Mr. W. H.) MS. Notes, 163 n. 

Benares, inscription (S.) of Flrdz Shhh 
at, 286 ; description of buildings at, 
by MTessrs. Horne and Sherring, 28^-. 

Bengal, list of th^ rulers and kings of, 

8 ; the provincial coinage of, 109 ; 
supposed invasion of % Chaiigiz 
Khhn, contradicted, 121 n\ con- 
temporary coinage of, 146 ; pedigree 


of the kings tf, 148; the mints of, 
l80-li64; coinage of, 193, 261. 

Bernier’s “Voyages,” 390 passirj^^ 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
zeb’s dominions, with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 450. 

Bhanpur, a mint city of Shir Shhh, 401 . 

Bibi Jind Vadi, mentioned in Mohan 
Laps account of LTchh, 94 n. 

Bildars’ wages, 430. 

Bird’s “ History of Gujarat,” 350 «, 
passim. 

Blochmann’s article on the “Antiquities 
of Pandua,” 151 n itis translation 
of the “ Ain-i-Akbari,” J60, passim.* 

Bokhara Money Tables, iif the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 49 n. 

Bricklayers’ wages, 430. 

Briggs’s “Ferishtah,” 26 passim ] 
derivation of the name “Altamsh, ”43. 

Buchanan’s “ Works,” 397 n. 

Biihler (G.), in the Joum-ul of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 362 n. 

Buhloli, a coin issued by Buhldl Lodi, 
359; Ndrui Hakk’s remarks on, 360. 

Buhlol Lodi, governor of Labor and 
Sirhiud, 336, 337; (thirty-second 
king), 357; coins of, Nos. 311-315, 
pp. 358, 359 ; assays of coins of, 
359 ; note on the coins of, 359. 

Burdwan, a mahdl in the province of 
Sharifabad, the site of, 399. 

Burnouf’s “Introduction a I’Histoire 
Buddhisme,” 362 n. 

Butkhana’s “Idol Temples,” 45 n. 

Butter {Ghi)y the price of, 160, 283, 429. 

pAMPBELL (Mr. C. J.), in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 261 n. 

Campbell’s (Mr. C. S.) plan of’Alh- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah’s intrench- 
nieiit, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 175^?; “Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Dehli,” 284 w, 
passim. 

Campbell (Mr. G.), in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 332. 

Canals constructed by Firdz Shhh, 294. 

Carpenters’ wages, 430. 

Catron’s “ Histoire de P Empire 
Mogol,” 390 7 ?, passim ; his account 
of the land-revenues of Aurangzeb, 
439; his list of the provinces in 
Aurangzeb’ s dominions, and the 
revenue yielded by each, 443 w ; 
447 - 4 ^. • 
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Chaboulet (M.), in tlfe Revue Numis- 
matiquef 422 «. t ^ 

Cljibar Dtfva, a Cli&jidel king, General 
Cunningham’s account of the coins 
of, 67 n ; resume of the history of, 
67 ; coins of (as paramount sovereign), 
No. 39, p. 70 ; (as tributary to Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh), No 40, p. 70. 

Chahar Deva, coin of, No. 45, p. 75. 

Chand’s “ Chronicle,” in Tod’s 
“Annals of Rajasthan,” 18 passim. 

Ch&.ndel dynasty, list of the kings of 
the, 65. 

Changiz Khar»; his supposed invasion 

< of Renga^in 642 a.h. contradicted, 
121 ; coins of Nos. 76-78, pp. 

91, 92. 

Chiragh Dehli, inscription (R.) of FirOz 
Shah at, 286. 

Chitang, a sacred river of the Brah- 
mans, ‘295 n. 

Chitor, TodVi description of the pillar 
of victory at, 354 ; (woodcut of), 
355. 

Chohcin, Colebrooke on the orthography 
of, 56 n. 

Chunam^ fine lime plaster, 310. 

Chun hr, Hindi inscription in, the fort 
of, 196 n. 

ChurchiU’s “Voyages,” 152 passim. 

Coins. — For full references to coins, 
see under the various rulers specified. 

Colebrooke, his orthographies of the 
names “ Chohan” and “ Dehli,” in 
the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 56 n ; in “ Asiatic 
Researches,” 61 «, passim. 

Collections of Coins. — See note at 
the end of the Preface, p. x. 

Colvin’s (CoL), “ Notice of the Chitang 
river,” 295 n. 

Comments on the use of the word 
Khalifah on coins, 88 n. 

Cooper’s “ Handbook to Dehli,” 333 n. 

Cope’s (Mr.) description of the Kalhn 
Masjid at Dehli, 273 n. 

Cornwallis’s (Lord) injurious measure, 
the “ P^'rpetual Settlement,” 436 n. 

Cowell’s (Prof. E. B.) determination 
of the date when Mu’izz-ud-din Kai- 
kubad set out to meet his father, 
140 w ;‘"his analysis of the “ Kiran- 
us-S’adain,” 140 n. 

Cowrie shells, remarks on, by Ibn 
Batutah, the A'ln-i-Akbari, Sir H. 
Elliot, Prinsep, Major Rennell and 
Hamilton, 110 w, 111 w. 

Cracoft (Mr.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Sofjiety of Bengal, 374 «. 


Creighton’s (H.) “ Rmns of Gonr,”. 

152 n. , • • 

Croix’s (M. Petif de la) “ T^mur Bee,” 

85 w, passim. • • 

Cunningham’s (Major-General) exami- 
nation of the coin bearing life joint 
names of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sam and Prithvi ^Rfija, 17 w; 
his “ Arclneological Report to the 
Government of India,” 19 fiypassim ; 

^ his reading of the date on inscription 
C.,*22 71 ; his “Gwalior Inscriptions,” 

63 « ; him list of the kings of the ’ t 
Chandel dynasty, 65 n ; his article ’ 
“Coins of the nine Nfiga^, etc.,” 

67 n ; his transcript of the legible 
portion of an inscription of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, 80 ; his detection of 
dates on the Eabul coins, 123; his 
identification of Nandana, 125 w ; his 
“ Ancient Geography of India,” 

372 n ; his estimate of the rati of 
Shir Shiih, 409 ; his article “On 
the Indian Prince Sophytes,” 410 «. 

( 

D a Asia de Jofir de Barros, 152 n. 
JJamris and JDams^ Table showing 
the values of, 364 

Dargah of^Yfisaf Kathl, at Dehli, 
Inscription of Sikandar Lodi on, 370. 
Daria Kb fin, viceroy of Bihfir, 375. 

Daria Hhfin Lodi, governor of Samblial, 

338 n. 

Daud Khan Lodi, governor of Biana, 

338 n. 

Daud Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Daud Shfih, a king of Gujarfit, 350. 

Daulat Khfin Lodi, 315 ; (twenty- 
seventh ruler), 325 ; coins of, 326. 
Daulat Lodi, governor of provinces in 
"the Punjab, 376. 

Defremery (M. C.), one of the editors 
of the French edition of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s 'Works, 162 w. ^ 

^Deguigmes’s “Histoiredes Huns,” 93 », 
passim. 

“ Dehli Archaeolc^icalr Journal,” 158 «, 
passim. 

Dehli, boundaries of the empire of, 2 
the Kutb M infir at (woodcut), 21 ; 
high state of civilization in, ff04 w ; ^ 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334 ; assay of Dehli and 
^ Bengal coins, 115 ; Jistof Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Mint, 368. 

D ehli w filas (coins) , imitated by Altamsh, 
Kubfichah of Sind, etc., 14. 

De Laet’s “ De Imperis Magni 
Mogolis,” 439 n ] the value his 
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statistical retun?of Akbar’s revenues, 

440 ; bis d(*C]jjiption of Akbar's coin 

values, 445. ' • , , -n >» 

I^e Sacy% “ Antiquitds de la Perse, 

3o w, passim. . 

Dewai Devi, the wife of Elbizr Khan, 

D’H^belot’s “Bibliotbeque Orientale,” 

DiPawar Kban, governor of Dbkr, 316 1 
Dilkwar Kh^n Ghori, a kin^ of 
M'^ilwab and Mandii, 346. , • 

D’Olisson’s “ Tableau de I’Empire Otto- 
man,” 85 n, passim. 

Dom’ repelling of tbc name “ Multan, 

•76 n\ “^Ipuscula postum,” 85 w; 

“ History of the Afghans,” 357. 

Dow’s “ Hindustan,” 121 w, pasm 
Dozy’s Arabic rendering of “ Mahmud- 

, pdr,” 47 

Du Halde’s work on China, 241 
passim. 

Dynasties : — 

’A'dil Shhhi, 342. 

Bahmani, 340. 

Barid Shahi, 34^2. 

Bengal, 8. 

Chandel, 65 «. 

Egyptian Khalifs, 258. 

Imh(’ Shhhi, 342. • 

Gujai ht, 350. 

Hindustan, 7. • 

Jaunpur, 320. 

Khbul, 58. 

Kharizmian, 85. 

Kutb Shahi, 342. 

Malwah and Mandii, 346. 

Me war, 356. 

Nizam Shahi, 342. 

Subuktagin, 10. 

I EARLIEST INDIAN COINAGE, 
Ij in Numismatic Chronicle, 226 n. 
E'nmtian Khalifs, list of, 258 ; coins 
"sSuck (by Muhammad bmTughlak) 
in the names of, Nos. 212-219, ^ 
259, 260. ^ 

Egyptian Metrology, 362. 

Egyptian weights. See Tables of 
* Weights and Mbasukes. 

Eyinga, a temple near Oodipdr, 356 ; 
tiie patron divinity of the Gehlots, 

356 n. . ^ T 

Elliot’s (Sir H.) Historians of Dydia, 
16 n, pamini] his MS. copy of 
Albiruni’s “Kaniin,” 47 n\ “ index 
to the Muhammadan Historians of 
India,” 50 «, passim; his “ Memoirs 
of the Races of the North-west 


Presidency,” 56 w ; his “ Glossary of 
indian Terms,” 110, passim. . 

Elliott (Sir Walter) note unon “ Stars,” 

169 ; his note on Tankc^is, 223 •. 
Elphinstonc’s Cabool,” 26 w, passim ; 

his “History of India, 73 passim. 
Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmir, Colonel 
Lees’s translation of, 25. 

Erskine’s “History of India,” 49 w, 
passim ; his note on the derivation 
of the word Tanka^ 49 n ; his “ Babar 
and Humayun,” 84 w, passim ; his • 
summary of Mongol and Tiirki tribes, 

84 «. . . 

Eukratides, discpvery 01 a Bactrain coin 
of, description of, 421:1*. 

Ewer’s (Walter) “'Inscriptions,” 283 n. 
Extent of the Muslim empire in India 
at the death of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Sam, 12. 

F acsimiles of coins Mu- 
hammad bin Sam^l7, 20 ; Taj- 
ud-din Ilduz, 29, 30 ; Shams ud-din 
Altamsh, 46; Mahmud of Ghazni, 

48 n; Mas’aud of Ghazni, 58 n; 
Pipala Rkja Deva, 59 n\ Malaya 
Varmma Deva, 74; Shams-ud-dfn 
Altamsh, 78; Nksir-ud-din Mah- 
mud Shah, 81; »Ala-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Takash, 87, ^9 ; Chan- 
giz Khan, 91 ; Saif-ud-diii Hasan 
Karlagh, 95 ; Uzbeg Pal, 99 ; Nhsir- 
lid-din Mahmad, 129 ; Ghiks-ud-din 
Balban, 134 ; Kutb-ud-din Mubkrak 
Shah, 179 ; Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 215, 249, 252; 
Firuz Shah, 276; Firiiz Shah and 
his son Zafar, 300 ; Muhammad bin 
Firuz, 308; Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 
321 ; Mahmud I. of the Dakhan, 
342 ; ’Ala-ud-din IT. of the Dak- 
han, 343 ; Husain-ud-din Husliang 
of Mklwah, ^7 ; ’Alk-ud-din M ah- 
mud of Mklwah, 347 ; Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat, 352 ; Mahmud bin Latif 
of Gujarat, 352; Ib^^him Lodi, 
377; Barbak of Jaunpur, 377 ; 
Akbar, 383 ; Shir Shkh, 394, 395, 
396, 398, 401 ; Jalal Shah of Bengal, 
417. 

Fakhr-ud-din Jdna, son of Ghkzi Beg 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubkrak Shkh, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262; com of. No. 
220, p. 263. ■ ^ . • 

Farhat ul Mulk, viceroy of Gujarat, 

350 . • 
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“ Faria e Souza,” 350 «. 

Fath Kh§tn, son of Firi’z Sh^h, 29>; 
coins bearing their names conjointly, 
2^-244, pp. 298, 299. 

Fell’s (Captain E.) copy of an inscrip- 
tion at Hansi, 60 w. 

Fergusson’s “ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,” 9, passim. (See Illustra- 
tions.) 

Ferrier’s “ Caravan Journeys,” 187 n. 

Firhzkb&.d, a Bengal mint city, 151 ; 
site of, 292; removal of the court 
from Dehli to the new city of that 
name by Fi'ruz Shah, 292. 

Firiiz Khkn, a so!i of I^am Shah, 414. 

Firiiz Shah’s %J"ut6hat-i- Firiiz Shah,” 
27 « ; (twentieth king), history 
of, 269, etc. ; beneficial measures 
adopted by, 271 n\ public works 
executed by, 273, 289 ; coins of, Nos. 
223-232 (woodcut), pp, 274-276 ; 
233-237, pp. 276, 277 ; posthumous 
coins of, J^s. 238, 239, p. 277 ; 
Shams-i-Siraj’s account of the im- 
provements introduced in the circu- 
lating coinage of, 278 ; result of assay 
of coins of, 282 ; prices of grain 
during the reign of, 283 ; inscrip- 
tions of (Q.),on the Kutb Minkr, 283; 
(R.), in Chiragh, Dehli, 286; (S.) 
at Benares, 280 ; coins bearing the 
names of Firiiz Shah and his son 
Fath Khkn, 296, Nos. 240-244, pp. 
298, 299 ; coins bearing the names 
of Firiiz Sh&h and his son Zafar, 
Nos. 245-249, pp. 300, 301; his 
revenues compared wdth those of 
other Indian monarchs, 435, 445. 

Firuz Shkh, a Bahmani king, 341 ; 
coins of, p. 345. 

Fort of Selim Gurh, at Dehli, erected 
during the reign of Islam Shfih, 414. 

Fraser’s (J. B.) Travels in Persia,” 
49 n. 

Fraehn’s ‘‘ Recensio Numorum Mu- 
haramadanorum,” 85 passim. 

Fdl^d, a slave, 332. 

FuRer’s (Mi^gor) translation of Zia-ud • 
din Barni’s “ T^rikh-i-Firhz Shah,” 
160 n, passim. 

G ADBIL ^.), quoted in Marsden’s 
“Numismata Orientalia,” 239 n. 
Gaz, the, or yard measme of Sikandar 
Lodi, 370 ; General Cunningham’s 
remarks on, Zl% n\ Akbar’s qaz. 

. 373. 

Ghklib Khkn, governor of Samanah, 
315 w. 


Ghfizi Beg Tughlak, ^85.* 

Ghazfin Khfin, the nejfiew of Kai 
Khatd, 241. ♦ ♦ 

Ghazni, position of, 26 n. ^ ^ 

Ghi (butter), price of, 160, 283, 42b. 

Ghifis-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 3*''l. 

Ghias-ud-din Balban (tenth Hng), 
history of, 131 ; coins of, Nos." Ill, 
(woodcut), 115, pp. 134‘, 135; in- 
scription of (L.), 136. 

Ghifis-ud-din, elder brother of Mu’izz- 
« ud-dj;i Muhammad bin Sam, 10 ; 
coins bearing their joint names. Nos. 
1-3. pp. 12, 13. 

Ghifis-ud-din Khilji, a king of IVVilwa'; 
and Mandu, 346 ; coins /, 349. .. 

Ghias-ud-din Muhammad, a descendant 
of the Khalif of Baghdad A1 Mustcu- 
sir billah, 257 n. 

Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah (eighteenth, 
king), history of, 186 ; coins of. 
Nos. 157- 165, pp. 189-191 ; inscrip- 
tion of (P.), 192; the Fort ol 
Tughlakabad erected by, 192. 

Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah II. 
(twenty-first* king), notice of, 301; 
coins of, Nos. 250*253, p. 302. 

Ghiaspur, a mint city of Bengal, the 
site of, 153. 

Gladwin’s translation of Abul FazT 
“Ain-i-Akbari,” 110 passim. 

Goats’ fie%h, the price of, 429. 

Gopalpur, of Rohtak, the damris of, 
363 n. 

Gour, the ancient capital ol Bengal, 
Minaret at (woodcut), 109. ° 

Govinda Chandra, a Rahtor of Raiiau', 
18 ; coin of. No. 16, p. 19. 

Grain, coarsely ground, for horses, 
price of, 283. 

Grapi, price of, 283. 

Grant Duff’s (Capt.) ‘‘ History of the 
MahrattavS,” 184 n, passim. 

Gujurat, list of the Muhammadan 
kings of, 350 ; the boundaries^ of, 
C51 ; revenue of, 351 n. 

Gunga Rfimpiir, near pinajpur, in- 
scription (N.) of Rukn-ud-din Kai 
Kails found among the ruins of, 149. 

Gurmuktisar, inscription (L.) on the 
Jam’i Musjid at, 136. 

Guthrie’s (Colonel), results obtained 
from an assay of Dehli and Bengal 
C071S in the Kooch Bahkr hoard, M5. 

c 

H AJI RAJAB BARKA’l, an 
E^tian Ambassador, 256 n. 
Hkji Sa’id Sarsari, an Egyptian Am- 
bassador, 256 n. 
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Hamid KI 1 &.TI, vatir of ’ Alam Sh&Ti, 339. 
‘Hamilton’s ‘ttij^ndostan,” 111 w, 
passim. • 

afjehl6t king of Mewar, 356. 

Hansi, inscrij^ion from, 60 n ; dis- 
covory of coins at, (result of assay 
of of them), 127. 

Hardy’s (Mr. Spence) “ Manual of 
BuddhisnV,” 362 n. 

Haripal. See Utar. 

Hasan Gango, a Bahmani king, 34^0. 

HasanNiz5mi’s “Taj'Ul-Ma5sir,’i 17 n* 
passim ; his evidence as, to the date 
, 5S7 A.H. on an inscription (C.) at 

:,he P#itb Minar, 23 n. 

H xiuducirs^Col. J. C.) details of the 
lOi ;ility of tiie Kooch Bahar hoard, 
i ! 8 n, 

•<v, kins’s (Richard) notice of the 
ficasures of Jahangir, 425 n. 444. _ 

Uji'Iu, a vazir of Muhammad ’Adil 
Shah, 415. 
iiridal Mirzh, 393. 

.iinoal Mirza, governor of Ahrar 
(Mewat), 379 . ^ 

Hiiiddstan, list of the Pathan Sultans 
of, 7 ; division and rulers of at the 
death of Aram Shah, 40 ; the state 
of in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Alt am. h, 64 n] distrihiftion of, after 
the invasion of Timdr, 315 n. 

Hullings’s (Capt.) translation (4 Sherif- 
ud-diu ’Ali Yezdi’s “ Zafar Nhmah,” 
171 n. 

Hong vou, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty in China, 241 n. 

Huen Tlnsang’s spelling of the word 
Multhn,” 76 w. 

Huinavun, a Bahmani king, 341 ; coins 
) , 346. 

Hurakyun in India, summary of tJie 
events of bis reign, 379 ; division of 
governments on his accession, 379; 
coins of, Nos. 325-328, pp. 381, 382. 

Ilusafli Shah, king of Jaunpiir, 320* 
coins of, 322, 378 n. 

Huskm-ud-din Pushang Ghori, a king 
of Mklwah and Mandii, 346: coin 
of (woodcut), No, 305, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348. 

I BIS ASIR’S ‘‘ Kamil-al-Tawkrikh,” 
60 n. 

Ibn MWy 26 n. 

Ibn Batutah’s leading of the date on 
inscription C. on the Kutb Minkr at 
Dehli, 23 n ; the French edition of 
his work, 23 w, passim ; Dr. Lee’s 
translation of his work, 110, passim. 
• 
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Ibrkhim Lodi, (thirty -fourth king), 
^sume of the reign of 375 ; coins 
of, Nos. 318-320, p. 376„321 (wood- 
cut), p. 377. • 

Ibrahim Shkh Sharki, the Sultkn of 
Jaunpiir, 315, 320 ; coins of. No. 
286 (woodcut), p. 321 ; coins of, 
321. 

Ibrahim Sur (thirty-ninth king) history 
of, 415; coin of, No. 398, p. 416. 

Ikhtiar-ud-din Ghkzi Shah, seventh 
king of Bengal, 265 ; coin of. No. 
222, p. 566. 

Ilduz, meaning of, 25 Elphinstone’s 

spelling of, 25 w. • 

Ildhi gaz^ the, 373 ; adoption of in 
1825-6, by the British government 
of India, 374. 

Illustrations (Mr. Fergusson’s) : — 
Minaret of Mas'aud III., 9; Kutb 
Minar at Dehli, 21 ; Pathan Tomb 
at Sepree, near Gwaliou 41 ; Minaret 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 109 ; inscription on the 
minaret at Allygurh, 129; ’Alk-ud- 
din’s Arches at the Kutb Minkr, 
156 ; Jkrni’i Alosque at Jaunpur, 
319 ; Tornbof Muhammad bin Farid, 
at Dehli, 334; Pillar of Victory, at 
Chitor, 355. 

’Imad-ud- din’s wealth, 296 n. 

’Imad ul Malik’s Baoli at Dehli, in- 
scriptions (U. V.) on, 413, 414. 

“ Inscriptions,” 362 7i. 

India, wealth of, in Firuz Shkh’s time, 
435 ; poverty of, in Babar’s time, 
436. 

Indian coins of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Sara, Nos. 3«-14, pp. 
14-16. 

Indian revenues of Babar, 387, 390, 
435 ; of Akbar, 388, 435 ; of Jahkn- 
gir, 445 ; of Shah J ahan, 445 ; of 
Auraugze'b, 390, 435, 450. 

Indian weights, 222 n ; Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 n. 

Inscriptions : — 

Mas’aiid III., on the Minaret at 
Ghazni (woodcut), 9. 

(A.) Muhammad bin Skm, on the 
fourth circlet of the Kutb Minkr 
at Dehli (woodcut), 21 ; (B.) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscriptions, 22. 

(C.) Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, under the 
arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kutb Minkr, 22; (D.) • 

Over the northern entrance to 
the Kutb Minkr, »24 ; (E.) On 
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the centre gatewey of the Kntb 
• Minhr, 24. ^ • 

0^.) Shams -ud-d£n Altarash, over 
the doorway of the second story 
of the Kiitb Minar, 79: (G.) 
On the upper circlet of the 
second stor)’ of the Ruth Minar, 
80; (H.) On the third story 
over the doorway of the Ruth 
Min&r, 80 ; (I.) On one of the 
centre arches at the Ruth 
Minhr, 80 ; (J.) On the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of 
the mosqfse at Ajmir, 80. 

c(K.) N^sir^d-din Mahmu^ over the 
doorway of the minaret at 
Allygurh (engraving), 129. 

(L.) Ghias-ud-din Balban, on the 
walls of the J&m’i Musjid at 
Gurmukti'sar, 136. 

(M.)Utar, son of Haripal, on the 
PMam, 137. 

(N.) Rukn-ud-din Rai Rads, found 
among the ruins at Gunga 
Rarapur, 149. 

(0.) ’Al^-ud'din Muhammad Shkh, 
on the arches at the Ruth 
Min^r, 173. 

(P.) Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shdh, on 
the Jam’i Musjid at Multan 
(not extant), 192. 

(Q.) Firuz Shah, on the fifth story 
of the Kutb Minar, 283; (R.) 
In Chiragh Dehli, 286 ; (S.) 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western bank of 
the Bakariyd Rund, at Benares, 
286. 

(T.) SikandarLodi — l,on theDargah 
of Yusaf Ratal, at Dehli ; 2, 
on the bastion of Shahab-ud- 
din Taj Rhan, at Dehli ; 3, on 
the lowTr entrance of the Ruth 
Minar ; 4, at Dehli ; 5, on the 
arch of the Makbarah of Firuz 
Shah, at Dehli, 370. 

(U.) Islfim Shfih, on’Imddul Malik’s 
We!i at Dehli, 413; (V.) On 
Mrnfid ul Malik’s Baoli at Dehli, 
414. 

Isa Khan Tdrk, governor of Rol- 
Jaleswap^ 338 n. 

’Isa Khfin’s Makbarah, inscription on, 
414. 

Islfim Khfin, 303, a vaztr of Muham- 
mad bin Firuz Shkh, 307. 

Isl^im Shfih (thirty-seventh king) 
history of, 410 ; coins of, Nos. 359- 
364«, pp. <±11-413 ; inscriptions in 


, . • • • 

the time of, 413, 414 ; public build- 
ings erected in the liA of, 414. 
’Iz 2 -ud-din Balbtif, a son-in-law of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 12#. • 

J AI CHAND, the last of the Rahtors 
of Ranauj, 18. 

Jahangir’s revenues, 444 ; kis revenues 
for the years 1611, 1628, a.b. tabu- 
lated with those of other Indian 
V mbnarchs, 445. 

Jalal *L6di, king of Jaunpur, son of 
Sikandar Lodi, 375. 

J alal-ud-din Atsiz, a Rharizmi^ hing, 

. 1 " * 

JalM-ud din Firdz Shfih, once a vazir 

of Mu’izz-ud-din Raikubkd, 141 ; 
(twelfth king), history of 142 ; coins 
of, Nos. 120 -124, p. 144, 145. 

Jalal -ud-din Lohani, king of Bihar, 
393. 

Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, a contempo- 
rary of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 85; 
coins of. Nos. 71-75, pp. 90, 91. 
Jaiy Shah of- Bengal, coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 371, p.\l7. 

JaunpCir, Local coins of, 319; Jam’i 
Mosque at (woodcut), 319 ; list of 
the kings t'f, 320; specimen coin ol 
the Jaunpdr mint (woodcut), 32 i ; 
coins of, pp. 321, 322. 

Johnson s (F.) interpretation of the 
word “ Rhidmot,” 93 n. 

Jones’s (Sir William) “Works,” 165 n. 
Josa fa Barbaro in “ Ramusio,” 49 n. 
Journal Asiatique^ 20 passim. 
Journal das Savants, 211 n, passim. 
Journal of the ArchcDological Society 
of Dehli, 143 «. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 9, passim. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1 6 n, passim. 

Juwar, the price of, 429. • 

Jtayiiboll’s “ Lexicon Geograpbicum,” 
47 M. 

K abul, the Brahman and Indian 
kings of, 57, 58 ; coins of, 59 n. 
Kadr Khan, a governor of the prq^ince 
of Lakhnauti, 262. 

Rai Rh&.tfi, king of Persia, the issue 
^'if paper currency by, 240. • 

Kaiumours, the son of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikubhd, 140, 142. 

Kajar Shfih, a mint master, 281 «. 
Kalfinfir, a Pathfin mint city, 395. 
Kalim-Ullah, a Bahmaui king, 341, 
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Kamal^ D4vi, tlie mother of Dewal 
DM, 176%.* 

Khmr^n Mfrz&., goi^mor of K^bul and 
• lianiSh^r. 379 ; coins of, 379 n. 
Kanaui corns, No. 16, issued by 
Gfviiida Chandra Deva, p- 19; No. 
17< issued by Prithvi Dcva, p. 19; 
Nos. 18, 19, issued by Mu’izz-ud- 
din Muhammad bin Skin, p. 20. 
Kaubalu, the mint city of Kublai 
Khan, 239 n. • ^ 

“Kkni,” meaning of, 218 n, 2>9 n. 
Kaiauniah Turks, the, 186 n, 

Karmkii, frontier fortress of, on the 
roifte to India, 26; the site of, 

• 26 n ; Hn Athir’s notice of, 26 n. 
Kkrsha, the derivation of the term, 
361 w. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Khafi Khan’s “ Muiitakhab at Lubab,’ 
369 n, 422 w, passim. 

Khaitsi, a Gehlot king of Mewar, 356. 
Khalif Mustansir billah,’coin of, 51, 52. 
Khalif, title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings* 56. 

Khkn-i Jahan, i(two persons of that 
name, father and son, vuzirs of Firuz 
Shfdi, 272, 273. 

Khki’izmian kings, list^of the dynasty 
of, bo. 

Khidmat, meaning of the word, 93 «; 

Johnson’s interpretation (f, 93 n. 
Khizr Khan, a son of ’Ala-iid-din 
Muhammad Shah, 176 ; story of his 
love, 176 n. 

Khizr Khkn, governor of Miiltkn, 31 o ; 
(twenty-eighth ruler), 326; Ferish- 
tah’s and Abul Fazl s mistake re- 
garding the coinage of, 328. 
Khulksat-al-Tawarikh, 187 n. 
Khulasat - ul - Akhbar, the aurnor’s 
derival: on of the name “Altamsh,” 
43. 

Kl^isru Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
navis, 11. ^ 

Khusru Parvfz, son of Naushirwan 
the Great »f Persia, 35 
Khwkjah-i-Jahku, a minister left in 
charge of Dehli by Muhammad bin 
Tughiak, 269 ; execution of, 270 n. 
KWkjah-i Jahkn, iivaziroi Muham- 
mad bin Firhz Shah, 307 ; rebellion 
of, 312 ; governor of Kanauj, etc., 
tl5n; ki^ of Jaunpdr, 320. > 
Khwkjah KuUugh, a Mughal invader, 
175. 

Kilavalha, referred to in Captain Fell’s 
transcript of an inscription at Ilansi, 
, 61 n. 


Kildgbari, tht site of, 143 n. 
iiniikn, the position and orthcfgraphy 
of, 26 w. • • 

Kooch Bahkr hoard of coins, 113, 
148; Colonel J. C. llaughton’s 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 
Kubachah, king of Sind, 14, 42; 
summary of the events of the reign 
of, 99 ; derivation of the name of, 
99 «; the tributaries of, 99, 100 n; 
coins of. Nos, 86, 87, pp* 100, iOl. 
Kublai Khkn, the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239 ; M»rco Polo’s account 
of the paper currencrji issued by, 339 
n; Ibn Batutah’s notice of the 
success of, 240 «. 

Kiirram, the site of, 26 w. 

Kutb Khan Afghkn, governor ot 
liapri, 338 n. ^ 

Kutb-ud-din Aibek, a slave of Mu izz- 
ud-din Muhammad ijhn Sam, 11; 
inscriptions B. C. D. and K., executed 
under his auspices, 24 ; (second king) , 
history of, 32. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shkh (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178 ; coins of, No. 
142 (woodciit), p. 179 ; Nos. 143- 
154, pp. 180-183. . , 

Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anush- 
tagin, a Kharizmian king, 85. 

Kutb Minkr at Dehli, inscriptions on. 

See Insciuptions. 

Kutb Shah, a king of Gujarat, 350. 

L ad MALEK, a wife of Shir Shah, 
400. 

1 Labourers’ wages, 430. 

Lakha Dana, a Gehlot king of IMewar, 
356. 

Lakhnauti, the orthography of, 10/ w. 
Lakshmana, another name of Upuga, 
the son of Kilavalha, 61 
Lane’s “ Arabic Dictionary,” 208 n. 
Langles,in“Mem. de 1’ Institute, 242«. 
“Laws of Mann,” passim. 

Lee’s (Dr.) translation of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s work, 110 n, passim. 

Lees’s (Colonel) translation of an in- 
scription on the mosque at Ajmir, 26 ; 
his translation of inscription (N,), 
149 ; his objections to the deter- 
mination of the relative values of 
gold and silver in Akbar’s time, 426 n. 
Legend on coin No. 59, remarks on 

the, 79. ro 

Lethbridge (Mr. E.) ‘^Topography 6f 
the Mogul Empire,” 440 n. 

I Lewii’s ^(Major H.) description of the 
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KaUn Masjid at DehV, 273 n ; liis 
translation of Sham’s-i Siraj 
“ T^ikh-i fl^irdz Shkhi,’^ 266 n. 
Leyden, one of the editors of Bahar’s 
“ Memoirs,” 400 n. 

Lucretius, 231 n. 

Lumsden’s (Major) “ Mission to Kan- 
dahkr,” 26 n ; his description of the 
Fort of Kurram, 26 n. 

M ADANA PALA DEVA, an Indian 
king of Kabul, 58 ; coin of. No. 
34, p. 62. 

Madden’s “Jewish^ Coinage,” 231 n. 
Mai'jpya, kin of Gwklior, coins of, 
Nos. 35, 36, p. 63. 

Mahmud bin Ghias-ud-din, nephew of 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
31 ; coin of, No. 25, p, 32. 

Mahmud bin Muhammad Sh&,h (twenty- 
fifth king) account of the reign of, 
312 ; list 0 ^ the districts in his 
kingdom, 313 n; coins of, Nos. 276- 
281, pp. 316, 317. 

MahmCid of Ghazni, 10, 47 ; coin of 
(woodcut), 48 n, 49 n. 

Mahmud Khan, governor of Mahobah 
and Kklpi, 315. 

Mahmud 1. Khilji, a king of Malwah 
and Mandu, 336, 346 ; coin of 
(woodcut), No. 306, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348 ; defeated by liana Khumbo 
of Mewar, 354. 

Mahmhd II., a king of Malwah and 
Mandu, 346 ; coins of, p. 349 ; 379 7t. 
Mahmhd Shah I., a Bahmani king, 
341 ; coin of (woodcut), No. 303, p. 
342 ; coins of, 345. 

Mahmud Shah II., a Bahmani king, 
341 ; coins of, 346. 

Mahmud Shah bin Ibrahim Shah, 
king of Jaunphr, 320 ; coins of, 321, 
322. 

Mahmud Shfih I., a king of Gujarat, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmhd Shfih II., a king of Gujarat, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmud Sh^h III., a king of Guja- 
rfit, 351 ; coin of (woodcut) No. 
308, p. 352 ; coins of p. 353. 

Maisey (Lieutenant), 66 7i. 

Makbarah of Fiwlz Shfih at Dehli, In- 
scription of Sikandar L6di on the 
arch of the, 370. 

Makhdfim Jahfinifin Jah^n Gasht, 
Mohan Lkl’s description of the 
^mausoleum of, 94 n. 

Malaya Varmma Deva, of Kfilinjar, 
72 ; coin of (^odcut), No. 43, .u. 74. 


Malcolm’s “ Persia,” 242 n ; his Cen- 
tral India,” 346 msMtn. 
Malika-i-Jah5n, a IJiie of JalM-ud-din 
Firuz Shkh, 154. ^ • 

Malik Bandar Khilji, ^’ovemor of 
Lakhnauti, 262 n. • 

Malik Chhaju, a nephew of Ghifi.-ud- 
Balban, 143. 

Malik Nfiib Kafur (fifteenth king), 
history of, 176; coin of, No. 141, 
p. U7. 

Malwah^ boundaries of the kingdom 
of, 346 ; lisiit of the kings of, 3^6 ; 
coins of, 348, 349. 

Mankot or Manghar, the site (fC the 
fortress of, erected duitig Islknl 
Shah’s reign, 414. 

Manucci, the Venetian traveller, 390 n. 
“Marasid-al-Ittila,” the, on the spell- 
ing of ” Multan,” 76 7i. 

Marco Polo, 234 71, passiTn. 

Marsden’s “ Numismata Orientalia,” 
153 7 i, passim. 

“ Masalik-ul-Abs5r,” by Shaikh Mu- 
barak bin ^Mahmijd Anbati, in 
“ Notices et Extraitf',” 203 7i, passim. 
Mas’audi’s spelling of the name 
‘‘ Multan,” 76 71. 

Mas’aiidi, the French edition of his 
works, 35 71. 

Mas’aud HI., Minaret of (woodcut), 9. 
Mas’add of Ghazni, coin of (woodcut), 
58 n. 

Mash, the price of, 160, 429. 
Maskelyne’s (Mr. N. S.) estimate of 
the rati in Bkbar’s time, 410 «. 
Masson’s (Charles) “Journeys in Balu- 
chistan,” 26 n, passiin. 
Matchlockmeu’s pay, 430. 

Maulavi Sadr-ud-dm, a learned “ Sadr 
uPoadur,” of Dehli, 159 n. 

Maulawis Khadim Husain, one of the 
editors of the Calcutta edition of the 
”Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” 76. ^ 

M^ Muller’s “Chips from a German 
Workshop,” 165 n\ his “ Sanskrit 
Literature,” 168 w ; hia “ Letter” in 
Morley’s “ Digest,” 168 n. 

Maynard’s (C. B. de) “ Diet. Geogr. de 
la Perse,” 27 w, passim. 

McCulloch’s “Commercial Dictionar/\” 
16171. 

McKenzie’s (Colonel) “Map,” 332 n. 
Measfires, modes of ascertaining the 
correctness of, 164. ' 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on), 28. 
Mewar, list of the Gehlot kings of, 356 ; 

their patron divinity Eklinga, 356 n. 
Minaret of Mas’ add III. (woodcut), 9. 
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Mmbaj-us-Sir6.j^ ‘‘ TabaR^t-i-N^siri/* 
8, passim. 

Mint Citie^ gf Akbar, complete list 
of, 427, 428. * 

Cities OF Anonymous Coins: — 
Affrah, 38o. 

Arvvar, 386. 

D^hli, 386. 

Jaunp^f, 386. 

L^ilior, 386. 

MandQ, 386. 

Mint Cities op Bengal ; — 
Firilzabad, 151. *"* 

iSlifaspur, 153. 

Lajvlmauti, 149. 

^ Mu'azamabad, 153, 

Satgaoii, 151. 

Shahr Nau, 152. 

Sonargaon, 152. 

Mint Cities of the Pathans : — 
Agrah, 396. 

Bh^inpura, 401. 

Biana, 403. 

Cbunar, 399. 

Dar ul Islam, 208. 

D^r ul Kbilafat, 18?i 
Daulatabad, 2*9. 

Dehli, 16. 

Deogir, 171. • 

Glia/.al, 12. ' 

Ghor, 15. 

Gwalior, 16. » 

Hiss{ir, 403. 

K^linjar, 40. 

K^ilpi, 394. 

Kurman, 92. 

Kutbabad, 180. 

Lakhnauti, 107. 

L&bor, 15. 

Multan, 75. 

Nagor, 78. 'v 

Narndl, -03. 

Peshawar, 16. 

Rantambbor, 401. 
i?Jktga6n, 412. 

Shakk-i Bakar, 412. 

Shariiaba(I. 398. 

Sbirgarb, 397. 

Sind, 15. 

Sonargaon, 215. 

Sultanpur, 210. 

%arangol, 210. 

Mirkhond’s derivation of the name 
‘^Altamsli,” 43. % 

Mir Khusru’^ “ Tkrikh ’Alki,’^ 159 w, 
passim ; bis account of the buildings 
erected by 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad 
Shah, 173; his “Story of Khizr 


Khhn and Dewal Banf,” 177 w ; his 
“ Khazam'ul-Futhh,” 233 n. 

^Mkkksharh,” the, 362 n. 

Mohan Lai’s description^ of the town 
oflTchh, 94«. • '' 

Mokulji, a Gehldt king of Mdwar, 356. 

Monogrammatic enigmas on coins in 
favour with the Turks, 87 «. 

Months, Muhammadan the, 6. 

Morley’s “Digest,” 168 n. 

Morley’s “ Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS.,” 432 w. 

Moth, the price of, 160, 429. 

Mu’azamabad, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 153;;.Dr. Blochmann’s 
remarks on, loZ 7i. - 

Mubkrakpur, the site ot, 332 n. 

Mubarak Shah (twTmty-ninth king), 
history of 330 ; coins of, Nos. 287- 
290, p. 333. 

Mubarak Shah, king of Jaunpur, 320. 

Mughal ( Chaghatai) conquest of India, 
the, 378. 

Mughgl invaders, the, "l74 ; coins of, 
Nos. 139, 140, pp. 175, 176. 

Muhammad ’Adil shah (thirty* eighth 
king), historvof, 414 ; coins of. Nos. 
395-397, p. 416. 

Muhammad, a king of MMwah and 
Mandu, 346. 

Muhammad, a son of Ghiks-ud-dm 
Balban, death of, 132. 

Muhammadan coins, assays of, 324. 

Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, of Bengal, 

Muhammad bin Farid (thirtieth king), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 334 ; 
historv of, 334 ; coins of, Nos. 291- 
296, pp. 336, 337. 

Muhammad bin Firuz Shah (twenty- 
third king), account of, 305; coins of 
as joint king with his father. Nos. 
261, 262, p. 307 ; his own coins. 
Nos. 263 (woodcut)-269, pp. 308- 
309 ; posthumous coins of. Nos. 270, 
271, pp. 309-310. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak (nineteenth 
king), character of, 202 ; Ibn Batu- 
tah’s account of the removal of tbe 
citizens of Dehli to Deogir by, 202 n ; 
lists of provinces in the dominion ot, 
203 n ; history of the reign of, 203, 
etc.; the excellence of the coinage 
of, 206; coins of. Nos. 171 (wood- 
cut), 172 (woodcut), 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (woodcut), 175ff (woodcut), 
176, 177 (woodcut), 178 (woodcut), 
179-188 (woodcut), pp. 207-215 , 
small silver coins of, Nos. 189-194, p. 
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iil6; currencies of, 2 1 7 ; State coinage 
and its interchangeable rates under, 
219*; forced currency of, 239 • coifis 
of, Nos. Ig5, 196 (woodcut), p. 249, 
l^-2^4 (woodcut), pp. 250-252, 
205, 206 (woodcut), 207 (w'oodcut), 
p. 252, 208-211, p. 253; coins of 
struck in the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifs, Nos. 212-219, pp. 259- 
260 ; relative values of gold and 
silver during his reign, 231 ; prices 
of provisions in his reigD^ 260; 
public works of, 261. 

Muhammad Ghori, an appellation of 
Mu’izz-ud-din, Muhammad bin Sam, 

JO. . 

Muhammad Nhan Gdria, governor of 
Bengal, 415. 

Muhammad Eh5n, son of Firuz Shah, 
273. 

Muhammad Khan, viceroy of Bihar, 
3/5. 

Muhammad Shkh bin l^Iahmdd, king 
of Jaunpur, ^320 ; coins of, 322. 

Muhammad Shah I., a Bahmani king, 
340. 

Muhammad Shiih II., a Bahmani king, 
341 ; coins of, 346. 

Muhammad Sh5h, a king of Gujurkt, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Muhammad Sh^h II., a king of 
Gujarat, 351. 

Muir (Dr. J.), 295 n. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Bahram Sh^h (seventh 
king), 117; summary of the events 
of his reign, 118 ; coins of, Nos. 92- 
96, pp. 118-120. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikuhhd (eleventh 
king), history of, 138 ; coins of, Nos. 
116-119, pp. 141, 142. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam 
(first Path fin king), history of the 
reign of, 10; coins bearing his own 
and his brother’s names, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 12, 13 ; his own coins, Nos. 3a~ 
14, pp. 14-16 ; coin bearing the joint 
names of Muhammad bin Sam and 
Prithvi Efija (woodcut). No. 15, pp. 
17, 18 ; tSanauj coins of. Nos. 18 

* (woodcut), and 19, p. 20; inscrip- 
tions (A.) of, on the Kutb Minfir at 
Dehli, 21 ; (B.), 22. 

Mujfihid Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Mukarrab Khfin, a governor of Dehli, 
3i2. 

Mullfi Ikbfil Khfin, commander of the 
fort of Siri, 313 n; governor of 

f Dehli and the Doab, 315 w. 

Multfin, orthography of, 76; inscription 


(P.) of G%ifi's-ud-dih TughlaV Shfih 
on the Jfim’i Musjid at, 192. 
Murray’s “ Travels in 152 n. 

Mutton, the pricer')/, 429. 

Muzaffar Shfih I., a king of^Guj^rfit, 
350. . 

Muzaffar Shfih II., a king of Girjarat, 
350 ; coins of, p. 353. 

Muzaffar Shfih III., a king of Gujarfit, 
351 ; coins of, p. 353. 


1’^ AGOR, a mint city of the Pathfins, 

XM the site of, 78 n. 

Nakhiid, the price of, 160, 429. 

Narnol, a mint city of Shir Shfib^ 403 ; 
noted for its copper mines, 403 ; 

the site and size of, 416 «. 

Nfisir-ud-din, Bughrfi Khfin, a son of 
Ghifis-nd-din Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132; 
account of a curious meeting wd:h 
his nephew, Mu’izz-ud-din Kaiku- 
bad (eleventh king), on the banks of 
the Surju, 140. 

Nfisir-ud-din Khilji, a king of Mfilwah 
and Mandii, 340 ; coins of, p. 349. 

Nfisir-ud-(iin Khusru (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183; coins of. Nos. 
155, 150, ])p. 185, I’SG, 

Nfisir-ud-din ^lahmud Shfih, heir- 
apparent of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 
45 ; co5ri of (woodcut). No. GO, p. 81 ; 
summary of his history as governor 
ofLfihor, 82. 

Nfisir-ud-din Mahmud (ninth king), 
history of, 124 ; summary of the 
events of the reign of, 125; coins 
of, Nos. 10() no (ivoodcut), pp. 
12G-129; inscription (K.) of, 129; 
the penmanship of, 130. 

Nfis*C-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan 
Karlagh, son of Saif-ud dfn Al- 
Hasan Karlagh, king of Sind, 98 ; 
coins of, Nos. 83, 84, p. 98 history 
of, 98. 

Nfiushirwfin the Great, of Persia, 34 w. 

Nfiwab Amin-ud-din, of Loharu, the 
possessor of a MS. of Mir Khusru’s 
“Tarikh ’Alai,” 159 n. 

Nicolo Conti’s “Travels,” 152 n. 

Nizfim Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341 

Nizfim-ud-din, a vazfr of Mu’izz-ud- 
din Kaikubfid, 139. 

Niz.^m-ud-din Ahmad’s “Tabakfit-i- 
Akbari,” 121 n, passt,n; his return 
of Akbar’s revenue in 1593 a.d. 
386 ; his notes as to the extent of 
Hindfistfin, 432. 
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North^ Indi^,‘t]je coiiiag^ of, 54. 
Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsson, 254 n. 
“Nripati,” a titb applied to Mahmud* 
of Ghazni, 138. • 

liJiiSh bin ^lansdr, a coin of, struck at 
Bcfthark, 2#1. 

Nusr^ Khlin, a son of Fath Khhn, 
312^ (twenty-sixth king), notice of, 
318 ; coins of, Nos. 282-285, p. 318. 
Nusrat Sh^ of Bengal, 379. 
Nusrut-ud-din Tabasi, a general of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 67, 68 n. 

• 

O CHDA, a Gekl6t king •of Mewar, 
356. 

(3usele)*s “ Oriental Geography,” 187 «, 
}}assim. * 

Ovid, 231 n. 

Oxen, the price of, 260. 

P ACHIMBA DEVA, an Indian 
king, coin of, No. 2, p. 59 
Pariah, meaning of the t(«'iii, 184 7i. 
Parkes (Mr. 11.), in the Journal of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, 239 n. 

Pathhii Empire, list of ifie Sultans of 
the, 7 ; its distril^iition at the time of 
Timur’s invasion, 315 n. 

Pathhn tomb at Sepree, near Gwalior 
(wood :t), 41. • 

Peas, the price of, 260. 

Persian liistory, an incident i% 34 w. 
Perwhn. a mint city, site of, 86 n. 
Pfpala Baja Deva, an Indian king, 
coin of, No. 3, p. 59 n. 

Poole’s (ll.S. j “ Weights and Measures” 
in Smitli’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362. 

Pottinger's (Sir H.) “Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,” 187 n. 
Price’s “ Muhammadan History,” 
passim \ h^s “Inscriptions,” 66 n. 
Prinsep’s (J.), “Essays, etc.,” 18 «, 
passim. 

Prin#!^ (H. T.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 n. • 
Prithvi Baja ^of Ajmir, a Chohhn 
leader, 11 ; coin bearing his name and 
that of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
’ bin Shm (woodcut), p. 17. 

Prithvi Baja, referred to in an in- 
sertion at Hansi, copied by Capt. 
Fell, 60 n ; coin of. No. 38, p. 64. 
also pp. 17, 18.) • 

Prithvi (Yarmsia) Deva, a Chhnael 
king of Kanauj, 18; coin of, No. 
17, p. 19. 

Prices of provisions, enforced by Ala- 


ud-din Muhammad Shhh, 160 ; ordi- 
nary in Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
♦im^ 260 ; in Firuz Shhh’s ‘time, 
283 ; in Akbar’s time, 4|j9. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 passim. 

Proverbs : — 

“ A second Hhtim Tai,” 36. 

“ Dehli is distant,” 205. 

“ Dominion and greatness are of 
God,” coin No. 193, p. 216. 

“ Giver of laks,” 35. 

“ It is a far cry to Lochow,” 205 n. 
“King of the land, martyr of the 
sea,” 350 n. ^ 

“Lords of Elephants,’’ 331. • 

“ Manzil of Damik,” iT. 

“Owners of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Possessor of two lights,” 397 n. 

“ The asylum of the world,” 399. 

“ The last city,” 323. 

“The lion of war,” 356 n. 

Pulse, the price of, 429. _ 

Punjab, the Brahminical kings of 54. 

Q UATEBNABY scale in general use 
in India, 4. 

Quatremere (M.) in “ Notices et Ex- 
traits,” 218. 

Queipo’s (Don Y.) “Essai sur les 
systemes Aletriques ct Monetaires 
des aiiciens pcuplcs.” 

TY Ani AL, a Gchlot king of Mewar, 
356. 


Baja Partap Sing, governor of Kampila 
and Patiiili, 338 n, 

Bajendra Lala ISlitra, in the Journal oi 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 63 n. 

Bamadatta’s coins, 362. 

Bamsurn das’s version of inscription 
(I.) at Palam, 137. 

Bhna Khumbo, a Gehlot king of 
Mewar, the monumental “Jaya 
Stambha ” of, 354 ; his defeat of the 
armies of Gujarht and M hi wall, 356 ; 
coin of, No. 309, p. 356. 

Bana Mall Bhatti, whose daughter was 
the mother of FiTuz Shah, 272 n. * 

Bantambhor, a mint city of Shir Shhh, 
401 ; assigned to ’Adii Khan, 401 n ; 
the site of, 401 «. 

Rashid-ud-din’s derivation of the name 
“Altamsh,” 43; his “Jam’i-al- 
Tawhrikh,” 54 n. 

Reading of a competent authority at 
Dehli of inscription (C.) on the Kutb • 
Minar, 23 n. 
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Eedhouse’s (Mr.) derivation of the 
name “ Altamsh,” 44 n. 

Rein'&ud’s “ Fragments Arabes^t Per- 
sans rela^ifs a I’lnde,” 47 n. 

B^atife values of gold and silver, 
231, 232, 234, 424. 

Remarks on the weight of various 
Indian coins, p. 217. 

Rennell’s (Major) “ Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan,” 110 n, passim. 

Rice, the price of, 160, 260, 429. 

Richardson’s “ Persian Dictionary,*’ 
423 n. 

Riziah (sixth ruler), history of, 104; 
coins of, Nos, 90, 91, pp. 107, 108. 

P Riziah,” ^mments on the meaning 
of the term, 108. 

Roe’s (Sir Thos.) account of Jahangir’s 
revenues, 444 n. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s MS. No. 77, 
xcviii., 423 n. 

Rukn Chand, 301 ; vazir of Ahuhakr 
bin Zafar ,{vhan, 303. 

Rukn-ud-diu Firuz Shah (fifth king), 
historv of, 102 ; coins of. Nos. 88, 
89, p.‘l03. 

Rukn -ud- din Ibrahim (thirteenth 
king), history of, 154 ; coins of, 
Nos. 126-129, p. 155. 

Rukn-ud-din Kai Kads, of Bengal, 
148 ; coin of. No. 125, p. 149 ; in- 
scription (N.) of, 149. 

Rulers of Bengal, list of the, 8. 


S ’AADAT KHA'N, a noble of Mah- 
mud bin ^luhammad Shah’s court, 
312. 

Sabah, an Emperor of the Turks in the 
Sassanian period, 34 w. 

Sacy (M. Silvestre de) in the Journal 
des SavantSj 211 passim, 
Sahsaram, Shir Shah’s Mausoleum at, 
394 n. 

Saif-ud-din Al-IIasan Karlagh, a 
general of Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, 
history of, 92 ; coins of, No. 79 
(woodcut), p. 95, 80 -82, p. 96. 

Sale’s Kiii%n. 178 n, passim. 
*Sallakshana Pfilal)eva,an Indian king 
of the Kabul dynasty, 58 ; coin of, 
No. S3, PP- fi2 ; remarks on the 
name of, 62 n. 

Salt, the price of, 160, 429. 

Sano-a, a Geblot king of Mewar, 356 ; 

coin of No. 310, p. 357. 

Sanguinetti (M. B. R.), one of the 
*' editors of the French edition of Ibn 
Batutah’s work, 162 w. 


Sfirang KlFan; brotW (^f Mulld IkbM 
Khfin, 326. 

Sarwar ul Mulk, a naJir of Mubhrak 
Shfih, 333, 33f . 

Sataraktika, or “ one hundred rati,'\^. 

Sassanian period, the, in Persian 
history (an incident in), 34 n. ^ 

Satgaon, a Bengal mint city, '’ite of, 
151 n. 

Saulcy (M. de), in i\\c Journal Asiatiquc^ 
242 n, 

Scott’s “ Deckan,” 346 n. 

^epr<^, Pathan tomb at (woodcut), 41. 

Sesamum oil, the price of, 160, 4^29.^ 

Shahfib-ud-diii Biighrah Shah, third , 
king of Bengal, history of, 1^4 ; coin 
of. No. 168, p. 197. f- 

Shah Jahan, a gold muhar of, 423 w. 

Shah Jahan’s revenues, 439; his 
revenues for 1648 A.n. tabulated 
with those of other Indian monorchs, 
445 ; list of the provinces in his 
dominions, with the revenue yielded 
by each, 446. 

Sbaiifib-ud-din Taj Khfin, at Dehli, 
inscription of Sikandar Lodi on the 
bastion of,’’370. . 

Shahab-ud-din ’Umar, a son of ’Alfi- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah, 177. 

Shahr Nan, a mint citv of Bengal, 152. 

Shah Rukh, the Mughal Sultfin of 
Persia (his money copied by Bfibar), 
381. e 

Shiih Saif ul Haqqfiri, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 «. 

Shah Siad JahM, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 n. 

Shaikh Mubhrak bin Mahmud Anbati’s 
*‘i\Iasklik al Absar,” 203, passim. 

Shams -i - Siraj ’Afif’s “ Maiiakib-i- 
Siiltan Tiighlak,” 187 n ; his 
A'Tarikh-i- Firuz Shahi,” 187 
passim. 

Shams Khan, governor of Biana, 315 w. 

Shams-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh's mint standard, 
3; (fourth king), history of, 42; 
the orthography of bis name, 43, 44 ; 
outline of the rise of, 44 ; summary of 
the events of liis reign, 45 ; coins of, 
No. 28 (woodcut), p. 46, Nos. 28«-31, ‘ 
pp. 52, 53, Nos. 41, 42, pp. 70, 71, 
44, pp. 74, 46-59 (woodcut), pp. 
75-78 ; portrait of, 78 ; inscriptions 
^(F. G. II. I. and J.) of, 79, 86 ; his 
’alien contemporaries’ on Indian soil, 
84. 

Shams-ud-din Firfiz, second king of 
Bengal, history ot, 193 ; coins of. 
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Nos? 166, f67,^p. 194 ’inscriptions 
of, 195 w. _ 

Sliams-ud-dm^lli&3^1ialij the eighth 
king ^ Bengal, z61 ; history of, 

• 2617 ; mint^ities of, 269. 

Sharifabad, a Pathaii mint city, 398 ; 
a §Trkar of Bengal, 399 ; the assess- 
meil^ of, 399. 

Sheep, the price of, 260, 429. 

Sherif Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah, com- 
mandant in Malabar, 253 n. 

Sherif-ud-diids “Timur Bee,” 187 n. > 

Shirgarh, a Pathan mint city, 397 ; 
sitf of, 397 * 

Shir Shah (thirty-sixth king), ^ his 
char^ideV; ^392 ; Erskine and Elliots 
Opinions "'Of, 392 n ; outline of the 
career of, 393; coins of, Nos. 340, 
341 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut), 
344 (woodcut), 345-348, 34 (wood- 
cut), 349-352, 353 (woodcut), 354- 
358, pp. 394-403 ; Mausoleum of 
Shir Shhh at Sahsai;am, 394 n\ 
note on his coins, 403 ; the rate of 
exchange of gold and silver iii the 
time of, 405 ; inquiry as to the 
weight of his m^sha, 406 ; exchange 
rate of copper and silver in his time, 
410. 

Shekleton’s (Dr.), objections to the 
author’s determination of the relative 
values of gold and silver in Akbar s 
time, 425 n. 

Sicca Rupees” of the East India 
Company, 330. 

Sihansah coins of Akbar, list of, 422 
423 n ; Abiil Fazl’s enumeration of 
the values of, 424. 

Sikandari tankah, remarks on the, 
366 ; the number of equaj to the 
gaz of Sikandar Lodi, 370; c*mi- 
pared with Babar’s Bokhara money, 
384 ; association of with Akbar’s 
doulile dams, 387 ; the method of 
reckoning in Sikandari tankahs 
adopted by Babar, 437. • 

Sikandar Shah (twenty-fourth king), 
311 ; coins ol^ Nos. 272 -275, p. 311. 

Sikandar Lfdi (thirty -third king), 
resume of the reign of, 365 , coins 
of. Nos. 316, 317, p. 366 ; note on 
thd^coinage of, 366 ; inscription (T.) 
of, at Dehli, 370 ; the yard measure, 
or gaz, of, 370. 

Sik&ndar Shkh, a king of Gujarat, 3m). 

Sikandar Shhh (fortieth king), history 
of, 415 ; coins of, Nos. 369, 370, p. 

417. 

Sirhj-ud-din Ahu’lfath Omar’s list of 


the provinces in the dominion of 
j^uhammad^bin Tughlak, 203 w; 
21'i%, passim. 

Slaves, female, the price oi; 17P. j 

Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223 n, 362 n. 

Someswara deva, a Chohan raja of 
Ajniir, 58; coin of. No. 37, p. 63. 

Sonar, anecdote of a, 344 n. 

Son&rgaon, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 

Soret’s (M.) “Lettre sur la Numis- 
matique,” 384 n. 

Sprenger’s Map, “Postund Reiserouten 
des Orients,” 47 n ; “ Catalogue of 
Oude MSS.,” 177 nl 

Sri Hammirah, remarks oH these woras 
occurring on Pathan Coins, with the 
opinions of General Cunningham, 
Sir W. Elliot and J. Prinsep on the 
same subject, 50 n. 

Sri Kalha deva, an Indo-Khbul king, 
coin of, 59 n. 

Sri KiTli .... Deva, king of the 
Indo-K^ibul dynasty, coin of, 59 n. 

“ Stars,” (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 
Elliot, 169. 

State coinage and its interclnangeable 
rates under Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
219, etc. 

Stewart’s “ Bengal,” 148 n, passim. 

Stewart’s “Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan s 
Library,” 432 n. , 

St. Martin’s (M. Vivien de) Etude de 
Paris,” and “Revue Germanique,” 
168 w. 

Sulaiman Mirza, governor of Badakh- 
shkii, 379. 

Sultan Sharf, of Biana, 365. 

Sugar, the price of, 160, 260, 283, 429. 

Sugar-candy, the price of, 260. 

Syud Ahmad Khan’s “ Asar-us-Sunna- 
deed,” 20, ])assim; his reading of 
inscription (C.), 23 w ; his transcript 
of inscription (L.), 136. 

Syud Mahmud Shah, 393. 

T ABAKAT-I-NASIRI, the Calcutta 
edition, edited by ^ M aulawis 
Khadini Husain and ’Abd-al-Hai^ 

1 1 71 , passvn ; Col. Lees’s transla- 
tion, 32 n, passm. 

Tables : — 

Akbar’s coinage, 418-421. 

Akbar’s mint cities, 427, 428. 

Akbar’s revenues, 433, 434. 

Akbar’s Seigniorage, 427. 

Akbar’s Sihansah coins, 422 w, 423 n. « 
Alien contemporaries pi Shams-nd- 
din Altamsh on Ind^n soil, 85. 
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Tables — eontmmd, 

Aurangzeb’s revenuef, 443, 450. 

Bahmani kings of the DakhaC, Sfo, 

#341. • 

Chandel dynasty, 65 n. 

Cost of Labour in Akbar’s time, 429. 

DiTisions of the provinces of the 
Dakhan, 342. 

Events in the career of Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek, 33. 

Events in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 45. 

Events in the reign of Kublichah, 
99, 100. 

Events in thl; reign of Mn’izz-ud- 
* dm Balfram Sh^h, 118. 

Events in the reign of ’Alh-ud-din 
Mas’aud, 120, 121. 

Events in the reign of Nhsir-nd-din 
Mahmud, 125, 126. 

Events during the time of Babar 
being in India, 378, 379. 

Events durflig the time of Humayiin, 
379, 380. 

Gehlot kings of Mewar, 356. 

Kharizmian kings, 85. 

Kings of Jaunpdr, 320. 

Kings of Mandu and MMwah, 346. 

Muhammadan kings of Gujarat, 350, 
351. 

Muhammadan months, 6. 

Outline of the rise of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 44. 

Pathan Sultans of Hindustan, 7. 

Provinces ruled bv Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 w. 

Revenues of various Indian monarchs, 
435, 445. 

Rulers and kings of Bengal, 8. 

Shah Jahan’s revenues, 446. 

Tables of Prices of Proyisionb : — 

Akbar’s time, 430. 

*Al^-ud-din Muhammad’s time, 160. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak’s time, 260. 

Firhz Sh&.h’s time, 283. 

Table of Prices of Labour, 430. 

Tables o'^ Weights and Measures : 

« Ancient Egyptian weights, 362 n. 

Ancient Indian weights, 221 n. 

Ancient Maghada weights, 221 n. 

Assays of Buhldl Lodi’s coins, 359. 

Assays of coin No. 228, p. 282. 

Assays of coin, No. 316, p. 368. 

Assays of Muhammadan coins, 324, 
324 n. 

4 Assays of Sikandar L6di’s coins, 359, 

Exchange t:ates of geld and silver 
coin in I^^dia; 235. 


Indian weights (in the fime of Bhbar), 

222 n. O . ' 

Indian and othfj ^foreign weights, 

223 w. , 

Kashmir weights, 222^71. ♦ ^ 

Southern Indian weights, 224 «. 

State coinage and its interenange- 

able rates under Muhamnf^d bin 
Tughlak, 219. 

Tale of shells, 364 n. 

Tested and average weights of the 
e gold fanam^ 170 «. 

Thf present English equivalent of 
the diffSrent Indian nians^ lff3 n. 
The raMikd reduced into paramdnus^ ' 
166 w. * 

Yalues of damris and laws, 364 n. 

Tabriz Tchao, an edirt, 240 
Tabriz, the people of 2^+3. 

Tahsildars of Muradabfd, test of vije 
Gaz by the. 374. 

Tagara, the old name of DaulatLOad, 
171 n. 

Taj Khan Sarangkh5ni, a gemruor of 
the Fort of Chunar, 400. 

T&j-ud-din ifauz, lieutenant of Mifizz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, coinage 
of, 25 ; coins of, Nos. 20 (woodcut), 
23 (woodcut), 24, pp. 29-31. 

Tkj ul Mulk,‘ of Kliizr Kb&.n, 327. 
Takk, Wilson’s remarks on, 49 n, 
Tanhah^ the derivation of the term, 
49 n ; Erskine’s note on, 49 n ; Sir 
W. Elliot’s note on, 224 n, 
Tarikh-i-Mub^irak Sb5.bi, 69 ^qjo^ssiw. 
Tassy’s (M. Garcin de) translation of 
the As^r-us-Sunnadeed,” in the 
Journal Asiatiqiie^ 20 w, passim, 
Thornberg’s Arabic text f Ibn Asir’s 
“ K&.mil-al-Tawarikb,” 85 n, 
Thornton's “ Gazetteer,” 397 w. 
Tieffentbaler, 397 n, 

Timur’s Malfazat-r-Timuri,” 313 w, 
passim ; his account of the state of 
India, 313 ^ 

Virdi Beg, the Mughal governor of 
Dehli, 415. 

Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, etc.,” 
17 n, passim. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 66 passim. ^ 

Tremlow’s (Captain) notice of the city 
of Daul^t^bkd, in the Journal of the 
I^Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 210 • 

T«cV, remarks on the name, 56 n. 
Tughlak&b&,d, site of the fort of, 192. 
Tughral, governor of Bengal, 132. 
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U dbn, descr^tion of the town, by 
MimsK Mohan LM, 94 n. 

Ulugh Mirza, 3^3^ 

Upaga, 4ihe son of Kilavalha, 61 w. 
\jtJI-,*the so%of Harip6.l, 136 ; his in- 
sc^ption at Palam, 137. 

Uzbeff Pai, a general of ,Taial-ud-din 
Mankbarnin, coin of, No. 85, p. 99. 


Y IGNE, G. J., Esq., sketch of the 
* Minaret of Mas’aud III. by, 9.« 
Vikraniaditya era, system of* dating 
c<?ms in, 123! * 

• 

TTTALT-^JJ,AIT, a Bahmani king, 

V' 341. 

derivation of the name 
“A.. ^,”43. 

■‘Ve'ner I'r;-!..'), en the o'ati and mdsha, 

1G5 « ; Uber don Veda Kalcu- 
dar, Mamen Jyotishani,” 1G8 n. 
Y-bsi'-lifs and Measures. See Tables 

ve VA'.OaHTS AND M^SUKES. 

V ..t, the pricey of, 144 n, 160, 260, 
283, 429. 

Wilson (11. H.), in ‘‘Asiatic Re- 
searciies,” 19; Ids “ Ariana Antiqua,” 
28 'iff his “ Riif Veda,” 165 

passim \ his “ Meghu Dutu,” 295 n. 
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y AJNAVALKYA, 165 w, passim. 
Yakut’f “ Mushtarik,” .26 
ptMsim. 

Yard measure of Sikand?r Lodi^TO ; 
Cunningham’s remarks on, 372 w; 
Ahdl Fazl’s confession as to the 
priority of the, 373. 

Yule (Col.), his “ Cathay, and the way 
thither,” 161 passim \ his speci- 
men of the early Ming dynasty’s 
paper currency, 241 ; his copy of an 
official Sanad, or grant, of the • 
Emperor Akbar, 295 w. 

Z AFAR, a son of f’fr^z Shah, 2^ 
coins hearing their names con- 
jointly, Nos. 245 (woodcut)-249, pp. 
300, 301. 

Zafar Khan, governor of Gujarkt, 315w. 
Zafar Namah, by ’Ali A'azdi, 314 n. 
Zia-ud-din Band’s “ Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shahi,” 126 7^, passi^ ; his merits as 
a writer, 133 ; his incorrect dates, 
141 142 n ; the same rectified, 148 ; 

his account of the meeting of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Kaikubad and Bughra Khan, 
139, 140 ; his list of the provinces 

in the dominions of Muhammad bin 
Tuglilak, 203 n. 

Zih-ud-din Khan, of Lohfiru, 278 
285 71. 
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